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NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

Priscilla  of  fall  river  is  a  vessel  immortal! 

The  almost  two  decades  following  her  unexpected  last  voyage  have 
enthroned  priscilla  as  the  nation’s  queenliest  inland  water  ship. 
Frank  O.  Braynard,  in  his  marine  classic,  Famous  American  Ships 
(Hastings  House,  June  1956)  accords  priscilla  a  place  among  the 
elect,  one  of  three  Long  Island  Sound  vessels  so  to  rank.  Qualified 
nautical  experts  recently  confirmed  Priscilla’s  right  to  the  title, 
“Queen  of  Long  Island  Sound.’’  This  author  polled  scores  of  Steam¬ 
ship  Historical  Society  of  America  members  and  several  Long  Island 
Sound  shipping  men.  They  voted  priscilla  the  greatest  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  era  of  Sound  steamers. 

The  author  reiterates  his  deep  gratitude  to  the  many  who  made  this 
volume  possible.  He  is  saddened  by  the  realization  that  at  least  nine 
of  the  individuals  named  in  the  original  Acknowledgment  have 
passed  to  their  reward. 

This  new  edition  is  enhanced  by  the  reproduction  of  Wallace  E. 
Randall’s  glorious  oil  painting  of  Priscilla’s  memory-awakening 
mahogany  dining  room.  The  additional  interior  views  of  the  COM¬ 
MONWEALTH  are  contributed  by  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 
through  the  cooperation  of  George  W.  Rigby.  The  Music  Supple¬ 
ment  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  (July,  1894)  is  used  by  courtesy 
of  J.  C.  Poland. 

R.  W.  M. 

Arlington,  New  Jersey 
August  1,  1956 
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FOREWORD 


A  modest  advertisement  appearing  in  the  Boston  Advertiser 
on  May  19,  1847,  announced  that  “the  new  steamer  bay  state, 
Captain  J.  J.  Comstock,  will  leave  Fall  River  for  New  York 
this  evening  on  the  arrival  of  the  cars  from  Boston.”  However 
insignificant  that  single-column  notice  may  have  been,  it  chron¬ 
icled  a  highly  significant  event  in  the  history  of  American 
transportation.  The  1847  train  and  steamer  combination 
marked  the  opening  of  what  was  to  become  the  most  famous 
as  well  as  the  oldest  “through  route”  in  America.  Uninterrupt¬ 
edly,  on  substantially  the  same  schedule  for  ninety  subsequent 
years,  the  Fall  River  Line  provided  a  service  between  New 
York  and  New  England  which  was  so  safe,  dependable,  and 
luxurious  as  to  become  internationally  celebrated. 

What  connotations  the  words  “Fall  River  Line”  suggest  to 
millions  of  peoplel  Adventure  and  achievement,  courage  and 
caution,  daring  and  dependability,  pioneering  ever  in  harmony 
with  pride  for  tradition— that  was  the  record  of  the  Fall  River 
Line,  1847  t0  1937- 

This  Centennial  volume  is  a  wholly  inadequate  tribute  to 
the  craftsmanship  and  seamanship  which  made  the  Fall  River 
Line  outstanding  in  the  golden  age  of  steamboating.  It  is  the 
author’s  hope  that  in  these  pages  those  who  knew  the  Line 
and  its  queen,  the  majestic  priscilla,  will  capture  anew  the 
atmosphere  of  the  stately  steamers  and  the  romance  of  voyaging 
Long  Island  Sound;  that  those  of  a  new  era  will  become 
acquainted  with  an  American  institution  which  can  never  be 
forgo  t  ten  1 

The  safety  record  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  viewed  in  this  day 
of  accident  and  disaster,  is  well  nigh  incredible.  During  the 
Line’s  ninety  years  of  summer  and  winter  operation,  often  with 
four  passenger  steamers  in  service  at  one  time,  each  providing 
sleeping  accommodations  for  a  thousand  or  more  persons,  only 
one  passenger  lost  his  life  through  accident !  That  record  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  recalled  that  during  the  first 


thirty-six  years  of  the  Line’s  existence  the  steamers  were  built 
entirely  of  wood  and  were  lighted  by  oil  or  gas.  Probably  there 
is  no  transportation  system  anywhere  in  the  world  which  can 
equal  the  ninety-year  safety  record  of  the  Fall  River  Line. 

The  history  of  the  Line  is  the  history  of  painstaking  attention 
to  safety— in  construction,  in  maintenance,  and  in  training  of 
personnel.  It  was  revealed  in  1876  that  the  annual  cost  of 
upkeep  for  the  “palace  steamer  Bristol”  was  $150,000.  For 
decades  the  Fall  River  Line  operated  its  own  Repair  Shops  in 
Newport,  where  the  big  steamers  were  kept  in  almost  perfect 
condition. 

Many  of  the  problems  relating  to  safety  at  sea  were  initially 
solved  on  Fall  River  Line  steamers.  The  pilgrim  of  1883  was 
the  first  American  steamer  with  a  double  hull,  first  with  electric 
lights  as  the  sole  means  of  illumination,  first  with  automatic 
fire  alarms,  and  first  with  an  especially  trained  life-saving  crew. 
In  1906  the  Fall  River  Line  installed  the  first  fire  sprinkler 
system  ever  put  on  a  ship;  a  year  later,  when  a  passenger  liner 
was  rebuilt,  she  was  equipped  with  fire  bulkhead  protection,  a 
new  departure  in  marine  construction. 

But  it  was  not  merely  safe  transportation  which  endeared 
the  Fall  River  Line  to  travelers.  The  Line  had  a  heart  and  a 
soul!  The  appointments  and  service  of  the  steamers,  from  the 
bay  state  of  1847  to  the  commonwealth,  built  sixty  years 
later,  were  fine  enough  for  the  most  discriminating  traveler; 
inexpensive  enough  for  those  poor  of  purse.  Over  the  years  the 
canvas-covered  decks  and  the  thickly  carpeted  corridors  were 
alike  trodden  by  kings  and  commoners.  No  more  aristocratic- 
democratic  institution  than  the  Fall  River  Line  ever  was  in 
America. 

Needless  to  say,  there  was  deep  regret  at  the  unexpected 
passing  of  the  Fall  River  Line.  The  closing  of  New  England 
cotton  mills,  increasing  competition  from  motor  trucks  and 
private  automobiles,  operation  of  steamers  between  New  York 
and  Boston  via  Cape  Cod  Canal,  and  financial  difficulties 
of  the  parent  company,  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  climaxed  by 
labor  troubles,  brought  an  end  to  the  historic  service.  Protests 
poured  in  upon  the  New  Haven  Railroad  when  the  startling 


announcement  came  that  the  Fall  River  Line  was  no  more. 
Typical  of  many  received  was  one  letter  from  the  Midwest, 
written  in  1937,  from  which  the  following  lines  are  taken: 

“I  am  one  of  the  thousands  who  have  been  reading 
with  consternation,  sorrow,  and  even  keen  resentment 
of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Fall  River  Line.  For  forty 
years  I  have  been  going  to  Martha’s  Vineyard  that 
way.  They  were  days  of  travel  happiness.  .  .  .  Nothing 
inanimate  could  strike  so  responsive  a  cord  in  our 
hearts  as  the  name  priscilla." 

May  this  book  help  to  keep  forever  fresh  such  happy  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  old  Fall  River  Line. 
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" QUEEN  OF  THE  SOUND!” 

BY  STANIS  HOPPE, 

WRITTEN  EXPRESSLY  FOR 

HOOPER’S  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

And  Dedicated  to  the  Largest  Steamboat  in  the  JFortd 


THE  “PRISCILLA,” 

- OF  TUli' - - 

FALL  RIVER  LIME. 


Music  Supplement  af  the 
BOSTON  SUNDAY  POST, 
July  8th ,  1894. 


1 

“HOW  JIM  FISK  WOULD  STRUT!” 

The  employees  at  the  Newport  Repair  Shops  of  the  Old 
Colony  Steamboat  Company  were  tense  and  strained.  George 
Peirce,  the  Supervisor  of  Steamers,  had  been  curt  and  crotchety 
for  a  solid  week.  The  chill  from  his  sanctum  dampened  the 
carpenter  shop,  the  boiler  shop,  and  Briggs  Wharf  like  a  P’int 
Judy  fog. 

It  looked  as  if  the  first  days  of  November,  1892,  were  to  be 
another  week  of  gloom.  The  South  Dock  watchman  timed  his 
Monday  morning  rounds  to  be  at  Long  Wharf  and  Washington 
Street  at  ten  minutes  before  eight  o’clock.  The  Supervisor 
always  asked  what  time  the  pilgrim  or  the  puritan  had  arrived 
after  the  Sunday  night  run  from  New  York.  According  to  the 
Monday  morning  logbook,  the  watchman  came  off  the  freight 
deck  of  the  city  of  taunton  just  as  the  gray-bearded,  long- 
legged  steamboat  designer  passed  the  Long  Wharf  lobster  shop. 
In  thirty-four  seconds  they  would  meet  face  to  face. 

“Mornin’,  Mr.  Peirce.  The  pilgrim  had  her  gangplank  out 
at  2:42  exact,  sir.  Seventy-four  passengers  came  off  and  there 
was  a  big  load  for  Fall  River  and  Boston.  The  freight  was 
light,  sir.”  The  watchman  got  a  fishy  stare  and  a  brusk  nod 
in  response. 

“Boston  mail  in  yet,  Mr.  Galvin?”  asked  the  Supervisor  as 
he  strode  into  his  office,  removing  his  overcoat  as  he  spoke. 

“Yes,  sir,  all  the  mail  is  on  your  desk.” 

[>9] 


“Humph.  There’s  nothing  here  yet  from  that  man  Smith. 
Doesn’t  he  realize  I  have  all  the  nabobs  coming  here  tomorrow? 
I  made  that  plain  to  him.  Well,  I’ll  have  to  stir  up  his  codfish. 
Have  them  get  me  Frank  Hill  Smith  on  the  long-distance 
phone.  He  knew  I  wanted  those  drawings  by  Thursday  or 
Friday  of  last  week.  Tarnation— these  architects!” 

While  Peirce  fumed  and  the  Newport  operator  attempted 
to  complete  the  Boston  phone  call,  Galvin  observed  the  special- 
delivery  man  sauntering  across  the  yard  from  the  Washington 
Street  gate.  After  the  office  clerk  signed  for  the  bulky  package, 
the  Chief  Clerk  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  Supervisor’s  office, 
to  be  met  by  an  explosive  “Well,  what  is  it,  Mr.  Galvin?” 

“Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  the  special-delivery  man  just  came 
with  a  package  from  Frank  Hall  Smith.” 

“Thank  the  Lord!  It’s  about  time.  Bring  it  in,  bring  it  in— 
and  never  mind  the  long-distance  call.” 

A  half-hour  later  Galvin  glanced  around  furtively— somebody 
was  whistling  a  merry  tune.  Momentarily  he  expected  the  big 
frame  of  Peirce  to  come  charging  through  the  doorway  bellow¬ 
ing  loud  enough  to  be  heard  clear  across  to  the  Torpedo  Station. 
Whistling  during  business  hours— and  at  a  time  when  the 
Supervisor  was  on  a  rampage! 

But  the  whistling  continued  without  restraint.  Suddenly  the 
subordinate  comprehended  that  the  musical  sounds  were  actu¬ 
ally  coming  from  the  Supervisor’s  office. 

“Damn,  it’s  wonderful  what  a  package  from  Boston  will  do. 
He— he’s  whistling,”  nodding  toward  the  Supervisor’s  door,  said 
Galvin  to  Mike  Walsh,  the  boiler  maker,  who  passed  his  desk. 

“Whistling— Mr.  Peirce  whistling?  My  God!” 

“Daniel,  oh  Dan’l,  come  in  here  a  minute,  please.” 

The  Chief  Clerk  observed  the  cordiality  of  the  request  and 
the  use  of  his  Christian  name.  He  stepped  into  the  private 
office  and  found  a  series  of  drawings  spread  over  the  surface  of 
Peirce’s  worktable.  The  Supervisor  was  radiant;  he  seemed 
taller  than  ever  as  he  stood  proudly  behind  the  table. 

“Daniel  Galvin,  you  are  the  first  passenger.  Come  aboard 
the  new  queen  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  my  boy.  No— start  over 
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here  just  as  if  you  were  coming  across  the  gangplank.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  for  a  quarter  deck?” 

“Why,  Mr.  Peirce,  that’s  elegant!  No  boat  on  the  Sound 
ever  had  a  prettier  entrance  hall.  And,  great  Scott,  how  big! 
Is  that  the  way  she’s  really  going  to  be,  sir?” 

“Well,  that’s  Frank  Hill  Smith’s  conception.  He’s  a  con- 
ceiver,  that  fellow.  Take  a  look  at  this  grand  saloon— I  reckon 
there’s  space  enough  to  seat  a  thousand  people  at  the  concerts. 
Daniel,  the  superiors  will  be  here  tomorrow  morning.  Mr. 
Choate  and  Mr.  Kendrick  are  coming  from  Boston,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Gardner,  Andrew  Fletcher,  and  Stevenson  Taylor  on  the 
puritan  from  New  York.  Howland  Gardner  is  coming  from 
Boston  too— he’s  schooling  up  there— the  Captain  wants  him 
to  know  steamboating  stem  to  stern.  Well,  I’m  ready  for  them. 
Daniel,  we’ll  show  them  a  steamboat  bigger  and  grander  than 
the  puritan.  Spick  the  place  up  a  bit,  Dan’l.  Kendrick’s  not 
a  man  who  likes  to  see  dust  around.” 

Peirce  was  at  his  office  long  before  the  clerks  on  Tuesday 
morning.  Fondly  he  fingered  the  outboard  profile  and  hull 
drawings  of  the  projected  steamer.  He  stood  the  Boston  archi¬ 
tect’s  sketches  of  the  interior  on  his  table,  repeatedly  backing 
off  to  view  them  from  different  angles. 

The  Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company  dignitaries  arrived  in 
a  group.  The  Boston  train  bringing  President  Choate,  General 
Manager  Kendrick,  and  the  twenty-two  year  old  John  Howland 
Gardner,  son  of  the  company  Superintendent,  made  a  regular 
stop  at  Fall  River  Wharf  to  pick  up  the  scores  of  Newport  pas¬ 
sengers  who  had  not  debarked  from  the  puritan  on  her  pre¬ 
dawn  Rhode  Island  arrival.  Accompanying  the  steamboat 
officials  was  Andrew  Fletcher,  builder  of  more  side-wheel 
engines  than  any  man  in  America,  and  his  young  associate, 
Stevenson  Taylor.  With  an  air  of  satisfaction,  Peirce  whisked 
the  drawings  away  when  he  observed  the  party  coming  across 
the  yard. 

Salutations  over,  J.  R.  Kendrick  got  right  down  to  business. 

“Mr.  Peirce  and  Gentlemen.  We  are  here  to  prepare  the 
contract  for  a  new  steamboat.  Traffic  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  pilgrim  and  the  puritan  have  not  enough 
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accommodations.  The  Plymouth  is  primarily  a  winter  boat, 
and  the  old  providence,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  nearing  the  end 
of  her  glorious  career.  Of  course,  the  Bristol,  as  you  know, 
burned  near  where  we  are  all  sitting  almost  four  years  ago. 
Gentlemen,  we  must  build  well;  we  must  outdo  ourselves  if 
that  is  possible.  The  Old  Colony  Railroad  has  always  demanded 
the  best.  I  am  assured  that  our  soon-to-be-consummated  lease 
to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  will  bring  no 
change  of  policy.  Indeed,  gentlemen,  that  lease  will  increase 
our  resources.  Captain  Gardner  and  Mr.  Peirce  are  very  partial 
to  the  side-wheel  vessel,  and  ours  have  been  most  successful, 
conspicuously  successful,  may  I  say.  But,  gentlemen,  sentiment 
must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  The  richard  peck,  a 
twin-screw  steamboat,  has  lately  come  to  the  Sound.  The  New 
Haven  people  are  very  much  satisfied  with  her  and  say  she 
marks  the  end  of  side-wheelers.  The  Norwich  Line  is  talking 
about  a  fine  propeller  to  run  with  the  city  of  Worcester. 
Now,  I  haven’t  seen  Mr.  Peirce’s  new  plans,  but  I  propose  we 
build  the  first  Fall  River  Line  propeller.” 

“No— no,  Mr.  Kendrick,”  exclaimed  Captain  Stephen  A. 
Gardner,  “the  peck’s  right  smart,  a  fine  boat,  sir,  but  she  doesn’t 
compare  with  the  puritan.  Why,  the  other  morning  Abe 
Simmons  found  her  laying  for  the  puritan  off  Stratford  Shoals. 
He  told  Chief  Weed  to  put  the  puritan  up  to  22  turns.  And 
it  wasn’t  Cap’n  Edgar  Hardy’s  peck,  for  all  her  smoke  belching, 
that  was  waking  up  the  foam  down  at  Execution!  Why,  sir, 
Abe  actually  swung  the  puritan  across  the  peck’s  bow,  she  was 
that  far  ahead.” 

Andrew  Fletcher  nodded  in  agreement  as  the  mariner  spoke, 
and  turned  to  Kendrick. 

“Your  problem,  Mr.  Kendrick,  has  been  in  our  minds.  Mr. 
Peirce,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  my  son,  Andrew,  have  argued  it  back 
and  forth.  I  told  Mr.  Peirce  when  we  finished  the  puritan  that 
we  had  reached  the  limit  in  constructing  the  beam  engine;  the 
working  beam  on  her  had  gone  as  far  as  that  type  of  construc¬ 
tion  could  possibly  go.  Mr.  Kendrick,  you  know  that  your 
puritan’s  compound  beam  engine  is  the  largest  ever  con¬ 
structed,  absolutely  the  largest  in  the  world.  Her  working 
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beam— I  presume  you  call  it  ‘walking  beam’  weighs  46  tons. 
The  center  of  that  tremendous  beam  is  60  feet  1 1  \/2  inches 
above  the  keel. 

“Mr.  Peirce’s  preliminary  design  for  your  new  steamboat 
called  for  an  engine  like  that  of  the  puritan  but  with  greater 
power.  Mr.  Kendrick,  it  is  my  judgment  such  an  engine  cannot 
be  built,  but  I  do  think  a  larger  side-wheeler  than  the  puritan 
can  be  constructed  by  using  an  inclined  engine.  We  are  faced 
with  a  question  of  stability;  your  new  Plymouth  seems  to  point 
the  way  ...” 

As  Kendrick  started  to  speak,  Fletcher  held  up  his  hand  and 
continued  warmly.  “It  is  no  breach  of  confidence  to  tell  you 
that  Stevens  talked  with  me  not  long  since  about  a  screw 
steamer  for  your  service.  I  gave  him  full  access  to  what  we 
were  doing  and  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  work  one  out.  But, 
Mr.  Kendrick,  he  came  back  to  me  and  said,  ‘The  Fall  River 
people  demand  a  five-story  hotel  on  a  very  limited  draught.  The 
screw  seems  definitely  out  of  the  question.  I  cannot  comply 
with  the  Fall  River  requirements.’  ” 

Kendrick  stroked  his  chin.  “That  word  stability  intrigues 
me.  That— that  walking  beam— forty-six  tons— way  up  there 
high  above  the  waves.  What  did  the  pilgrim’s  beam  weigh?” 

“Thirty-three  tons,”  responded  Peirce  instantly. 

Captain  Gardner  picked  up  the  thread  of  the  animated  dis¬ 
cussion.  “Gentlemen,  I’m  no  engineer— I’m  a  seafaring  man, 
raised  in  sail.  I’ve  seen  Sound  steamboats  under  all  conditions. 
You  spoke  of  the  peck  a  bit  ago,  Mr.  Kendrick.  The  Stonington 
Line  has  just  brought  out  two  single-screw  steamboats,  the 
maine  and  the  new  Hampshire,  but  Captain  Griffin  tells  me 
they  are  both  very  weak  going  astern.  Our  side-wheelers  have— 
and  they  must  have— strong  backing  power.  ‘Sleep  safe  and 
sound  on  the  Sound’  might  be  a  good  slogan  for  us.  You  can 
sleep  on  our  boats;  20  revolutions  a  minute  don’t  vibrate 
you  all  over  the  stateroom.  And  there’s  nothing  like  our 
paddlers  for  making  easy  weather  rounding  Point  Judith.” 

“Captain  Gardner’s  absolutely  right,”  said  Peirce.  “The  Fall 
River  Line  has  never  lost  a  passenger,  not  in  forty-five  years  of 
summer  and  winter  running!  Except  for  the  Bristol  burning 
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after  she  was  docked,  we  have  never  lost  a  steamboat.  Before 
my  time  the  empire  state  came  to  grief  several  times,  but  they 
always  got  her  back  on  the  Line.  I  say  stick  to  the  side-wheelers! 
Yes,  Mr.  Galvin?” 

“Sir,  the  carriage  you  ordered  is  here  to  take  you  to  Muen- 
chingers’  for  luncheon.” 

“All  right,  gentlemen,  I’ll  show  you  the  plans  and  drawings 
this  afternoon  and  then  I  want  to  show  them  to  Commander 
Abe  tonight.  Mr.  Kendrick  and  Captain  Gardner,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  build  a  steamboat  to  run  on  Long  Island  Sound  for 
fifty  years.” 

President  Choate  and  Kendrick  took  the  late  afternoon  train 
to  Boston.  The  other  conferees  went  to  Peirce’s  home  for 
dinner  and  then  returned  to  the  Supervisor’s  office  to  enjoy 
cigars  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  puritan  from  Fall  River, 
whence  she  left  at  7:30. 

“There  she  blows— off  Rose  Island,”  said  Peirce.  “I’ve  sent 
for  Commander  Simmons.  He’ll  be  here  as  soon  as  he’s  got 
her  tied  up.” 

They  heard  the  puritan’s  deep-throated  whistle  as  she 
rounded  the  Torpedo  Station  and  then  her  one  short  toot  at 
the  wharf,  a  signal  which  conveyed  to  Captain  Gardner  the 
exact  status  of  berthing  operations.  In  ten  minutes  Commander 
Abram  Gardner  Simmons,  Cape  Codder,  a  veteran  of  twenty- 
seven  years  with  the  Fall  River  Line,  strode  into  the  office.  The 
heavy  band  of  gold  and  the  gilt-lettered  designation  “Com¬ 
mander”  which  adorned  his  blue  cap  were  quite  unnecessary; 
the  man  had  a  bearing  which  inspired  respect  and  confidence. 

“Evenin’,  Mr.  Peirce.  You’re  looking  right  well,  sir.  By 
godfrey,  I  haven’t  seen  y’  look  better.  Evenin’,  gentlemen, 
hope  y’  had  a  pleasant  day.  You’ll  have  a  good  night  goin’ 
west,  jest  a  little  ground  swell  off  P’int  Judy.” 

“Cap’n  Abe,  I  am  well,  thank  you.  Matter  of  fact,  I’m  feel¬ 
ing  very  happy  tonight,  very  happy  indeed.  Mr.  Kendrick 
has  authorized  me  to  prepare  the  contract  for  building  the  new 
Queen  of  the  Sound— a  steamboat  bigger  and  grander  than  the 
puritan.  Commander." 


George  Peirce ,  designer 


Andrew  Fletcher ,  builder 


. 


Captain  S.  A.  Gardner,  Slept. 


J.  Flow  land  Gardner, 
Peirce's  successor 


TITANS  OF  STEAMBOATING 


Arriving  from  New  York!  Wallace  E.  Randalls  excellent  oil  painti 

depicts  the  big  puritan  at  Newport 


“So  now— new  steamboat,  eh?  Well,  that’s  right  good,  glad  t’ 
hear  it,  but  it’s  no  more’n  right,  sir,  fur  me  to  say  she  can’t 
be  better  ’n  the  puritan.  Few  trips  ago  I  took  off  a  night  ’n  I 
went  down  to  Common  Fence  Point  ’n  watched  her  come  down 
the  Bay— prettiest  steamboat  under  way  that  ever  sailed  the 
Sound— ’n  I’ve  had  the  Newport  ’n  the  Bristol  ’n  the  pilgrim, 
puritan’s  best  by  forty  fathoms!” 

“Why,  this  sounds  like  a  Methodist  testimony  meeting.  I 
thank  you  for  your  comment  about  the  puritan,  Cap’n,  indeed 
I  do.  But  wait  ’til  you  see  what  we  got  here,”  waving  his  hand 
toward  a  pile  of  drawings.  “Commander  Abe,  we  are  soon  to 
build  a  steamboat  that’ll  sail  between  New  York  and  Fall  River 
for  fifty  years.” 

“Fifty  years!”  ejaculated  the  incredulous  mariner.  “Why,  no 
steamboat’ll  last  that  long,  Mr.  Peirce!  Let’s  reckon  up  now. 
My  Newport,  she  ran  fur  twenty-five  years  before  she  was  sold. 
The  Bristol,  best  built  in  her  day,  was  twenty-one  years  old 
when  that  cook  down  in  the  kitchen  lit  the  biggest  fire  New¬ 
port  ever  did  see.  I  had  her  sister,  the  providence,  for  a  spell 
last  winter  .  .  .  well,  Mr.  Peirce,  she’s  showin’  her  twenty-five 
years.  ’N  the  ‘Iron  Monarch’  is  nine  years  old— nine  years. 
Don’t  seem  like  more  ’n  four  years  ago  Uncle  Ben  brought  the 
pilgrim  out  new.  H’m  .  .  .  ’twas  seven  years  ago  Uncle  Ben 
was  called  aloft— age  sixty-two  he  was— Ben  Simmons,  greatest 
skipper  on  the  Sound,  only  got  sixty-two  years  in  the  logbook, 
Mr.  Peirce,  ’n  you  think  you  can  build  a  steamboat  to  run  fur 
fifty  years!” 

“Commander  Abe,  Mr.  Fletcher  and  I  are  going  to  build  the 
biggest  side-wheeler  in  the  world.  I’m  sure  Cap’n  Gardner  will 
appoint  you  her  master;  and  the  best  we’ve  got  and  the  best 
we  know  is  going  into  her.  Why,  Cap’n,  the  mary  powell— 
Fletcher  built  her  engines  you  know— has  run  on  the  Hudson 
River  for  thirty-two  years  and  she’s  good  for  many  more.  Our 
new  steamboat  is  to  be  the  mary  powell  of  Long  Island 
Sound.” 

“I  see  you  ain’t  aimin’  to  joke,  Mr.  Peirce.” 

Addressing  the  group,  Simmons  continued,  “Well,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  recollect  Mr.  Peirce  sayin’  the  pilgrim  couldn’t  sink 
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’cause  of  them  watertight  compartments  ’n  two  iron  hulls.  I 
didn’t  believe  him  ’n  I  dont’  think  Uncle  Ben  did  either,  but 
Mr.  Peirce  was  right.  Uncle  Ben  know’d  it  right  soon.  Why, 
gentlemen,  a  dozen  times  Uncle  Ben  told  me  ’bout  the  pilgrim 
fetchin’  up  on  East  River  rocks  ’n  gittin’  her  bottom  ripped 
out.” 

“Captain— I  mean  Commander  Simmons,  no  other  steamboat 
navigating  in  America  at  that  time  could  have  remained  afloat 
under  those  conditions,”  said  Andrew  Fletcher.  “I  was  as¬ 
tounded  when  I  saw  her  on  the  dry  dock;  easily  one  hundred 
feet  of  the  outer  hull  was  all  ripped  up.” 

“Uncle  Ben  thought  you  was  darin’  Providence,  Mr.  Peirce— 
the  Almighty  I  mean,  sir,  not  our  steamboat,”  continued  the 
mariner,  “when  you  ’lowed  Mr.  Edison  to  put  electric  lamps 
on  the  pilgrim  and  scuttled  the  gas  tanks  and  gas  pipes— ’twas 
electric  lamps  or  nothin’.  ‘That  was  stretchin’  faith,’  Uncle  Ben 
said,  but  you  was  right  again.  ’N  then  three  years  ago  you 
designed  the  puritan— ’n  give  her  the  first  steel  hull  on  the 
Sound,  'n  a  powerful  big  walkin’  beam,  ’n  stretched  her  more 
’n  400  feet  overall.  Mr.  Peirce,  by  the  everlastin’,  if  you  say 
you’re  goin’  t’  build  a  steamboat  to  sail  for  fifty  years,  well,  I 
believe  you,  but  fifty  years  is  a  long  time,  sir.  Holy  Scriptures 
only  give  us  mortals  seventy  years.  I  dunno— don’t  want  to 
splash  water  on  you,  sir,  but  it  sounds  nigh  impossible  to  me.” 

“Well,”  laughed  the  Supervisor,  “maybe  you’ll  feel  differ¬ 
ently  about  it  when  you  look  at  these  drawings.”  Peirce 
thumbed  through  the  stack  and  selected  a  sketch  at  random 
as  the  others  looked  on  expectantly.  “You  will  find  dining 
here  very  satisfying,  I  am  sure,  Commander.” 

The  portly  mariner  peered  over  Peirces’  shoulder  and  studied 
the  sketch.  Suddenly  he  pointed  in  excitement,  “Windows 
along  the  sides— by  the  great  and  holy!  Is  it  on  the  main  deck, 
Mr.  Peirce?  Like  the  Massachusetts’  and  the  Connecticut’s 
dining  rooms?  By  godfrey,  them  Providence  and  Stonington 
fellers  have  been  tootin’  away  about  their  above-the-water 
dining  rooms  long  enough!” 

“Show  him  the  picture  of  that  stairway,  Mr.  Peirce,”  sug¬ 
gested  young  Howland  Gardner. 
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“Ah,  yes,  Captain,  the  grand  stairway.  Here,  let  me  read 
you  what  Frank  Hill  Smith  says  about  it:  ‘It  is  my  suggestion 
that  the  prominent  feature  of  the  grand  saloon  be  a  massive 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  deck  with  a  beautifully  orna¬ 
mented  bulkhead  supported  by  festooned  and  tinted  columns 
adorning  the  top  of  the  staircase.  It  is  further  suggested  that 
a  gold-faced  clock,  set  in  mosaic  work,  surmount  the  mirror 
at  the  head  of  the  staircase.’  ” 

“Goodness  knows!” 

“And,  Cap’n  Abe,  here’s  Smith’s  sketch  of  the  grand  saloon 
itself.  It’s  to  be  143  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  23  feet  high— 
unquestionably  the  largest  room  afloat.  Look  at  the  big  chan¬ 
delier  Mr.  Smith  puts  between  the  bulkhead  and  the  mast. 
Let’s  see,  he  describes  it  as  ‘an  inverted  dome  with  opalescent 
glass  illuminated  from  within  by  fifty  electric  lights.’  ” 

“Lord  A’mighty,  Mr.  Peirce,  how  Jim  Fisk  would  strut  on 
this  steamboat!  What  a  sittin’  room— domes  hung  right  on  to 
the  ceilin’,  not  danglin’  on  chains,  opal  or  some  kind  of  fancy 
glass!  Jim  Fisk  should’ve  ducked  Ned  Stokes’s  bullet  so  he 
could’ve  seen  this.  Him  ’n  Josie  would  be  struttin’  up  and 
down  that  staircase  all  night  long.” 

“Oh,  I’d  sort  of  forgotten  you  and  Cap’n  Ben  were  on  the 
Bristol  and  the  providence  when  Fisk  had  them.”  In  fact, 
added  Peirce  slyly,  “you  were  said  to  be  a  favorite  of  Jim’s, 
Cap’n  Abe.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  ’bout  that.  Least  he  never  invited  me 
to  become  a  landlubber;  I  always  got  my  pay  reg’lar.  And 
Jim  warn’t  nearly  so  bad  as  he  was  painted.” 

“You  knew  the  celebrated  Jim  Fisk,  Captain  Simmons?” 
asked  Howland  Gardner. 

“Know  him?  Know  Admiral  Jim?  Course  I  know’d  him. 
He  was  the  big  mogul  of  the  Narragansett  Steamship  Company 
when  I  give  up  coastin’  and  took  up  steamboatin’.  Ain’t  never 
seen  nobody  else  like  Admiral  Jim.” 

“Captain  Simmons,  I  thought  Fisk  was  a  colonel,”  said 
Stevenson  Taylor.  “You  refer  to  him  as  admiral.  I  am  afraid 
I’ve  got  my  history  all  mixed  up.” 

“Ain’t  you  and  Howland  here  heard  all  about  Jim  Fisk? 
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Prince  of  Erie  Fisk?  Admiral  Fisk?  Jubilee  Jim  Fisk?  Colonel 
Fisk?  Josie  Mansfield’s  Fisk?” 

“No,  I’m  afraid  I  know  very  little  about  him,”  responded 
young  Gardner. 

“That’s  the  trouble,”  said  the  Commander  pulling  on  his 
drooping  mustache,  “that  M.  I.  T.  school  you  go  to  down  Boston 
way  learns  you  a  lot  of  complicated  figgerin’  ’n  how  to  draw 
boat  pictures,  but  they  don’t  learn  you  nothin’  ’bout  history. 
Gentlemen,  history  was  made  right  here  on  the  Fall  River 
boats— real  Government  history— lots  of  the  queer  doin’s  in 
Washington  and  Wall  Street  got  concocted  by  Jim  and  Jay 
Gould  sailin’  on  the  Sound.  Now,  Black  Friday,  fur  one.  I 
presume  likely  Gould— they  called  him  The  Wizard  of  Wall 
Street— was  schemin’  it  up  long  before  General  Grant— Presi¬ 
dent  he  was  then,  but  everybody  called  him  General— come  on 
the  providence  to  go  down  to  Boston  to  the  big  Peace  Jubilee. 
Let’s  see,  that  was  back  in  June  of  ’69  . .  .  ” 

“Black  Friday!”  interjected  Taylor.  “I  think  my  father  told 
me  Wall  Street  was  in  a  frenzy  that  day.  Can  you  tell  us  about 
it,  Captain  Simmons?  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  it  started 
on  the  PROVIDENCE?” 

“Well,  my  boy,  we’ve  got  to  be  sailin’  fur  New  York  in  a 
mite,  but  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  know  of  it.  I  can  piece  the  yarn 
together.  Lord  A’mighty  I’ve  heard  Uncle  Ben,  ’n  Jim  him¬ 
self— not  to  mention  Mr.  Gould  ’n  Henry  Clews— talk  it  over 
plenty  o’  times.  Mr.  Gould  thought  Jim  got  too  wild  about  it 
and  blamed  him  for  runnin’  after  General  Grant,  ’n  Jim 
blamed  his  own  messenger  for  telegraphin’  the  words  ‘all 
right’  after  he  give  Grant  a  special  letter  out  in  Pennsylvania. 
’N  Henry  Clews— he  was  one  o’  them  that  sent  telegrams  to 
Grant  mornin’  of  Black  Friday— pleadin’  fur  the  Government 
to  sell  gold  or  the  country ’d  be  ruined. 

“As  they  tell  it,  the  grain  crops  in  ’69  was  abundant— more’n 
we  needed— so  they  wanted  the  Government  to  stop  sellin’  its 
gold.  They  had  some  theory,  them  Wall  Street  fellers  did, 
that,  if  gold  prices  went  up,  it’d  send  products  out  of  the 
country.  ’Course  Fisk  owned  the  Erie  and  wanted  to  haul  grain 
to  seaboard— now  don’t  ask  me  how  gold  prices  ’n  grain  matched 
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up;  I  know  ’bout  steamboatin’,  not  financin’.  So  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stopped  sellin’  gold.  ’N  Jay  Gould,  he  starts  a  buyin’ 
gold— ‘gamblin’  in  gold’,  the  New  York  Tribune  put  it.  Got 
so  they  was  talkin’  millions  jest  like  mills. 

“Now  Gould  had  to  be  dead  sure  that  the  Government 
wasn’t  goin’  to  start  sellin’  gold.  Had  to  be  convinced  that 
Grant  was  sailin’  that  course  steady,  so  he  and  Jim  fixed  it  for 
Grant  to  go  on  the  providence  to  the  Peace  Jubilee.” 

“What  was  the  Peace  Jubilee,  Commander?”  asked  Fletcher. 

“Well,  the  war  between  the  states  was  over  ’bout  four  years, 
and  some  Down  East  folks  figgered  it  was  cause  for  celebratin’. 
Built  a  big  Coliseum,  they  did— claimed  it  would  hold  50,000 
folks— and  put  on  the  grandest  musical  exhibition  you  ever  did 
see— powerful  big  organ,  ’n  a  chorus  of  10,000,  ’n  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  writin’  a  hymn.  They  played  a  piece  called 
‘The  Anvil  Chorus’  during  which  they  shot  off  cannon.  Went 
down  to  the  Coliseum  a  few  times  myself.  Our  boats  was 
chockfull  of  folks  goin’  down  to  it  and  cornin’  back  to  New 
York. 

“So,  as  I  was  sayin’.  General  Grant  went  over  with  Uncle 
Ben  on  the  providence.  Gould  had  a  big  supper  fur  that 
ocean-cable  feller,  Cyrus  W.  Field,— reg’lar  locomotive  in  trousers 
he  was,  always  steamin’  about  somethin’— and  a  lot  of  others 
from  New  York  and  Boston.  They  was  all  to  tell  the  President 
’bout  the  cryin’  need  fur  exports  ’n  fur  ceasin’  gold  sellin’.  Gave 
Grant  best  supper  ever  served  on  the  Sound,  I  reckon— enough 
to  feed  a  regiment.  Best  of  cigars  and  champagne.  Frightful 
fancy  prices  they  paid  fur  ’em  too.  They  wanted  Grant  to  tell 
’em  where  he  stood  ’bout  gold.  Tryin’  to  smoke  him  out,  they 
was,  but  Grant  kept  a-puffin’  ’n  a-puffin’— almost  smoked  Jim  out 
of  his  fancy  cigars— but  they  couldn’t  get  Grant  to  say  nothin’ 
important.  I  remember  Jim  sayin’  over  ’n  over  Grant  was  a 
listener.  ’N  I  forgot  to  tell  you— a  bit  before  that  Jim  had 
made  himself  Admiral  of  the  Line.  Wore  a  full  admiral’s 
uniform  ’n  put  uniforms  on  every  blessed  one  of  us  steam- 
boatin’  men.  That  night  he  had  the  tailor  sew  on  extra  gold; 
he  wore  a  diamond  sparklin’  like  Venus.  By  godfrey,  the 
President  didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  him!  ’N  Uncle  Ben 
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told  me  that  when  Grant  left  the  saloon  deck  aft  there  was  a 
rush  of  passengers  pawin’  the  deck— he  went  a-runnin’  to  see 
what  had  happened— they  was  fightin’  for  Grant’s  cigar  butt; 
likely  wanted  it  for  a  souvenir. 

“  ’N  that  reminds  me,  ’n  I  better  tell  of  it  now.  Jim  went  over 
to  Boston  on  the  train  with  the  President.  Grant  was  dressed 
kind  of  plain,  ’n  Jim  was  fancy  with  his  admiral’s  togs  ’n  gold 
’n  diamonds.  Why,  you  know,  half  of  Boston  thought  Jim  was 
the  President.  Somebody  called  the  Admiral  ‘Jubilee  Jim’— 
that’s  where  he  got  that  name  from. 

“About  this  time  Gould  became  acquainted  with  Abel  R. 
Corbin,  who  had  married  Grant’s  sister.  Gould  and  Jim  let 
Corbin  in  on  the  proposition.  Corbin  fixed  it  so  that  Gould 
talked  with  the  President  at  Grant’s  New  York  house.  Along 
in  midsummer  Grant  was  goin’  over  to  Newport  on  our  boat, 
’n  Jim  went  too— chatted  with  him  at  supper  ’til  midnight— 
figgered  everythin’  was  fixed  from  Grant  to  the  doorkeeper  in 
Congress.  Bit  by  bit,  Gould  was  a-cornerin’  all  the  gold  the 
Government  didn’t  have  salted  away  in  the  vaults. 

“In  September  Grant  went  to  some  little  place  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  called  Washington— didn’t  even  have  a  telegraph  office. 
I’ve  heard  tell  that  Gould  fixed  that  trip  ’n  had  detectives 
watchin’  the  General  all  the  time.  Jim  told  me  himself,  when 
he  got  talkin’  one  night  on  the  Bristol,  that  he  had  bought 
seven  million  in  gold  ’bout  then.  That  got  him  kinda’  anxious 
—always  was  an  excitable  fellow— ’n  I  reckon  he  overdid  him¬ 
self.  ’Least  that’s  what  Mr.  Gould  said.  Anyhow,  Jim  got 
Corbin  to  write  Grant  urgin’  the  President  to  drop  anchor  ’n 
stay  put— not  let  ’em  sell  Government  gold  that  is— ’n  then  had 
the  letter  sent  by  his  own  messenger  way  out  to  Pennsylvania. 
Messenger  had  to  ride  horseback  twenty-five  miles  or  so  out  of 
Pittsburgh  early  in  the  mornin’.  He  give  the  letter  to  the 
President  and  then  rode  ’til  he  come  to  a  telegraph  office. 
Sent  word  to  Jim  somethin’  to  the  effect  he  delivered  the 
message  ‘all  right.’  Jim  took  that  to  mean  Grant  had  said  ‘all 
right.’  He  was  so  sure  ’bout  Grant  he  vowed  gold  ’d  go  up  to 
200— ’twas  then  ’bout  135,  maybe  nigh  to  140. 

“That  letter  to  Grant  must  have  waked  the  President  up  t’ 
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what  was  goin’  on.  Grant  got  a-wonderin’  why  Corbin  was 
so  all  powerful  concerned  with  exports  ’n  gold  all  of  a  sudden. 
The  President  had  Mrs.  Grant  write  that  night  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Corbin,  telling  Corbin  t’  get  right  out  of  the  gold  business. 

“Come  Friday,  the  twenty-fourth,  Fisk  didn’t  know  ’bout 
Grant’s  letter  to  Corbin.  He  was  ploughin’  full  steam  ahead; 
his  broker  was  hollerin’  that  gold  was  goin’  up  to  200— they 
got  it  up  to  160  as  I  recalls  it— and  then  Secretary  Boutwell— 
I  know’d  Boutwell  too,  he  owned  three  farms  Down  East— he 
telegraphed  to  New  York  to  sell  four  or  five  million  of  the 
Government’s  gold  and  buy  bonds.  Gold  prices  fell  faster’n 
the  barometer  when  you’re  in  fur  a  spell  of  nasty  weather. 

“  ’Twas  wild  as  bedlam  in  a  gale  down  on  Wall  Street  when 
Boutwell’s  order  come  in.  It  was  our  day  out’er  New  York. 
They  told  us  goin’  out  that  night  that  over  in  Wall  Street  men 
—lots  of  ’em  out-’n-out  ruined— was  like  mad  dogs,  frothin’ 
n’  tearin’  ’n  snarlin’.  Gold,  gold,  gold— that’s  all  you  heard  all 
over  the  decks  fur  ’bout  three  nights  runnin’  both  east-’n 
westbound.  Nobody  wanted  to  listen  to  Dodworth’s  band  play 
the  evenin’  concert— all  talkin’  about  gold  and  Grant  ’n  Gould. 
Worse’n  a  revival— was  you  saved  or  was  you  ruined,  that’s  what 
everybody  was  askin’.  Mr.  Gould  and  Jim  Fisk  ’most  shook  the 
whole  country  loose  from  its  moorin’s.” 

Just  then  a  man  in  uniform  stood  at  attention  in  the  door¬ 
way.  Peirce  was  first  to  notice  him. 

“Pardon  me,  Commander,  but  Mr.  Thompson  says  we’re 
about  loaded,  sir.” 

“All  right,  gentlemen,  those  paddles  want  to  start  turnin’. 
We’ll  have  to  get  aboard.” 

“But  Father,”  said  Howland  Gardner,  “this  is  fascinating, 
all  this  talk  about  Jim  Fisk  and  General  Grant.  I  want  to 
hear  more.  You’ve  never  told  me  Fall  River  Line  history  as 
Commander  Simmons  has.  Can’t  I  go  to  New  York  with  you 
tonight?” 

“No,  some  other  night,  Howland.  You  have  to  go  back  to 
M.  I.  T.” 

“This  is  Tuesday  night.  I  have  no  classes  on  Friday.  Can’t 
I  go  west  on  the  puritan  next  trip  and  spend  the  week-end 
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with  you  in  New  York?  Would  you  tell  me  more  of  the  Line’s 
early  days  if  I  sailed  with  you  Thursday  night,  Commander 
Simmons?” 

“If  we  don’t  get  a  touch  of  fog  or  snow,  I’ll  be  glad  to  spin 
yarns  from  Castle  Hill  to  Execution.” 

Captain  Gardner  laughed.  “Captain  Abe,  that’s  a  very  rash 
promise  indeed.  Howland’s  a  good  listener  when  anybody 
talks  steamboats— in  his  blood  I  guess.  I’m  afraid  he  will  keep 
you  up  all  night.” 

“Then  I  can  do  it,  Father?  I’ll  come  down  on  the  Boat 
Train  Thursday  night  and  sail  with  you,  Commander 
Simmons.” 

Bidding  Peirce  and  Howland  Gardner  hurried  farewells,  the 
Commander  and  the  New  York-bound  travelers  hastened  to 
the  brilliantly  lighted  puritan  at  the  head  of  the  wharf. 
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New  York  City— 1 856.  Lithograph  by  N.  Currier  from  drawing  by  C.  Parsons 
shows  Stonington  Line's  commonwealth  and  Fall  River  Line's  metropolis  rounding  the  Battery 
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“BOSTON’S  MAYOR 
WAS  RIGHT  PERPLEXED” 

The  two  days  of  university  sessions  seemed  unusually  long 
to  Howland  Gardner.  Normally,  the  textbooks’  scientific 
symbols  and  the  lectures  elicited  close  attention.  “New  York 
on  the  puritan,  Thursday  night!’’— nothing  else  was  in  his 
mind.  Knowing  that  fog  or  snow  would  compel  Commander 
Simmons  to  remain  on  continuous  duty,  Gardner  prayed  for 
a  clear  November  night. 

Finally  the  afternoon  did  come.  Gardner  arrived  at  Boston’s 
new  South  Station  a  full  hour  before  the  Boat  Train  was 
scheduled  to  depart.  Usually  he  traveled  from  Newport;  con¬ 
sequently,  he  was  impressed  by  the  large  number  of  travelers 
already  waiting  at  the  train  gate.  Bustle  and  activity  increased 
in  that  part  of  the  terminal’s  midway  as  men,  women,  and 
children,  laden  with  baggage,  arrived  by  the  score. 

So  great  was  the  throng  that  Gardner  inquired  of  an  at¬ 
tendant  if  some  special  parties  were  going  to  New  York  on  the 
Fall  River  Line.  The  railroader  glanced  casually  at  the  crowd 
and  said,  “No,  I  don’t  think  so.  It’s  this  way  every  night  and 
again  in  the  morning  when  the  Boat  Train  comes  in.  The 
Fall  River  Line  carries  more  than  all  the  other  New  York 
lines  combined.  Of  course,  they’ve  got  Conductor  Asa  Porter 
and  the  best  boats  in  the  world.” 

Just  then  the  gate  opened.  There  was  expectancy,  especially 
among  the  children.  Gardner  did  not  hurry,  for  he  had  a  seat 
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in  the  parlor  car  “Pansy’*  and  so  let  himself  drift  along  in  the 
swirling  crowd.  The  train  left  on  the  dot  at  six  o’clock.  Shortly 
after  chugging  out  of  Back  Bay,  the  dignified  conductor,  a  red 
carnation  adorning  his  buttonhole,  entered  the  swaying 
“Pansy.”  He  was  accompanied  by  the  “key  man”  from  the 
puritan.  The  handsome  conductor  tore  off  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  portion  of  Gardner’s  ticket  with  a  cheery  “Good 
evening,  young  man.  I  am  sure  you  will  have  a  pleasant 
journey.”  The  other  reached  into  a  compartmented  box  and 
gave  the  student  his  big  brass  stateroom  key.  Gardner  watched 
as  the  two  moved  down  the  aisle;  everybody  seemed  to  know 
the  conductor,  many  greeting  him  with  a  deferential  “Good 
evening,  Mr.  Porter.”  When  the  conductor’s  broad  back  had 
disappeared,  a  woman  in  the  chair  behind  Gardner  said,  “Oh, 
Ella,  isn’t  Mr.  Porter  just  splendid.  He  has  been  on  this  train 
almost  twenty  years  and  they  say  he  knows  every  president 
since  Lincoln.”  “I  must  ask  Father  about  him,”  thought  Gard¬ 
ner  opening  his  copy  of  the  Evening  Transcript. 

Eighty  minutes  later  the  gas-lighted  Boat  Train  sped  through 
the  outskirts  of  Fall  River  as  its  whistle  screamed  warnings 
at  the  various  crossings.  The  train  gradually  slowed  to  turn 
off  on  the  spur  line  to  the  water  front.  Gardner  was  moved 
to  irrepressible  excitement  when,  through  the  “Pansy’s” 
window,  he  glimpsed  beyond  the  red  brick  station  the  white 
stern  and  towering  decks  of  the  puritan.  Scores  of  blue-uni¬ 
formed,  white-gloved,  negro  porters  were  lined  up  in  orderly 
array  to  assist  the  several  hundred  travelers  with  their  baggage. 
With  meticulous  care  the  “Pansy”  was  stopped  directly  opposite 
the  steamer’s  gangplank.  As  the  young  man  stepped  off,  sur¬ 
rendering  his  valise  and  stateroom  key  to  a  porter,  he  observed 
Conductor  Porter  at  the  gangway.  Calling  regular  travelers  by 
name,  bowing  courteously  to  the  ladies  and  shaking  hands  with 
the  men,  Porter  was  wishing  each  a  pleasant  voyage.  Com¬ 
mander  Simmons,  regal  and  broad-shouldered,  was  standing  but 
a  few  feet  away. 

The  dimly  lighted  wharf  was  a  place  of  orderly  activity  and 
contagious  excitement.  Hundreds  were  already  on  board  lining 
the  rails;  three  hundred  more  were  streaming  from  the  train, 
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hastening  after  rushing  porters;  others,  bucking  the  human  tide, 
were  scurrying  shoreward  over  the  gangplank  as  the  cry  “All 
ashore  that’s  goin’  ashore— last  call’’  rang  through  the  frosty  air. 
Somewhere  up  forward,  seemingly  a  long  way  off,  the  puritan’s 
big  bell  was  clanging  the  warning  signal.  Young  Gardner  felt 
his  heart’s  beat  quicken  as  he  surveyed  the  animated  embarka¬ 
tion. 

“Good  evenin’,  Howland,”  he  heard  Simmons  say.  “Well,  it 
’pears  to  me  as  if  you’re  ready  for  a  spell  of  yarn  spinnin’.  Get 
fixed  up  in  your  stateroom  ’n  come  to  supper  soon  as  we  cast 
off.  I’ve  told  George  Rice  to  seat  you  at  my  table.  I’ll  be  there 
directly.” 

“Oh,  this  is  great,  Commander  Simmons!”  exclaimed  the 
young  man.  And  then  in  a  tone  of  deep  anxiety,  he  asked, 
“Do  you— do  you  think  there’s  any  chance  of  fog  tonight?” 

“Fog?  By  the  everlastin’,  what  you  want  fog  fur?” 

“Oh,  but  I  don’t  want  fog.  You  said  if  there  was  either  fog 
or  snow  you  would  have  to  stay  in  the  pilot  house  and  couldn’t 
tell  me  about  Jim  Fisk.  I  don’t  want  fog.  Why,  it  would  spoil 
everything!” 

“Ho,  ho!”  roared  the  mariner.  “So  you  remembered  ’bout 
the  fog.  You’re  a  Gardner  all  right.” 

Of  course,  Gardner  had  traveled  on  the  puritan  many  times, 
usually  boarding  her  at  Newport.  Nevertheless,  as  he  followed 
the  porter  through  the  circular  doorway  of  the  crowded 
quarter  deck,  ascended  the  wide,  brass-plated  stairway,  turned 
aft  to  face  the  long  expanse  of  the  grand  saloon,  it  was  with 
rekindled  admiration.  His  stateroom  was  one  deck  above. 
Quickly  the  porter  led  him  up  the  grand  stairway,  past  the 
mahogany  sea  serpeant  twined  about  Neptune’s  trident  atop  the 
newell  posts,  face  to  face  with  the  portrait  of  severe,  skull- 
capped  Governor  Endecott  at  the  head  of  the  stairway,  and  then 
along  a  white-and-gold,  red-carpeted  corridor  to  his  stateroom. 

By  the  time  he  had  washed  and  descended  the  three  stairways 
to  the  dining  room,  the  puritan  was  leaving  Fall  River’s  lights 
well  astern.  Commander  Simmons,  Chief  Engineer  Charles 
Weed,  and  Purser  John  F.  Ward  were  seated.  Graciously,  Chief 
Steward  Rice  escorted  the  young  man  to  the  Captain’s  table, 


pulling  out  his  cane-backed  chair  as  Gardner  exchanged  salu¬ 
tations  with  the  officers. 

Gardner  knew  Chief  Engineer  Weed  intimately,  Ward  but 
casually.  While  Weed  was  carefully  removing  his  white  gloves, 
Simmons  said,  “Howland,  Rice  tells  me  there’s  more  listin’s  in 
this  menu,”  handing  him  a  large  four-page  folder,  “than  we 
enter  in  the  logbook  all  night.  I  gotta  count  ’em  up  sometime. 
You’re  my  guest,  my  lad,  stow  away  all  you  got  cargo  space  fur; 
maybe  the  fish  out  at  P’int  Judy  ’ll  be  thankin’  you  ’bout  mid¬ 
night.  Try  the  orange  fritters,  Howland.” 

“By  all  means,  Mr.  Gardner,”  said  the  Purser.  “Rice’s  chef 
has  made  them  a  most  popular  dish.” 

“Here’s  a  right  sharp  lad,  born  to  be  a  steamboat  man,” 
said  the  mariner  to  the  others.  “He’s  a-makin’  this  trip  special 
to  hear  tell  of  Jim  Fisk,  Jay  Gould,  ’n  Josie  Mansfield— with 
a  mite  throw’d  in  ’bout  hollerin’  William  Brown.  Howland, 
I  come  to  the  Line  as  pilot  on  the  bay  state  under  Cap’n 
Brown  in  ’65.  If  he’s  a-hollerin’  up  in  Saint  Peter’s  haven  like 
he  uster  dockin’  at  Fall  River,  there  ain’t  no  need  of  Gabriel’s 
trumpet.” 

Speaking  gravely,  Weed  faced  Gardner,  “Howland,  I  trust 
you  are  planning  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday.  If  the  Com¬ 
mander  is  goin’  to  talk  about  Josie  Mansfield,  you’d  better  go 
over  to  Plymouth  Church.  Of  course  Beecher’s  gone,  but  you’ll 
hear  a  powerful  sermon.”  Noting  the  young  man’s  surprise,  he 
continued,  “Josie  was  not  a  chaste  woman.” 

“Well  now,  Mr.  Weed,  Howland’s  got  to  sail  ’gainst  head 
tides  as  well  as  fair.  By  godfrey,  jest  listenin’  to  Chief  Mate 
Harry  Thompson  down  on  the  main  deck  at  dockin’  time  will 
learn  Howland  lots  worse  than  my  yarns  ’bout  that  female 
Josie.  Thompson’s  right  proficient  in  the  profane.” 

“And  Thompson’s  wife  can  utter  oaths  worse  than  Harry,” 
cut  in  Ward. 

“Commander  Simmons,”  interjected  Gardner  with  a  smile, 
“please  remember  I  am  old  enough  to  vote.  This  November 
I  cast  my  first  ballot  for  president.” 

“Be  you  Republican  or  Democrat,  Howland?”  inquired  the 
skipper. 
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“I  don’t  know  really,  Commander.  Both  Harrison  and 
Cleveland  were  good  men.  And  in  ’84  Father  wasn’t  sure 
whether  to  vote  for  Blaine  or  be  called  ‘mugwump’  by  voting 
for  Cleveland.” 

“Did  you  know,  Howland,”  asked  Weed,  ‘‘that  Grover 
Cleveland  was  on  the  first  trip  of  this  steamer?  He  was  just  out 
of  the  White  House  a  few  months.  A  fine  man,  too.” 

‘‘That  he  was,”  said  Simmons,  ‘‘no  stuck  up  airs  ’bout  him. 
Never  made  you  feel  he  was  the  President  of  the  whole  United 
States  when  he  come  aboard.” 

‘‘You  do  carry  lots  of  famous  people,  don’t  you!”  exclaimed 
Gardner. 

‘‘Yes,  and  a  lot  that  are  infamous,  too,”  remarked  Ward  as 
he  cut  a  sizable  portion  of  porterhouse  steak. 

‘‘Mr.  Ward,  I’ve  heard  ’em  say  that  every  president  since 
the  Line  started  back  in  ’47  has  made  at  least  one  trip  Down 
East  or  back.  When  I  come  on  the  bay  state,  Cap’n  Brown 
was  always  a-tellin’  ’bout  President  Polk  cornin’  on  the  cars 
from  Boston  and  sailin’  to  New  York.  The  bay  state  was  so 
new  then  she  was  hardly  shook  down.  Why,  down  in  Newport, 
they  put  on  sech  a  show,  rockets  ’n  cannon  firin’  ’n  sech,  that 
the  President  got  up  on  the  after  deck  ’n  made  a  speech.  Brown 
said  there  was  an  immense  lot  of  folks  on  Long  Wharf.  How 
’bout  some  of  the  other  presidents,  Mr.  Ward?” 

“Well,  I’m  not  sure  about  Zachary  Taylor— he  died  after 
a  year  in  office— but  I  know  Millard  Fillmore  went  down  to 
Newport  in  ’51— on  the  bay  state,  I  think.” 

‘‘Yes,  I’ve  heard  Cap’n  Brown  tell  ’bout  it,”  nodded  Simmons. 

“Abe  Lincoln,  I  don’t  know  about— course  he  had  to  stay 
close  to  Washington  during  the  war— but  Mrs.  Lincoln,  she 
went  down  to  Boston  to  visit  her  son  in  Harvard  several  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  Now  let’s  see,  after  Lincoln  came  Andy  Johnson 
— h’m— I  don’t  recall  about  him.” 

“But,  you’ve  forgotten  Buchanan,  haven’t  you?”  said  Weed. 
“He  came  before  Lincoln.” 

“And,”  queried  Gardner,  “didn’t  Franklin  Pierce  come  be¬ 
fore  Lincoln,  too?” 

“Well,  Pierce  was  from  down  New  Hampshire  way,”  said 
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Simmons.  “I  reckon  he  must’ve  made  some  trips;  don’t  seem 
to  recall  any  though.” 

“Well,  there’s  no  question  about  the  recent  ones,”  responded 
Ward.  “Grant  was  always  going  down  to  Boston  or  Newport; 
Hayes  made  trips,  so  did  Arthur;  Cleveland  every  summer; 
and  President  Harrison  to  Bar  Harbor.  I  don’t  doubt,  Com¬ 
mander,  if  the  lists  could  be  checked,  we’d  find  we  had  carried 
every  president,  and  while  he  was  in  office,  too.  Pop  Connell 
would  remember;  he’s  collected  tickets  here  since  ’49.” 

“I’ve  seen  all  the  Civil  War  generals  come  aboard— Sherman 
’n  Sheridan,  Ben  Butler  ’n  McClellan— Jim  Fisk  was  kinda’ 
taken  with  ‘Little  Mac’;”  said  Simmons. 

Weed  turned  to  the  mariner,  “Commander,  why  did  General 
Grant  take  to  summering  at  Long  Branch  and  stop  going  regu¬ 
lar  to  Newport?” 

“Well,  ’cording  to  what  I  know,  the  main  reason  was  that 
some  of  them  New  Yorkers— Moses  Taylor  ’n  Childs— bought 
him  a  cottage  for  his  very  own.  ’N  then  the  Government 
fellers  down  in  Washington  could  get  to  him  easier  at  the 
Branch.  Grant’d  see  anybody— Government  clerks  or  poten¬ 
tates;  got  himself  inter  lots  of  trouble  that  way.  But  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  night— guess  it  was  ’bout  ’72  on  the  Newport— the 
President  told  me  at  supper  that  them  Jersey  mosquitoes  at 
Long  Branch  was  terrible.  Why,  he  said  they  could  open  clams 
with  their  beaks.” 

“Mosquitoes,”  laughed  Ward,  “Commander,  do  you  re¬ 
member  the  time  George  Connor  or  Orlando  Taylor,  the  pas¬ 
senger  agents,  hired  some  fancy  writing  fellow  and  printed 
that  Old  Colony  Railroad  book  ‘To  the  Pilgrims’  Land’— or 
something  like  that?  He  wrote  in  it  that  nobody  ever  heard 
of  a  mosquito  on  the  pilgrim  or  the  Bristol.” 

“Huh,  I’d  forgotten  it,  but  now  that  you  mention  it,  I  re¬ 
collect  a  blasted  female  that  come  to  me  at  Fall  River  one 
mornin’— nobody  else  could  peacify  her— she  had  a  dead  mos¬ 
quito  in  one  hand  ’n  that  there  book  Ward  was  a-speakin’  of 
in  the  other,  ’n  she  wanted  her  ticket  money  give  back.  Tried 
to  convince  her  ’twan’t  a  mosquito  but  a  special  breed  Cape 
Cod  sand  flea.” 
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“Did  you  convince  her?”  inquired  Gardner. 

“Howland,”  said  the  skipper,  lifting  the  top  from  the  silver 
serving  dish,  “ain’t  them  elegant  orange  fritters?” 

Gardner  laughed  at  the  mariner’s  sudden  change  in  course. 
“You  certainly  face  all  sorts  of  problems  and  meet  all  kinds  of 
people.  Being  captain  of  a  Fall  River  steamer  is  a  tremendous 
responsibility,  isn’t  it?” 

“Mebbe  so,”  responded  Simmons,  “but  the  chief  cook  at  the 
Parker  House  down  t’  Boston  gets  paid  more’n  I  do.  Fact  is, 
he  gets  more’n  President  Elliott  over  t’  Harvard.” 

“Come,  now,  you’re  joking,  Commander.” 

“Oh  no,  I  ain’t  aimin’  to  joke  at  all,  Howland.  Other  week 
Harper's  Weekly  come  right  out  ’n  said  the  Parker  House  cook 
was  paid  $4,000  fur  a  year  and  President  Elliott  $3,200.” 

Purser  Ward  laughed,  “The  trouble  is,  sir,  good  cooks  are 
evidently  scarcer  than  college  presidents  in  Boston.  Now,  of 
course,  men  worthy  to  be  Fall  River  captains  ...” 

Simmons  pulled  a  big  gold  watch  from  an  expansive  pocket. 
“Must  be  gettin’  down  to  Gould  Island.  I’ll  have  to  go  aloft 
fur  a  spell.  Howland,  what  they  goin’  to  name  the  new  steam¬ 
boat  that  George  Peirce  was  showin’  us  the  other  night?” 

“I  heard  Mr.  Peirce  say  somebody  had  suggested  ‘Priscilla’— 
for  Priscilla  Alden,  of  course,  the  one  Longfellow  wrote  about. 
I  don’t  know  whether  it  has  been  definitely  decided  yet.” 

“Can’t  get  over  how  fancy  that  new  steamboat’s  goin’  to  be— 
was  thinkin’  it  cornin’  through  the  saloon  tonight.  Never 
thought  we  could  see  better’n  this  puritan.  She’s  not  goin’ 
t’  have  engines  like  this  one,  Mr.  Weed— somethin’  like  our 
new  Plymouth.  Howland,  I  presume  likely  you’ll  go  with 
Mr.  Weed  to  the  engine  room  to  see  them  barrin’  when  we 
back  across  Newport  dock.  Come  to  my  cabin  after  we  turn 
Goat  Island  and  I’ll  tell  you  ’bout  the  time  they  wouldn’t  ’low 
Jim  Fisk  t’  hold  a  prayer  meetin’  on  Boston  Common  on 
Sunday.” 

The  Commander’s  alert  waiter  handed  the  mariner  his  uni¬ 
form  cap.  Simmons  departed  quickly  for  the  pilot  house  to 
guide  the  big  side-wheeler’s  swing  around  the  Torpedo  Station. 
At  Newport  the  puritan  would  stow  more  cargo  and  receive 
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a  hundred  or  more  passengers.  Ward  hastened  to  the  Purser’s 
office  to  supervise  distribution  of  the  Newport  stateroom  keys. 

Gardner  accompanied  Chief  Engineer  Weed  to  observe  the 
operation  of  the  puritan’s  massive  engine.  Weed,  the  prac¬ 
tical,  and  Gardner,  the  technical  student,  talked  glibly  for 
an  hour  concerning  the  Stevens  valve  gear,  the  “rock  shaft,’’ 
the  “toes,”  the  trip  shaft,  and  other  elements  of  the  beam  en¬ 
gine.  Gardner  gave  the  white-bearded  engineer  a  description 
of  the  proposed  double-compound  engine  which  he  had  heard 
Andrew  Fletcher  and  Peirce  discuss  in  detail  two  days  before. 
Weed,  familiar  with  the  triple-expansion  of  the  new  Plymouth, 
was  loathe  to  see  the  young  man  depart  when  the  bell  from 
the  pilot  house  called  for  the  puritan  to  go  astern,  first  ma¬ 
neuver  in  her  leaving  the  wharf  for  the  night  run  to  New  York. 

“Well,  did  the  Chief  get  any  grease  on  his  white  gloves?” 
laughed  Simmons  as  Gardner  entered  the  Captain’s  forward- 
gallery  deck  cabin.  The  room,  almost  directly  under  the  pilot 
house,  was  as  large  as  the  puritan’s  bridal  staterooms. 

“Howland,  there’s  so  much  to  tell  ’bout  Jim  Fisk  you’d  have 
to  sail  with  me  every  night  fur  a  week,  ’n  that  wouldn’t  do  your 
book  learnin’  no  good.  But  ’til  I  find  you  failin’  to  sleep,  I’ll 
give  you  the  night,”  and  then  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “that’s 
if  we  don’t  get  fog.” 

“Why,  Commander  Simmons,  the  stars  are  out;  it’s  a  beau¬ 
tiful  night.  There’s  no  danger  of  my  falling  asleep  with  you 
telling  stories!” 

“Howland,  lad,  where  in  thunder  ought  this  yarn  to  com¬ 
mence?  Jim  Fisk  was  the  sort  of  feller  comes  along  ’bout  once 
in  a  hundred  years— maybe  two  hundred  be  better  t’  say.  Why, 
he  went  from  drivin’  a  peddlin’  cart  of  notions  ’round  Vermont 
to  holdin’  the  reins  of  the  Erie  Railway  ’n  our  boat  line.  I  don’t 
think  I  overstate  it  t’  say  he  come  t’  New  York  unknown  ’n  in 
three  or  four  years  had  more  power’n  anybody  else  on  the 
whole  continent  of  North  America. 

“There  was  more  in  the  papers  about  Jim  Fisk  than  there  was 
’bout  General  Grant,  ’n  Grant  was  runnin’  the  Government. 
Of  course,  the  Democrats  ’n  Andy  Johnson  was  sayin’  he  was 
ruinin’  it.  Jim  owned  some  railroads  ’n  steamboats  and  was 
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lashed  up  ’longside  of  Boss  Tweed  in  ownin’  a  bench  of 
jedges.  As  if  that  wan’t  enough,  he  owned  an  opry  house  ’n 
a  bevy  of  dancin’  females;  ’n  if  Chief  Weed  ain’t  a-listenin’— 
well,  he  sort  of  owned  that  play  actress,  Josie  Mansfield.  All 
them  things  he  got  hold  of  in  a  couple  o’  years. 

“Jim  come  to  New  York  during  the  war  between  the  states 
’n  he  got  right  in  with  Dan’l  Drew.  Jim  must’ve  gone  nigh 
t’  Uncle  Dan’l  with  a  prayer  book  stuck  outer  his  pocket. 
Why,  Jim  plumb  sold  the  Stonington  Line  fur  Uncle  Dan’l 
quick  as  the  Connecticut’s  oscillatin’  engine’d  cease  to  oscil¬ 
late— knew  that  word  ’bout  the  coNNECTicuT’d  get  a  smile 
out’er  you,  Howland.  Trouble  is  George  Peirce  didn’t  build 
the  Connecticut  .  .  .  Well,  that  Connecticut  wan’t  back  in 
Jim  Fisk’s  time— I’d  better  get  back  on  my  course.  Let’s  see 
now,  what  buoy  was  I  abeam  of?  Oh,  ’bout  sellin’  the  Stoning¬ 
ton  Line.  When  it  come  out  that  Fisk  was  Dan’l’s  agent  fur 
to  sell  the  steamboats,  old  Commodore  Vanderbilt  says,  ‘Who 
in  thunder’s  Jim  Fisk?’  Well,  he  know’d  pretty  soon— Dan’l 
put  Jim  on  the  Erie  Board  of  Directors. 

“But,  Howland,  there’s  no  use  tellin’  ’bout  the  Erie.  Kendrick 
or  some  of  them  railroad  fellers’ll  have  to  do  that.  I’ll  stick 
to  Fisk  ’n  steamboatin’.  First,  though,  let  me  tell  y’  Jim  Fisk 
was  brimful  o’  kindness— always  passin’  folks  on  the  boat  fur 
nothin’,  tellin’  Pop  Connell  t’  collect  no  tickets,  ’n  the  steward 
to  feed  ’em.  By  godfrey,  when  they  tell  ’bout  Jim’s  morals 
bein’  awful  loose— no  use  sayin’  they  wasn’t— I  remarks  ’bout 
how  he  loved  children,  ’n  animals,  ’n  was  right  good  to  widders. 

“Presume  likely,  Cap’n  Gardner  has  told  y’  how  Jim  had 
250  singin’  canaries  on  the  Bristol  and  a  like  number  on  the 
providence.  Give  each  of  ’em  a  name,  know’d  one  from  the 
other,  too.  Even  named  one  Ben  Simmons.  Speakin’  o’  that, 
makes  me  recollect  that  Jim  give  Uncle  Ben  a  $10,000  life 
insurance  policy  with  the  carryin’  fees  all  paid.  ’N  once  he  give 
a  clerk  $10,000  fur  doin’  somethin’  smart. 

“Free  with  his  money,  was  Jim.  Why,  he  paid  $107  for  a 
dog!  ’Twas  a  terrier  named  Erie.  Jim  took  Erie  down  t’ 
Newport;  howled  all  night  on  the  freight  deck  worse  ’n  Old 
Colony  locomotive  whistle.  Erie  ’n  the  dockmaster’s  dog  had 
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a  barkin’  match  when  we  landed.  Never  needed  Harry  Thomp¬ 
son’s  bell  t’  tell  me  when  the  lines  was  clear  at  Newport.  The 
dog  barked  soon  as  the  hawsers  went  inter  the  harbor. 

“Now  Jay  Gould  was  as  different  from  Jim  as  the  bay  STATE’d 
be  t’  the  new  Priscilla.  Never  did  figger  how  Jim  ’n  Mr. 
Gould  got  spliced  so  close.  Mr.  Gould  was  a  family  man— no 
consortin’  with  the  likes  o’  Josie  Mansfield.  Mr.  Gould  come 
t’  New  York  ’bout  ten  years  ’fore  Fisk.  He  told  me  a  mouse 
trap  brought  him  t’  New  York.” 

“A  mouse  trap?  What  do  you  mean,  sir?” 

“Oh,  Gould  invented  some  sort  o’  trap,  ’n  he  brought  it 
t’  New  York  t’  sell,  all  done  up  in  a  mahogany  box.  Some 
feller  on  the  street  car  thought  he  was  grabbin’  jewels  and  run 
off  with  it,  Gould  leggin’  after  him.  He  got  it  back,  all  right. 
Don’t  recollect  what  Mr.  Gould  said  ever  happened  to  his  trap, 
but  ’pears  to  me  he  caught  a  lot  of  two-legged  mice,  especially 
on  that  ‘Black  Friday’  I  was  a-tellin’  y’  of  last  trip.” 

The  puritan  was  now  rising  and  falling  in  a  heavy  swell. 
Gardner  heard  the  wind  whipping  the  halyards  against  the 
flag  staffs.  Simmons,  apparently  so  engrossed  in  his  tale  as  to  be 
oblivious  of  his  steamer,  arose,  throwing  back  the  window 
shutter.  “There’s  Block  Island— North  Light,  we’re  ’bout  on 
time,”  pulling  out  his  watch  for  verification,  “due  to  pass  Block 
Island  North  at  11:08;  it’s  11:12.  People  down  t’  Tiverton 
tells  me  they  know  the  time  by  seein’  us  or  the  pilgrim  cornin’ 
from  Fall  River. 

“Well,  now  I’ll  tell  y’  ’bout  Jim  headin’  fur  Boston  com¬ 
mandin’  a  regiment.  Give  the  Boston  Puritans  a  shock,  too. 
Jim  was  a  fidgety  sort  of  feller,  always  had  to  be  doin’  some¬ 
thin’  different.  Posin’  as  admiral,  ’n  livin’  with  Josie,  ’n  runnin’ 
the  Erie  offices  in  Pike’s  Opry  House— ’twan’t  new  any  more. 
So  in  ’71  he  got  himself  made  the  Colonel  o’  New  York’s 
Ninth  Regiment.  ’N  then  he  started  puttin’  on  marchin’ 
shows.  Took  the  regiment  to  Long  Branch  on  the  Plymouth 
rock.  Called  it  Camp  Gould.  They  had  dress  parades,  ’n 
grand  military  balls  ’n  sech.  Jim  was  mighty  proud  of  the 
regiment.  So  he  got  the  idea  he’d  show  ’em  off  Down  East; 
always  sort  of  claimed  Boston  was  his  home  anyway.  Had 
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bought  his  wife  Lucy  a  $75,000  house  in  Boston  ...” 

“His  wife,  Lucy?”  interrupted  Gardner.  “So  he  was  married, 
too?” 

The  mariner  looked  intently  at  the  student  and  remained 
silent.  “Howland,”  he  said  at  length,  “Maybe  I  shouldn’t  've 
told  ’bout  Josie.  Guess  Chief  Weed  was  proper  in  sayin’  so  at 
supper.  But,  Howland,  New  York  ’n  Boston,  ’n  Bridgeport 
layin’  between  ’em,  know’d  that  Jim  and  Josie  was  a-livin’  to¬ 
gether  ’n  no  parson  ever  married  ’em.  But  I’ll  jest  stick  to  Jim 
from  now  on. 

“Jim’s  packin’  his  soldiers  down  t’  Boston  in  June  of  ’71  is 
plain  in  my  mind  as  settin’  in  George  Peirce’s  office  Tuesday 
night.  I’d  jest  been  made  Cap’n  o’  the  Newport— smart  she 
was,  almost  as  fast  as  the  metropolis— ’n  I  was  kind  of  proud 
to  have  ’em  all  sailin’  with  me.  Jim  sent  word  down  t’  Boston 
he  was  a-bringin’  his  Ninth  Regiment  t’  aid  in  celebratin’ 
Bunker  Hill  Day.  That  was  ’bout  as  bad  news  as  Gage’s  British 
cornin’  t’  Bunker  Hill  the  first  time. 

“Then  Jim  posted  a  letter  to  Boston’s  Mayor  ’n  Aldermen, 
askin’  fur  t’  hold  a  Sunday  prayer  meetin’  out  on  Boston 
Common.  Well,  that  shocked  the  Methodists  ’n  Unitarians  'n 
the  Puritans  worse’n  if  Brigham  Young  wanted  t’  ’stablish  a 
branch  of  his  Mormons  next  t’  Phillips  Brook’s  church.  Mayor 
’n  Aldermen  was  right  perplexed— couldn’t  see  no  way  t’  stop 
prayin’  on  Sunday.  The  Methodist  folk  got  heated  up  more’n 
at  their  lustiest  shoutin’  meetin’;  sent  a  committee  t’  the  State 
House  ’n  asked  Governor  Claflin  t’  forbid  any  Massachusetts 
regiments  paradin’  with  Jim’s  New  Yorkers.  Methodists  figger’d 
if  Jim  wanted  t’  pray,  let  him  go  t’  church  like  other  folks. 
Now  if  it  was  Scotch  Presbyterians  said  it,  I’d  figger  they  had 
a  mind  t’  their  collection  baskets,  knowing  Jim  was  right 
liberal.  Anyway,  Jim  couldn’t  get  nowhere  with  his  prayin’ 
show;  Boston  authorities  said  ’twan’t  orthodox,  ’n  would  pro¬ 
fane  the  Common,  ’n  confusion  ’n  crowds  wan’t  proper  on 
the  Sabbath.  Folks  from  Provincetown  over  t’  the  Berkshires 
got  talkin’  ’bout  it,  ’n  the  Springfield  Republican  wrote  an 
editorial  sayin’  that  Jim  ought  to  march  his  men  t’  State’s 
Prison— plenty  of  room  fur  devotions  there. 
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“Jim’s  mind  was  fixed.  He  was  a-goin’  to  have  Sunday  prayers 
on  the  Common  or  at  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  He  couldn’t 
see  how  ’twas  any  worse  than  the  time  they  put  up  a  big  tent 
on  the  Common  and  served  victuals  to  four  thousand  people 
when  President  Fillmore  come  t’  Boston  fur  the  Railroad  Ju¬ 
bilee,  ’n  the  President  couldn’t  go  to  the  feastin’  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  ’cause  he  had  a  tech  of  diarrhee.  Jim  was  powerful  de¬ 
termined  ’bout  this  prayin’  show.  Only  person  I  recollect 
talked  Jim  outer  bein’  determined  was  Josie,  ’n  I  jest  told  y’ 
I  wouldn’t  talk  ’bout  her.  Well,  she  jest  keeps  bobbin’  inter 
Jim’s  doin’s.  Anyway,  Jim  ’n  Josie  come  down  on  the  boat 
goin’  t’  Boston,  ’n  at  the  wharf  Josie  was  determined  t’  ride 
in  the  locomotive  of  the  Boat  Train.  Jim  was  determined  she 
shouldn’t.  Well,  Josie  rode  up’n  the  cab— her  white  dress  was 
ruined  with  soot— presume  likely  Jim  toted  her  right  up  t’ 
Jordon  Marsh’s  fur  a  new  dress. 

“I  kin  see  that  Regiment  a-comin’  down  Murray  Street  t’  the 
Newport  plain  as  yesterday.  Jim  a-leadin’  them,  the  band  a- 
playin’  ‘The  Mocking  Bird,’  every  blessed  one  of  ’em  with  an 
extra  uniform,  ’n  blanket  ’n  knapsack.  ’N  I  recollect  how  much 
sickness  there  was  goin’  through  the  Sound.’’ 

“Why,  was  it  so  rough— or  was  it  something  else?” 

“Jest  my  joke,  Howland.  Jim  wouldn’t  ’low  no  liquor  on 
board,  that’s  what  he  said  right  out.  But  with  a  lot  o’  winkin’ 
he  had  ‘medicinal  drinks’  fur  staterooms  60  ’n  72  ’n  77  ’n  79. 
Fellers  in  them  rooms  was  awful  feeble,  kept  callin’  fur  re¬ 
vivin’  spirits  way  past  New  London.  Well,  we  got  inter  New¬ 
port  at  3  o’clock,  ’n  the  drums  started  to  wake  up  the  sleepin’ 
regiment  t’  get  ’em  ready  fur  the  train.  ’N  despite  all  the  rantin’ 
Methodists,  Colonel  Finan  of  the  Massachusetts  Ninth  come 
aboard  t’  receive  Jim  proper. 

“  ’N,  Howland,  would  you  believe  it,  they  all  parades  ’cross 
the  gangplank,  ’n  the  train  starts  out  ’n  then  comes  backin’ 
down  t’  Newport  dock.  Couple  o’  officers  comes  runnin’  off 
hollerin’  ‘The  Colonel’s  lost  his  sword.’  So  we  turn  out  the 
whole  crew  to  hunt  the  Newport,  keel  to  truck.  Found  Jim’s 
sword  right  quick;  ’twas  behind  his  bed  in  the  bridal  chamber. 

“I  went  down  t’  Boston  on  the  reg’lar  train  ’cause  Jim  was 
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still  talkin’  of  his  prayin’  show  ’n  I  wanted  t’  see  the  doin’s. 
They  tell  me  crowds  was  terrific  when  Jim’s  train  come  in  at 
8  o’clock.  Everybody  was  eyein’  Jim;  his  horse  was  glossed  up 
’n  his  mustache  waxed  more’n  I’d  ever  seen  it.  ’Most  always 
had  his  barber  ’n  tailor  travelin’  when  anythin’  special  was 
afoot.  Tailor,  ’cordin’  t’  some,  was  a  Hungarian  prince,  ’n 
his  cook  a  Spanish  count. 

“Jim  didn’t  get  t’  pray  on  the  Common,  but  he  wan’t  com¬ 
pletely  anchored  by  the  Methodists  'n  Unitarians.  Hired  the 
Boston  Theater  ’n  St.  James  Hotel  fur  Sunday  afternoon,  ’n 
had  his  chaplain  prayin’  and  preachin’,  ’n  ’fore  the  benediction 
Jim  gets  up  ’n  makes  a  speech.  Apologized  t’  the  Mayor  fur 
the  Regiment  not  givin’  him  proper  salute,  claimin’  they  didn’t 
see  His  Honor  soon  enough  t’  give  the  order.  ’N  he  wan’t 
kept  altogether  off  the  Common,  ’cause  his  band  give  a  great 
concert  Sunday  night.  I  was  at  the  theater  ’n  the  Common  ’n, 
you  know,  Howland,  I  was  kind  o’  proud  of  Jim.  Why,  Boston, 
fur  all  its  ‘Anvil  Chorus’  at  the  Peace  Jubilee,  never  heard 
music  like  Jim’s  Gothamites  give  ’em— heard  lots  o’  folks 
sayin’  so.  Ain’t  you  tired  out  with  all  this  yarn  tellin’,  How¬ 
land?’’ 

“No,  Commander,  but  I’m  afraid  I’m  really  imposing  on 
you.  Maybe  I  should  go  to  my  room,  but  ...” 

“But  you  don’t  want  to,  is  that  it,  Howland?  Stay  right 
anchored,  lad.  Ever  hear  o’  Horace  Greeley?’’ 

“Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune?  Oh, 
yes.  He  ran  for  President,  didn’t  he?” 

“Well,  back  in  the  summer  of  ’69,  when  I  was  a  pilot,  old 
Horace  had  t’  go  down  t’  Boston.  Jim  was  struttin’  on  the  pier, 
togged  in  his  admiral’s  outfit,  superintendin’  the  loadin’  or 
makin’  believe  he  was,  when  he  spied  old  long  hair  ’n  chin 
whiskers  cornin’,  lookin’  like  a  run-down  schoolmaster.  Jim 
rushes  up,  grabs  his  carpetbag  ’n  says,  ‘Mr.  Greeley,  you  are 
most  welcome— come  right  aboard— we  sail  directly.’ 

“Greeley  kept  lookin’  at  the  big  diamond  ’n  the  admiral’s 
uniform  ’n  kept  hangin’  on  t’  his  carpetbag.  Jim,  seein’  Greeley 
perplexed,  says,  ‘I’m  Jim  Fisk!’  ’N  then  ’twas  Jim’s  turn  t’  be 
perplexed  ’cause  Greeley  starts  tellin’  how  he  remembered  Fisk 
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in  the  North  Atlantic  blockade  runnin’  durin*  the  war  between 
the  states.  Jim  kind  of  gulped  but  says  right  quick,  ‘Oh,  Mr. 
Greeley,  you  are  mistaken.  I’m  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  of  the  Erie 
Railway.  Why,  your  Tribune  has  often  complimented  the 
conduct  of  our  road.’  ’N  then  what  do  you  think  old  Horace 
says?” 

‘‘I  haven’t  any  idea.” 

“Why,  he  says  t’  Jim  that  the  Erie  was  mismanaged  ’n  that 
it  orter  pay  stockholders  big  dividends.  By  godfrey,  right  t’ 
Jim  Fisk,  of  Erie,  he  said  that. 

“Jim  signals  the  Chief  Steward  ’n  tells  him  t’  put  his  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Greeley,  in  the  best  stateroom.  Steward  comes  back 
directly  ’n  tells  the  Admiral  there  ain’t  nothin’  unoccupied 
but  the  bridal  chamber.  ‘Escort  Mr.  Greeley  there  at  once. 
The  freedom  of  the  boat  is  his,*  says  Jim  very  grand  like. 
Greeley  didn’t  want  no  bridal  room,  said  he  was  willin’  t’  sleep 
on  a  sofa  or  a  mattress  laid  down  on  the  saloon  floor.  ’Course 
Jim  wouldn’t  listen  t’  sech  talk;  the  best  bridal  room  wan’t 
too  good  fur  Mr.  Greeley. 

“Then,  when  old  chin  whiskers  comes  down  t’  supper,  Jim 
was  right  there  t’  receive  him.  Sent  a  bottle  of  Roederer  to  the 
table  ‘compliments  of  Admiral  Fisk.*  Well,  the  old  printer 
wouldn’t  tech  it— nothin’  to  drink  but  water.  When  he  got 
done,  Fisk  takes  him  ’round  the  boat.  Greeley  ’n  Jim  come 
out  on  deck,  and  Dodsworth’s  band  strikes  up  ‘Hail  ter  the 
Chief.’  ’N  that  was  back  in  ’69.  Greeley  was  all  fur  Grant 
then,  didn’t  run  agin  the  General  ’til  1872.  ’N  at  11  o’clock 
when  Greeley  said  it  was  time  he  was  prayin’  fur  Grant,  ’n  the 
country,  ’n  the  Tribune ,  Jim  escorts  him  right  t’  the  door  of 
the  bridal  room.  Presume  likely  he  wanted  t’  see  Greeley  didn’t 
sleep  on  no  mattress. 

“  ’Twas  lively  next  mornin’  fur  a  bit  at  Fall  River.  Greeley 
comes  down  t’  pay  fur  his  ticket.  Purser  says,  ‘Mr.  Greeley,  that 
money  ain’t  no  good.’  Well,  y*  know  the  torrent  of  words 
Greeley  could  pour  out  in  the  Tribune  or  lecturin’.  Indignant 
like  he  says,  ‘Course  this  bill  is  genuine  Government  money,’ 
*n  pulls  another  outer  his  pocketbook.  ‘No  good  neither,’  says 
the  Purser.  Well,  it  took  Greeley  awhile  t’  understand  that 
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Admiral  Fisk  had  give  orders  that  no  money  was  t’  be  collected 
from  Mr.  Greeley.” 

Simmons,  who  had  been  talking  steadily  for  more  than  two 
hours,  reached  for  his  watch  and  then  selected  an  apple  from 
a  dish  of  fruit  on  the  table.  “Howland,  it’s  ’most  one  o’clock. 
I’ll  give  you  twenty  minutes  more— that’ll  take  us  down  to 
Horton’s  P’int.  Ain’t  as  young  as  I  used  to  be.” 

“I’m  sorry,  Commander.  I’m  afraid  I’ve  more  than  worn 
out  my  welcome.  You  know  I  want  to  come  with  the  Old 
Colony  Steamboat  Company.  Maybe  some  day  I  can  work  up 
to  a  place  like  Father’s.  It  has  been  exciting  to  hear  about  the 
bay  state  and  the  metropolis  and  the  Newport.  I’m  deeply 
grateful  to  you,  sir.” 

“Glad  to  tell  ’bout  the  Fall  River  Line— ain’t  nothin’  else 
like  it  in  the  world.  It’s  agreed  at  Horton’s  P’int  we  both  turn 
in.  Well,  t’  finish  up  ’bout  Jim.  .  .  .  Fur  darin’  t’  fight  the 
whole  of  Wall  Street  ’n  not  carin’  what  folks  thought  ’bout 
him,  there  was  never  another  like  the  Admiral.  Said  right  on 
the  Bristol  one  night,  ‘I’m  plain  Jim  Fisk— angel  or  devil, 
jest  as  you  choose  to  take  me.’  But  in  ’71  Josie  Mansfield  got  t’ 
dividin’  her  love  ’tween  Jim  ’n  a  fellow  from  down  Philadelphia 
way  named  Stokes.  Jim  put  it  right  up  to  Josie,  ‘Which  do 
you  love  best— me  or  Ned  Stokes?’  But  Jim  couldn’t  get  Josie 
to  declare  outright. 

“Well,  it  got  t’  be  a  public  fuss.  Some  of  Jim’s  letters  t’ 
Josie  was  printed,  ’n  there  was  suin’  fur  libel  ’n,  not  bein’  a 
lawyer,  I  don’t  know  what  else.  Some  sort  of  trial  started  late 
in  ’71  and  was  carried  over  by  the  jedge  to  next  January. 

“  ’N  then  ’twas  all  over  fur  Jim.  His  favorite  sayin’  was  the 
words  ‘Your  old  tin  stove!’  Jim’s  old  tin  stove  went  out  to 
ashes  on  January  6,  1872.  Recollect  the  date  clear  as  kin  be. 
Jim  was  goin’  up  the  staircase  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  ’n 
Stokes  comes  up  behind  and  fires  a  gun.  They  carried  Jim  to 
a  room,  but  ’twas  seen  right  quick  the  tide  was  ebbin’.  Sent 
fur  Lucy,  his  wife,  t’  come  rushin’  from  Boston.  Jim  made  up 
his  will;  Jay  Gould  and  the  doctor  signed  it.  Jest  age  37  he 
was;  ’n  more’n  once  he’d  licked  Vanderbilt  ’n  all  them  Wall 
Street  fellers. 
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“I  recollect  the  funeral.  Jim  lay  in  state  at  the  Grand  Opry 
House,  and  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the  boats  ’n  the 
Narragansett  Steamship  office  was  escorted  special  to  23rd  Street 
by  the  police.  The  Ninth  Regiment  give  Jim  a  big  funeral 
procession  to  the  Brattleboro  train.  That  night  on  the  New¬ 
port,  I  heard  a  man  say  that  since  Lincoln  died  nobody  had 
had  so  many  a-mournin’  him  as  Jim.  I  jest  couldn’t  sleep  fur 
thinkin’  of  him. 

“Couple  of  nights  later  the  Fall  River  News  run  an  editorial 
sayin’  Fisk’s  murder  would  thrill  the  community  ’cause  it  was 
the  result  of  wine,  women,  and  wickedness.  Our  agent  in  Fall 
River,  Frank  Pike,  was  so  upset  at  that  writin’  that  he  took 
our  paid  sailin’  notices  right  outer  the  paper.  Pike  sent  word 
t’  the  Managin’  Director  in  New  York  that  people  in  Fall  River 
wasn’t  agreein’  with  the  paper— they  was  sympathizin’  with  us 
in  our  great  loss. 

“Heard  ’em  tell  ’bout  auctionin’  the  canaries  up  on  Broad¬ 
way.  I  know  the  biddin’  would’ve  pleased  Jim.  That  bird 
‘Colonel  Fisk,  Jr.,’  which  used  t’  be  let  loose  ’n  would  fly  to  the 
prettiest  lady’s  hat,  brought  exactly  $10.00  more  ’n  ‘Jay  Gould.’ 
‘Colonel  Fisk,  Jr.’  was  sold  fur  $16.25.  Auctioneer  couldn’t  git 
more’n  $6.25  fur  ‘Jay  Gould.’  Birds  ’n  cages  brought  $3,000. 
’N  Jim’s  gold  music  box— reg’lar  workin’  model  of  the  prov¬ 
idence  ’twas— went  t’  one  of  Jim’s  friends  at  the  Opry  House 
fur  $1,600.  That’s  the  way  it  ended,  Howland. 

“Right  soon  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  took  us  over.  ’Cordin’ 
to  what  I  hear  the  Old  Colony’s  goin’ t’  be  took  right  quick  by 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  ’n  Hartford.  Well,  Howland,  we’re 
abeam  Horton’s  P’int.’’  Simmons  pulled  back  the  window 
shutter  for  verification. 

“I’ll  never  forget  this  night  as  long  as  I  live,  Commander. 
I’ve  learned  more  about  the  Fall  River  Line  sailing  with 
you  on  the  puritan  tonight  than  in  living  in  the  same  house 
with  the  Line’s  Superintendent.  You’ve  been  wonderful  to  me. 
Now  I  understand  why  you  were  a  favorite  of  Jim  Fisk’s  and 
Father  speaks  so  highly  of  you.  How  can  I  ever  show  my 
gratitude?  I  know  we  have  reached  Horton’s  Point,  but  may 
I  impose  on  you  for  just  one  more  question.  Jim  Fisk’s  prov- 
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idence  is  still  on  the  Line,  but  you  were  the  Captain  of  the 
Bristol.  Were  you  on  the  Bristol  when  she  burned?” 

“I  was  hopin’  nothin’  would  be  said  ’bout  that.  Aye,  I  was 
Commander  of  her  when  she  become  a  torch.  ’Twan’t  held  my 
fault,  but  jest  the  same  I  was  her  master.  A  kettle  of  fat  got 
boilin’  down  in  the  kitchen  after  dockin’  at  Newport.  ’Twas 
a  Sunday  mornin’,  December  30,  ’88.  Most  everybody  was 
ashore  ’cept  some  Newport  passengers.  I  was  preparin’  t’  take 
the  second  train  ’n  found  my  cabin  full  o’  steam.  ’N  then  the 
fire  alarm  was  goin’.  One  passenger  run  off  with  a  mite  of  a 
boy  in  one  arm  ’n  a  girl  in  the  other,  undressed  they  was,  ’n 
their  clothes  bein’  kind  o’  carried  by  ’em  all.  Chief  Mate  Harry 
Thompson  had  the  hose  playin’  in  ’bout  two  minutes,  ’n  the 
Newport  fire  wagons  come  gallopin’  down  Long  Wharf  but 
couldn’t  do  nothin’.  Was  powerful  afeared  fur  a  bit  the 
pilgrim,  layin’  in  the  slip  to  the  south  of  us,  would  ketch,  even 
though  she  had  so  much  iron. 

“Our  hawsers  kept  burnin’  off,  ’n  we  kept  a-fastenin’  them 
t’  keep  from  driftin’  out  from  the  firemen  on  the  dock.  The 
port  hog  frame  crashed,  ’n  then  the  port  stack.  ’N  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  blazin’  ’n  crashin’  I  heard  em  callin’  ‘Com¬ 
mander  Simmons— Boston  telegram  fur  Commander  Simmons.’ 
Figger’d  it  was  from  Kendrick.  Instead,  some  damn  passenger 
wires  t’  me  that  he  had  left  his  brush  and  comb  in  Stateroom 
42.— Well,  he  didn’t  never  git  ’em  back.— Howland,  I  jest  don’t 
want  t’  talk  no  more  about  it.  Was  all  broke  up  when  Kendrick 
—he  was  General  Manager  then— ’n  Directors  Brayton  ’n  Borden 
come  on  a  coach  hitched  to  a  locomotive  run  special  from 
Boston  when  they  got  the  news  by  telegraph.  All  that  black 
walnut,  ’n  the  rosewood  doors  from  Panama,  ’n  that  inlaid 
mahogany  staircase,  ’n  them  elegant  mirrors— the  Bristol  that 
I  know’d  ’n  loved  ’n  sailed  was  ashes  ’n  soot.  Lord  A’mighty, 
long  as  it  had  to  be  I  was  right  glad  we  was  docked  ’n  Jim  Fisk 
didn’t  have  to  see  her  blazin’.  Howland,  Horton’s  P’int’s  astern 
of  us.  Don’t  mean  to  be  abrupt,  my  lad,  but  it’s  time  to  say 
good  night.” 

“Commander  Simmons,  I’ll  never  forget  this  trip  on  the 
puritan.  I’ll  look  forward  to  your  first  trip  on  the  priscilla,” 
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ANDREW  FLETCHER’S  HONOR  SHIP 

The  insistent  voice  of  Captain  Stephen  A.  Gardner  called 
“Tom,  come  in  here!” 

Thomas  Kitchen,  office  boy  at  the  Superintendent’s  New 
York  headquarters,  had  barely  caught  his  breath  after  dodging 
West  Street’s  drays  and  climbing  Pier  28’s  stairs  when  the 
summons  came.  He  hastened  into  the  carpeted  office. 

“Good  morning,  Captain  Gardner.  You  called,  sir?” 

“I  did,”  replied  Gardner,  pausing  and  looking  at  the  lad 
intently.  “Tom,  do  you  ever  wager?” 

The  lad  blinked,  started  to  reply  and  then  checked  himself. 
What  could  prompt  such  a  query  the  first  thing  in  the  morning? 
He  had  never  thought  of  Captain  Gardner  as  a  strict  moralist 
and  presumed  the  few  bets  he  had  placed  on  ball  games  were 
too  trivial  to  have  come  to  the  Superintendent’s  attention. 
“Wager?  You  mean  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  uh  betting,  sir?” 

“Exactly,”  said  Gardner  in  his  gravest  tone. 

“Why— why— well,  uh— that  is  .  .  . 

“Come,  come,  now— do  you  wager  or  don’t  you?’*’ 

“Well,  sir,  two  seasons  ago  I  bet  twenty-five  cents  on  the 
Pittsburgh  Stogies.  I  placed  a  wager  on  the  Baltimore  Orioles 
with  the  Checker  on  the  puritan  last  week.  I’m  sorry,  sir,  I 
meant  no  harm.” 

The  Superintendent  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh.  “All  right, 
Tom,  a  little  wagering  puts  spice  into  living.  Now  I’m  going  to 
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let  you  wager  on  a  certainty,  something  more  positive  than 
strikeouts  or  stolen  bases.  Take  this  letter  down  to  Commander 
Simmons  on  the  puritan  right  away.  If  Simmons  comes  up  to 
my  office  inside  of  fifteen  minutes,  I’ll  give  you  fifty  cents;  if 
he’s  longer  than  fifteen  minutes,  well  you  can  give— you  can 
just  forget  it.  Hurry  now,  you’ll  probably  find  him  coming 
on  the  quarter  deck  from  breakfast.” 

Kitchen  dashed  over  the  gangplank,  waving  to  “Pop”  Con¬ 
nell,  the  veteran  Ticket  Collector.  He  spied  Commander 
Simmons  talking  with  a  group  of  passengers  near  the  Purser’s 
office.  “Pardon  me,  Commander  Simmons,  Captain  Gardner 
asked  me  to  give  you  this  letter  right  away.” 

The  mariner  ripped  open  the  brown  envelope  and  read: 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  PIER  28,  N.  R.,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  7,  1893 

Commander  Abram  G.  Simmons , 

Steamer  puritan. 

You  will  be  relieved  of  command  of  Str.  puritan  by 
Commander  Elijah  G.  Davis  upon  arrival  at  New 
York ,  Wednesday ,  Aug.  9. 

Stephen  A.  Gardner , 

Superintendent 

Kitchen  had  hardly  returned  to  the  office  when  a  heavy  step 
was  heard  on  the  stairs.  The  broad  form  of  Commander  Sim¬ 
mons  hove  into  sight.  “Is  Cap’n  Gardner  in?  May  I  see  him?” 
asked  the  Old  Colony’s  senior  navigator. 

“I’ll  find  out,  sir.” 

As  Kitchen  moved  toward  the  private  office,  Gardner’s  voice 
sang  out,  “Is  that  Commander  Simmons?  Send  him  in— and 
Tom  you  come  in  too.” 

“Good  morning,  Commander.  Did  you  have  a  good  trip 
west  last  night?”  Without  waiting  for  reply  he  reached  into 
his  pocket  for  a  coin  and  remarked,  “Here  you  are,  Tom.  It 
pays  to  wager  on  certainties.  And  now  thank  Commander 
Simmons  for  allowing  you  to  go  up  to  the  ball  game  this 
afternoon.” 

The  lad,  noting  Gardner’s  wink,  turned  and  said,  “Thank 
you,  Commander  Simmons,  for  allowing  me  to  go  to  the  ball 
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game.  I  think  Amos  Rusie’s  going  to  pitch.” 

“Lord  A’mighty,  son,”  boomed  the  skipper,  “what  you 
thankin’  me  fur?  I  ain’t  said  a  word  ’bout  a  ball  game.  Besides 
you  belong  to  Cap’n  Gardner’s  crew,  not  mine.  I  can’t  give 
you  no  order  t’  cum  or  t’  go.  You  had  better  thank  Cap’n 
Gardner.” 

“Oh,  I  do— I  most  certainly  do.  Do  you  mean  I  can  have  this 
afternoon  off,  sir?” 

“Yes,  Tom,  I  like  to  reward  young  men  who  have  learned 
to  wager  on  certainties.” 

As  the  office  boy  vanished  to  count  the  hours  until  he  would 
be  sitting  in  the  bleachers,  the  normally  soft-spoken,  kindly 
Superintendent  turned  to  Simmons.  “Sit  down,  Commander,” 
and  then  severely,  “I  want  to  talk  with  you.”  Gardner’s  man¬ 
ner  was  so  unusual  the  mariner,  brave  in  the  face  of  gale  or 
cottony  fog,  was  distinctly  apprehensive.  What  had  gone  amiss 
on  the  puritan? 

“Commander  Simmons,  you  received  my  note  advising  that 
Danger  Davis  will  relieve  you  here  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Have  you  any  idea  why  I  have  given  such  an  order?”  Gardner 
inquired  bluntly. 

With  hurt  and  surprise  plainly  evident  the  portly  skipper 
said  slowly,  “No,  sir,  .  .  .  no,  Cap’n  Gardner.  I’m  all  beat  out 
’bout  it.  By  godfrey,  all  the  way  up  the  stairs  I  kept  a-thinkin’ 
’n  askin’  what  could’ve  happened?  We’ve  been  on  time  ’cept 
for  that  fog  last  week,  no  passengers  or  crew  been  hurt  so  fur 
as  I’ve  heard,  no  complaints  been  brought  t’  me.  ’Course,  last 
week  goin’  east  we  come  nigh  t’  sinkin’  a  schooner  off  Steppin’ 
Stones,  but  ’twan’t  our  fault.  Cap’n,  I  don’t  have  to  tell  you 
that  sixty  t’  seventy  schooners  come  westbound  through  Hell 
Gate  reg’lar  every  day.  Big  four-masters  among  ’em— loaded 
with  lumber  and  sech  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  ’n  lime 
from  down  t’  Maine.  Whole  pack  of  schooners  go  east  every 
day;  we’re  passin’  ’em  all  night  long,  Throg’s  Neck  to  P’int 
Judy.  Schooners  give  us  plenty  of  trouble.  The  Supervisin’ 
Steamboat  Inspector  at  New  London  last  week  said  that  only 
one  outer  three  schooners  on  the  Sound  carry  proper  runnin’ 
lights.  By  the  everlastin’,  sir,”  waxing  warm  to  his  subject,  “all 
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them  schooners  fusses  me  plenty  when  you’re  steamin’  by  log  ’n 
lead  durin’  fog.  I  ain’t  concerned  so  much  ’bout  bein’  a  wee 
little  mite  off  course  as  I  am  that  some  damn  bowsprit  ’ll  come 
crashin’  through  the  pilot  house  winder  ’n  sweep  off  my  Old 
Colony  buttons.  Fact  is,  Cap’n  Gardner,  I  think  you  and  Mr. 
Kendrick  orter  be  right  relieved  we  don’t  sink  schooners  most 
every  week.  They’re  yawin’  all  over  the  Sound  ’n  the  law  gives 
’em  the  right  o’  way.  ’Tain’t  fair  to  us  steamboat  men.  Did 
that  schooner  skipper  send  a  writin’  ’bout  us  to  the  Steamboat 
Inspectors,  Cap’n  Gardner?  I’ll  fetch  our  logbook— had  the 
pilot  note  it  all  down.” 

“No,  Commander,  I  didn’t  send  for  you  because  of  any  near 
collisions  with  schooners.  Are  you  sure  there  have  been  no 
complaints  from  passengers?” 

“Well,”  replied  Simmons  pulling  on  his  mustache  and 
wrinkling  his  brow  in  deep  thought,  “some  passenger  was  com¬ 
plainin’  t’  Mr.  Ward  ’bout  fact  he  couldn’t  get  a  bridal  chamber 
two  or  three  trips  ago.  Blew  up  a  bit  of  a  gale  ’bout  it,  he  did, 
but  you  can’t  expect  the  Purser  to  be  a  carpenter  ’n  build  fancy 
rooms  outer  reg’lar  ones  when  all  the  big  rooms  is  took,  sir. 
’Course  I  don’t  interfere  none  with  reservin’  rooms  ’cept  when 
Mr.  Ward  brings  it  to  me.  ’N  Mr.  Ward’s  always  smooth 
talkin’  with  all  passengers,  sir.” 

Noting  the  mariner’s  deep  concern,  the  short,  stout  man  be¬ 
hind  the  desk  did  not  have  the  heart  to  continue  the  inquisi¬ 
tion.  Laughingly  he  said,  “Cheer  up,  Commander— read  this 
letter,  the  last  part  of  it  will  interest  you,  I’m  sure.” 

Simmons  read  silently  and  laboriously.  Gradually  his  face 
lighted  up.  “Well,  that’s  right  kind  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  sir,  to 
invite  me  to  go  t’  Chester  to  see  the  new  priscilla  launched. 
Thursday  mornin’  at  Roach’s  eh?  Letter  says  I’m  t’  go  on  a 
special  train  to  Philadelphia  ’n  put  up  at  a  hotel  as  guest  of 
the  Fletcher  Company.  I  presume  likely  you’re  goin’,  Cap’n 
Gardner?” 

“Oh,  yes,  we’re  all  going.  Launching  the  priscilla  is  the 
greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  Fall  River  Line.  Mr.  Peirce 
will  come  over  with  you  from  Newport  Tuesday  night.  You’ll 
have  plenty  of  time  in  Tiverton  tomorrow  to  get  all  packed  up. 
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After  that  you  can  let  Danger  Davis  worry  about  dodging 
schooners  for  one  round  trip.  Come  up  to  my  office  on 
Wednesday  morning  and  we’ll  make  the  arrangements.” 

Navigating  in  busy  East  River  entering  New  York  in  the 
early  morning  hours  was  always  a  strain  for  the  half-dozen  men 
on  duty  in  the  pilot  house.  But  on  Wednesday  morning  Com¬ 
mander  Simmons  was  like  an  irrepressible  schoolboy.  He  ban¬ 
tered  gaily  with  the  pilots  and  quartermasters  as  the  puritan, 
under  his  experienced  eye,  threaded  her  way  carefully  through 
East  River  traffic.  Docking  completed,  Simmons  descended  to 
the  dining  room  to  meet  George  Peirce,  whom  he  had  asked 
to  be  his  breakfast  guest. 

“Mornin’,  Mr.  Peirce.  By  godfrey,  you  must  be  a  right  proud 
man— tomorrow  mornin’,  you  might  say,  Priscilla  is  bein’  born. 
Why,  jest  yesterday  down  to  Fall  River  they  was  sayin’  that 
priscilla  would  be  the  largest  and  costliest  steamboat  ever 
built  in  the  whole  of  America.  ’Cording  to  my  thinkin’,  pris- 
cilla’11  be  as  famous  a  Down  East  steamboat  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  sea  was  a  Yankee  sailin’  ship.  The  sovereign  was 
reckoned  t’  be  the  sharpest  merchant  ship  on  the  Seven  Seas 
back  in  ’52.  Mr.  Peirce,  I  think  you’re  the  ‘Donald  McKay  of 
steamboatin’.” 

‘‘You  are  very  kind  even  to  remotely  compare  me  with 
America’s  greatest  shipbuilder.  Commander,  but  remember, 
Em  just  the  designer.  Andrew  Fletcher  has  the  contract  for 
everything  but  the  Priscilla’s  hull.  I  think  he  deserves  to  be 
called  the  ‘Donald  McKay  of  steamboating.’  That’s  a  happy 
thought.  Ell  tell  Mr.  Fletcher  that’s  your  name  for  him.  Your 
priscilla— for  Em  sure  Captain  Gardner  has  told  you  that 
you  will  be  her  first  master— is  being  built  by  the  best  firms 
in  America.  Roach’s  Delaware  River  Iron  Shipbuilding  and 
Engine  Works  has  just  completed  her  steel  hull,  and  Andrew 
Fletcher  will  build  the  engine  and  oversee  the  entire  construc¬ 
tion.  He  has  given  the  contract  for  the  joiner  work  to  William 
Rowland.  No  more  able  trio  exists— John  B.  Roach,  a  true 
son  of  the  ‘father  of  iron  shipbuilding’,  Andrew  Fletcher,  and 
William  Rowland,  the  greatest  in  their  professions.  It  is  our 
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aim  to  build  the  finest  steamboat  Long  Island  Sound  has  ever 
seen.” 

“Still  think  she’ll  last  fur  fifty  years,  Mr.  Peirce?” 

“Absolutely!” 

“Mr.  Peirce,  you’re  a  right  modest  man.  Ship  ain’t  no  good 
without  a  rudder.  Trio  you  jest  named— all  due  respect  t’ 
them,  sir— ain’t  got  no  rudder.  It’s  a  quartet,  sir— Peirce,  ’n 
Roach,  Fletcher,  ’n  Rowland;  ’n  it  ain’t  Old  Colony  loyalty 
causes  me  t’  put  you  first,  sir.” 

Brushing  aside  the  compliment,  Peirce  arose  saying,  “Well, 
let’s  go  up  to  Captain  Gardner’s  office.” 

That  evening’s  trip  by  special  Pennsylvania  Railroad  train, 
Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  Fletcher  Company  had 
reserved  much  of  the  Continental  Hotel,  was  a  memorable 
experience  for  Commander  Simmons.  The  opportunity  to 
greet  old  friends  and  to  participate  in  animated  conversations 
served  to  dismiss  the  puritan,  diminutive  Danger  Davis,  now 
her  temporary  ruler,  and  lurking  schooners  completely  from 
his  thinking. 

Simmons  found  himself  one  of  a  distinguished  group.  All 
the  Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company  officials  and  their  wives 
were  there— General  Manager  Kendrick,  Captain  Gardner, 
young  Howland  Gardner  and  his  sister,  Susan  Gardner,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  heads  of  important  departments.  Andrew 
Fletcher,  his  brother,  William,  Andrew  Fletcher,  Junior,  and 
Stevenson  Taylor  were  gracious  hosts.  Simmons  met  the 
famous  shipbuilders  Thomas  S.  Marvel,  of  Newburgh,  and 
William  McKie,  of  East  Boston,  and  spent  an  interesting  half- 
hour  with  General  James  A.  Dumont,  of  the  Steamboat  In¬ 
spection  Service,  and  Calvin  Austin,  President  of  the  Boston 
and  Bangor  Steamboat  Company.  He  saluted  E.  L.  Robins, 
of  the  Boston  Herald ,  and  Captain  George  L.  Norton,  Editor 
of  Marine  Journal ,  as  they  passed  through  the  train. 

Every  fact,  date,  or  comment  which  reached  Simmons’  ears 
was  immediately  stowed  away  in  his  retentive  mind.  When 
the  mariner  turned  in  at  the  hotel,  he  was  keenly  aware  that 
the  late  John  Roach  had  been  an  outstanding  American.  Prior 
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to  this  Philadelphia  trip  he  had  known  that  the  new  priscilla 
was  the  fourth  Fall  River  passenger  liner  the  Roach  yard  had 
launched.  Simmons  had  noted  that  Roach,  an  Irish  immigrant 
lad,  had  established  the  now  famous  Delaware  River  yard  at 
Chester  in  1871,  six  years  after  the  mariner  had  become  pilot 
on  the  bay  state.  When  Roach  built  the  celebrated  pilgrim 
for  the  Fall  River  Line  twelve  years  later,  he  had  launched 
more  than  one  hundred  vessels  from  his  Chester  ways.  A 
pioneer  in  iron  construction,  Roach  had  likewise  been  one  of 
the  earliest  to  construct  vessels  of  steel.  Simmons  recalled  the 
widely  discussed  naval  vessels,  steel  even  to  the  rivets,  the 
Chicago,  the  Atlanta,  the  boston,  and  the  dolphin,  all  con¬ 
structed  at  Chester  shortly  before  his  own  beloved  puritan 
had  been  turned  out  by  Roach.  Captain  Norton  had  remarked 
that  the  priscilla  would  be  the  270th  vessel  launched  by  Roach 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Promptly  at  8  o’clock  the  next  morning  a  special  train  left 
Philadelphia  for  Chester.  It  snorted  to  a  stop  in  front  of  the 
shipbuilding  plant  where  President  John  B.  Roach,  Stephen  W. 
Roach,  George  E.  Weed,  President  of  the  affiliated  Morgan 
Iron  Works,  and  William  Rowland,  the  joiner,  officially  re¬ 
ceived  the  large  party. 

Roach  guided  the  party  to  the  building  ways  where  the 
massive  but  inanimate  hull  of  the  priscilla  awaited  her  plunge 
into  the  stream.  Upon  her  hull  William  Rowland  had  built  the 
frame,  laid  and  enclosed  the  main  deck,  and  erected  a  tem¬ 
porary  pilot  house.  Precisely  as  a  yard  whistle  blared  the 
eleventh  hour,  the  sole  piece  was  sawed  off.  In  less  than  sixty 
seconds,  as  cheers  and  whistles  paid  her  homage,  the  priscilla 
became  a  thing  of  life,  floating  gracefully  in  the  river. 

John  B.  Roach  had  been  conversing  with  Old  Colony’s 
Kendrick,  Peirce,  and  Gardner  when  the  priscilla  began  her 
swift  descent.  Abruptly  turning  from  them,  Roach  hastened 
toward  Mrs.  Roach,  as  the  dumbfounded  steamboat  officials 
peered  curiously  after  his  retreating  form.  With  solemn 
dignity  he  lifted  his  hat  and  shook  his  wife  by  the  hand.  This 
manifestation  of  mutual  congratulation  was  an  inflexible  Roach 
ritual  upon  completion  of  a  successful  launch. 
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Asa  Porter ,  courteous  “ Boat  Train”  Conductor , 
was  reputed  to  have  “made  the  Fall  River  Line” 
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Midship  section  of  the  priscilla,  showing  double  hull  and  deck  construction 


Before  noon  two  powerful  tugs  had  the  priscilla  in  tow> 
headed  for  the  Fletcher  plant  at  Hoboken.  Roach  invited  the 
Boston  and  New  York  guests  and  prominent  citizens  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Chester  to  partake  of  a  sumptuous  luncheon  in 
the  famous  mould  loft  where  his  father  had  so  frequently  en¬ 
tertained  presidents,  congressmen,  and  foreign  potentates.  Com¬ 
mander  Simmons  edged  his  way  toward  George  Peirce  and 
grasped  him  by  the  hand.  “Mr.  Peirce,  when  I  saw  priscilla 
on  the  ways  this  mornin’  I  was  jest  a  mite  took  down.  Didn’t 
look  too  smart  to  me,  ’n  I  figgered  she  wan’t  goin’  to  come  up 
to  the  puritan.  But  when  she  floated,  ’n  I  saw  her  broadside 
the  first  time,  ’n  run  my  eye  from  bow  to  stern,  ’n  took  in 
every  inch  of  them  423  feet  on  the  waterline,  somethin’  in¬ 
side  o’  me  started  t’  sing  ’n  I  know’d  she’d  be  the  best  you 
ever  done,  sir.’’ 

Peirce,  looking  off  toward  the  distant  horizon,  openly  wiped 
a  tear  from  his  eye  and  choked  “God  bless  you,  Abe  Simmons!” 

Howland  Gardner  had  scarcely  glanced  at  his  father’s  letter 
before  his  eyes  danced  and  his  pulses  sang.  The  Superintend¬ 
ent’s  note  made  no  reference  to  Howland’s  forthcoming  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  as  the  son 
had  anticipated.  Instead  there  was  enclosed  a  personal  invita¬ 
tion  from  Newport.  Would  Howland  meet  Mr.  Peirce  in  New 
York  next  week  to  witness  the  engineer’s  trial  of  priscilla? 
Would  he?  Would  he?  It  was  a  command  performance! 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour  Howland  Gardner  was 
pacing  in  front  of  the  West  14th  Street  ferry  shed.  Peirce, 
who  had  been  in  New  York  for  several  days,  finally  alighted 
from  a  carriage.  “Good  morning,  Howland.  Have  a  good 
trip  on  the  Plymouth  last  night?  How  much  time  did  you 
spend  in  the  engine  room?” 

“Well,  sir,  I  was  there  from  Newport  to  Watch  Hill.  Then 
Chief  Engineer  Benson  took  me  down  to  the  fire  room  for 
a  bit.” 

As  they  trudged  aboard  the  ferryboat  orange,  Hoboken 
bound,  Peirce  volunteered  the  information  that  Andrew 
Fletcher  had  built  the  ferry’s  engine  in  1886. 
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“My,  Fletchers  certainly  build  engines  for  all  type  of  craft, 
don’t  they?’’ 

“Yes,  Howland,  and  the  performance  of  Fletcher  engines 
would  keep  their  name  plates  burnished  bright  even  if  they 
were  never  polished.  A  Fletcher  name  plate  in  an  engine  room 
is  a  badge  of  honor  for  any  ship.” 

The  famous  naval  architect  suddenly  became  very  serious. 
There  was  a  tone  in  his  voice  which  Gardner  had  never  heard 
before.  Placing  his  hand  affectionately  on  the  young  man’s 
shoulder  and  choking  with  deep  emotion,  the  bearded  veteran 
said,  “Howland,  very  soon  you  are  going  to  see  Andrew 
Fletcher’s  honor  ship.  Every  Fletcher  ship  is  built  on  honor- 
many  of  his  best  without  even  a  written  contract  being  signed 
—but  I  feel  our  priscilla  is  exceptional.  Never  have  I  seen 
such  care  in  selecting  material  and  such  painstaking  workman¬ 
ship.  She  is  Andrew  Fletcher,  Junior’s,  first  big  job,  you  know. 
If  old  John  Roach  said  our  pilgrim  was  his  monument, 
priscilla  will  be  a  monument  to  the  Andrew  Fletchers,  father 
and  son.” 

“But  Mr.  Peirce,”  ejaculated  Gardner,  “she’s  your  monu¬ 
ment— you  designed  her.” 

“Fletchers  are  building  her.” 

Then  Peirce  continued  in  measured  tones.  “Howland,  you’re 
a  young  man,  exceptionally  well  trained  in  naval  architecture, 
and  steeped  in  the  tradition  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  because 
your  father  like  Andrew  Fletcher  has  given  his  son  a  sense  of 
integrity.  It  is  a  priceless  bequest,  my  lad. 

“I  have  no  doubt— because  you  love  the  Fall  River  Line  and 
would  be  content  nowhere  else— that  some  day  you  will  occupy 
my  place.” 

“Oh,  no,  Mr.  Peirce— well,  that  is  ...  ” 

“My  time  is  running  out,  Howland,  but  your  maiden  voyage 
hasn’t  even  been  sailed.  That’s  why  I  wanted  you  to  come  with 
me  this  morning;  I  intend  to  speak  my  heart  to  you.  When 
your  father  and  I  have  gone  you  and  others  like  you  will 
keep  our  steamers  sailing,  because  this  old  Fall  River  Line  of 
ours  will  last  as  long  as  America. 

“Howland,  back  in  1878  I  came  to  the  Old  Colony  as  master 
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mechanic  with  a  deal  of  reluctance.  But  the  more  I’ve  lived 
with  the  Fall  River  Line  and  worked  alongside  men  like  your 
father  and  good  old  Abe  Simmons”— there  was  a  suggestion 
of  a  sob  in  his  voice— “the  more  I  love  it.  It’s  part  of  me,  lad; 
it’s  my  life;  almost  as  close  as  my  family. 

“Let  me  give  you  a  motto.  I  got  it  from  shipbuilder  George 
Crandall.  You  know  that  his  old  Washington  Street  yard  is 
part  of  our  Newport  Shops.  Well,  when  William  Hazard 
Crandall  established  that  Newport  yard,  he  told  his  sons 
never  to  design  one  ship  or  launch  another  without  saying 
‘Progress  is  the  result  of  never  being  satisfied.’  That  Crandall 
motto  has  been  so  close  to  me  that  I’ve  practically  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  it.  Didn’t  know  I  had  been  leading  a  double  life  all 
these  years,  did  you?”  he  laughed. 

“When  the  nautical  men  hailed  our  pilgrim  I  was  not  satis¬ 
fied.  I  was  convinced  we  could  develop  better  propulsion  than 
radial  wheels.  I  experimented— that’s  what  President  Choate 
and  Kendrick  called  it— with  feathering  wheels  on  the  new 
freighter  city  of  fall  river.  They  were  as  successful  as  I 
expected  them  to  be  and  were  specified  for  the  puritan.  When 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  traveling  with  Abe  Simmons  on  the 
Bristol  in  1881,  told  the  Commander  his  only  fault  with  her 
was  a  lack  of  promenade  deck,  I  gave  that  constant  study.  We 
couldn’t  work  it  out  in  the  pilgrim.  We  did  away  with  the 
open  paddle  boxes,  however,  and  developed  an  upper-deck 
promenade  on  the  puritan.  Ever  counted  off  how  far  you 
can  walk  on  the  puritan’s  dome?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Learn  to  give  attention  to  those  little  things,  Howland, 
seven  hundred  feet  clear  walking  back  to  the  starting  point. 

“Andrew  Fletcher  told  me  we  couldn’t  build  a  bigger  beam 
engine  than  the  puritan,  yet  I  knew  we  must  have  larger 
steamers.  I  thought  about  the  oscillating  engine,  but  the 
Stonington  Line’s  new  Connecticut  was  so  unsatisfactory  I 
determined  we  must  find  something  else.  Consequently,  Mr. 
Fletcher  and  I  developed  an  inclined  engine  for  the  Plymouth. 
Her  engine  was  so  distinctly  successful  we  have  today  the 
double-inclined  engine  of  the  priscilla.  Howland,  Mr.  Cran- 
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dall  was  eternally  right— our  priscilla  is  the  result  of  our 
never  being  satisfied.  I’m  confident  priscilla  can  operate  on 
the  Fall  River  Line  for  fifty  years  or  even  longer.  I’m  sorry 
Abe  Simmons  can’t  possibly  live  long  enough  to  see  it,  nor  will 
I,  but  you  will  see  her  sailing  in— let’s  see— yes,  1944.  And 
yet,  Howland,  don’t  be  satisfied  with  her,  go  on  and  build  a 
larger  and  greater  ship.  If  you  forget  everything  else  old 
George  Peirce  has  said  to  you  this  morning,  I  pray  most  earnest¬ 
ly  that  you’ll  remember  one  thing— let  me  say  it  slowly,  lad— 
when  you  build  a  steamboat  you  are  almost  like  God  himself; 
you  are  building  a  tree.” 

“A  tree?  How  so,  Mr.  Peirce?”  asked  Gardner,  uncompre¬ 
hending. 

“Yes,  Howland,  a  tree.  God  builds  a  tree  to  stand  firm 
against  the  buffeting  of  the  wind  and  the  burning  of  the  sun, 
to  survive  the  lightning  and  the  thunder  and  the  winter  bliz¬ 
zard.  Our  priscilla  is  built  like  God’s  tree.  I  know  she  will 
have  to  face  the  buffeting  of  the  sea  and  defy  the  brute  ele¬ 
ments.  Every  night  of  her  career  on  the  Sound  she  will  face  the 
danger  of  catching  fire,  colliding  with  another  vessel,  or  strand¬ 
ing  on  a  reef.  She  will  have  to  fight  her  way  through  roaring 
southeast  gales  off  Point  Judith  and  heavy  ice  when  the  Sound 
gets  frozen  over.  Howland,  a  ship  is  the  most  honorable  thing 
a  man  ever  creates!” 

As  the  ferry  entered  the  Hoboken  slip,  Gardner  said,  “No 
wonder  the  pilgrim,  the  puritan,  and  the  Plymouth  are  called 
the  best  steamboats  in  the  world,  Mr.  Peirce.  I  think  you  have 
put  something  of  God  into  them!” 
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A  STRANDING,  A  RIOT,  AND  A  RACE 


Priscilla  knew  she  was  a  debutante;  Fletcher’s  veteran  fore¬ 
man  said  you  could  tell  it  by  the  proud  way  she  floated.  As 
the  May  sun  came  dancing  over  the  rippling  Hudson  toward 
New  Jersey,  Priscilla’s  gilded  prow  and  surmounting  white 
loftiness  appeared  to  gather  all  the  oncoming  rays  to  herself. 

Andrew  Fletcher  and  his  son,  walking  to  and  fro  in  their 
Hoboken  yard,  studying  every  inch  of  the  largest  side-wheeler 
ever  built,  recognized  the  achievement  of  a  nautical  master¬ 
piece.  Confidently  they  awaited  the  verdict  of  the  thousand 
invited  guests  who  would  sail  on  Priscilla’s  first  trial  trip  in 
a  scant  three  hours. 

The  Navy’s  Commodore  Charles  H.  Loring  was  among  the 
first  to  stride  across  Priscilla’s  gangplank.  Quickly  he  ascended 
to  the  pilot  house.  “Commander  Simmons,  I  congratulate 
you;  this  is  indeed  a  beautiful  ship.  Abe,  do  you  realize  that 
your  steamboat  is  longer  than  our  newest  battleships?  I  was 
on  board  the  Indiana  when  she  had  her  trial  at  Cramp’s  in 
March— she  is  348  feet  long.  Our  new  cruiser  Minneapolis, 
the  eleventh  warship  of  the  new  Navy,  is  412  feet  long.  And 
you  are  actually  440  feet  overall?’’ 

“By  godfrey,  the  big  fellow— Mr.  Peirce,  that  is— wouldn’t 
like  your  slicing  off  them  six  inches,  Commodore.  Bein’  precise, 
sir,  which  you  best  be  ’round  George  Peirce,  Priscilla’s  440 
feet  6  inches,  and  she’s  93  feet  beam  over  the  guards.  Mr. 
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Peirce  said  he  couldn’t  add  nothin’  more  to  her  beam  ’cause 
there  was  no  dry  dock  in  New  York  could  take  her.  Guess 
you  ain’t  got  no  battleship  as  beamy,”  chuckled  Abe  Simmons. 

Discreetly  ignoring  the  comparison,  Loring  said,  “Peirce 
hasn’t  designed  a  steamboat;  by  gad,  he’s  put  a  whole  city  on 
a  hull  and  got  Fletcher  to  make  the  damn  thing  move.” 

“By  the  big  dipper,  you’ve  made  no  mistake  in  your  bearin’s, 
Commander— hadn’t  thought  of  priscilla  as  sech,  but  she  is 
nigh  to  a  city;  we’re  most  as  long  as  new  campania  of  the 
Cunard  Line.  You  orter  hear  Mr.  Peirce  tell  ’bout  her  innards 
—miles  of  this  and  miles  of  that.  Folks  ain’t  got  no  idee  what’s 
in  a  steamboat.  ’N  its  right  amazin’  the  way  Mr.  Peirce  stows 
all  ’em  big  figgers  aloft  his  eyes.  ’N  he  tells  ’em  out  faster  than 
the  deckhands  on  the  puritan  pays  out  the  hawsers  when  Harry 
Thompson  really  takes  t’  fancy  swearin’.  Other  day  I  heard 
Mr.  Peirce  givin’  ’em  out,  ’n  I  wrote  ’em  down  right  quick. 
Saw  Mr.  Peirce  on  Newport  dock  a  few  nights  later  ’n  I  pulled 
out  my  paper,  sly  like,  ’n  asked  him  how  much  steel  was  in 
Priscilla’s  double  hull.  I  swan  to  man  he  comes  right  out 
with  3,910,000  pounds  of  steel  plates,  angles  ’n  beams.  Then 
I  asked  him  how  much  lumber  was  in  her— figgered  sartin 
he’d  miss  that,  but  he  didn’t.  ‘One  million,  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  thousand  feet,’  he  says.  Why,  when  I  come  t’  the 
Line  a  bit  under  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  pilot  on  the  bay  state. 
’N  you  know,  Commodore  Loring,  they  joked  ’bout  the  bay 
state  bein’  a  lumber  yard.  Why,  the  whole  of  the  bay  state’s 
timber  likely  wouldn’t  pervide  the  Priscilla’s  saloon  deck.  ’N 
Mr.  Peirce  was  tellin’  that  the  ’lectric  light  wires  in  priscilla 
would  stretch  from  Providence  t’  Boston.  ...” 

“Oh,  that’s  incredible,  Abe!  Why,  Boston  is  at  least  forty 
miles  from  Providence!” 

“  ’Cording  to  my  writin’,  Mr.  Peirce  said  there  was  45  miles 
of  ’lectric  light  wires,  ’n  Old  Colony  timetable  says  Boston  lies 
-  45  miles  from  Providence.  Yes,  see  here  it  is— 45  miles  of 
’lectric  light  wire  on  priscilla,  16  miles  of  ’lectric  wire  fur  the 
384  call  bells,  ’n  610  fire  alarms,  36,000  pounds  of  nails,  ’n 
190,000  sheets  of  gold  leaf.” 

Loring  held  up  his  hand.  “Enough,  Abe,  enough— but  I’ll 
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tell  you  what  I’d  really  like  to  know.  How  much  lobster  salad 
have  the  Fletchers  put  aboard  for  today’s  trip?  Seemed  to  be 
tons  of  it  coming  on.  Maybe  you  could  confound  Mr.  Peirce 
with  that  question.” 

Five  hours  later  the  nautical  captains  and  kings  departed 
from  Hoboken.  They  were  unanimous  in  telling  Peirce  and 
the  Fletchers  that  Priscilla  was  “the  best  in  steam  navigation 
ever  constructed.”  Priscilla  had  steamed  to  Fort  Washington 
Park  and  then  outside  to  Sandy  Hook.  Her  powerful  engine, 
the  157th  built  by  Fletcher,  had  been  put  through  every  con¬ 
ceivable  evolution  and  had  performed  faultlessly.  Subsequent¬ 
ly,  Priscilla  had  gone  to  Newport  to  be  outfitted  for  the 
glorious  nights  which  lay  ahead. 

George  Peirce  had  left  Priscilla’s  dining  room,  where  seem¬ 
ingly  half  the  population  of  Newport  was  being  entertained, 
to  go  to  his  nearby  Repair  Shops’  office.  On  the  wall  calendar 
tomorrow’s  date— Tuesday,  June  19,  1894— was  marked  by  a 
huge  red  circle  denoting  Priscilla’s  “Down  East”  trial  trip 
and  public  inspection.  There  was  a  similar  circle  enclosing 
Thursday,  the  21st,  the  occasion  of  the  final  New  York  trial 
trip.  The  Old  Colony  Supervisor  of  Steamers  sat  with  his  son, 
Charles,  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  Young  Peirce  had 
been  detailed  to  install  Priscilla’s  electric  power  plant  and 
lighting  system. 

“Is  everything  in  apple-pie  order  with  Priscilla’s  lighting 
system,  Charles?  Make  absolutely  certain,  please.  I  don’t  want 
to  see  one  unlighted  bulb  anywhere  tomorrow,  no,  not  even 
down  in  the  glory  hole.  Let  Kendrick  find  one  light  not  burn¬ 
ing  and  both  General  Electric  and  I  will  hear  about  it  for  a 
month. 

“H’m,  it’s  certainly  about  time  for  the  Plymouth,”  Peirce 
continued.  Glancing  at  the  clock,  he  cried,  “Why  she’s  late! 
I’d  have  sworn  I  heard  her  blow  about  fifteen  minutes  ago. 
She  ought  to  be  broadside  of  the  dock  by  now.  Oh,  it’s  foggy 
again— there  goes  the  conanicut  blowing  away  on  her  nine 
o’clock  trip  to  Jamestown.  You  can  hardly  see  her  lights  going 
by.  It’s  come  in  real  thick,  Charles.  Well,  Danger  Davis  is 
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in  command  of  the  Plymouth,  and  this  is  the  weather  he  loves; 
Elijah  is  the  fog  eater  of  this  Line.  Charles,  sometimes  I  think 
it  isn’t  so  much  the  Plymouth’s  good  qualities  but  Danger 
Davis’  skill  which  brings  her  through  fog,  gale,  and  ice  packs 
so  regularly.  Why,  you  know  the  night  of  the  blizzard  in  ’88, 
he  and  Oliver  Griffin  on  the  Stonington  Line  were  about  the 
only  ones  who  came  east ...” 

The  desk  telephone  rang.  “Yes— yes.”  Charles  saw  a  look 
of  astonishment  on  his  father’s  face.  “The  Chief  Mate— from 
the  Plymouth  .  .  .  My  God!  What’s  the  matter  with  Danger 
Davis?  Yes— put  him  on  the  phone.”  Turning  hurriedly  to 
his  son,  Peirce  said,  “It’s  the  watchman  on  the  dock.  He  says 
the  Plymouth’s  Chief  Mate  has  just  rowed  in  and  says  she’s 
hard  aground  out  in  the  harbor.” 

Turning  back  to  the  phone  the  Supervisor  said,  “Yes,  Mr. 
Canaday,  what’s  the  trouble?— South  Point  Shoal?  Where’s 
that?— Oh,  at  Rose  Island  .  .  .  Danger  Davis  doesn’t— uh,  you 
say  Commander  Davis  is  afraid  she  is  hard  aground?  .  .  .  Well, 
how  many  passengers  have  you  got?— 700?  Good  Lord!  .  .  . 
Stay  there  with  the  watchman.  We’ll  see  what  we  can  do.” 

“Fog  eater,  hell!”  exploded  Peirce,  banging  the  phone  down. 
“Just  when  I’ve  got  to  get  Priscilla  ready,  Danger  Davis 
fetches  up  on  some  damn  rock  out  on  Rose  Island— says  she 
won’t  come  off.  Charles,  tell  Mother  I  won’t  get  home;  I’ve 
got  work  to  do.  Ask  the  watchman  to  get  Daniel  Galvin  and 
the  other  men,  will  you,  please— in  a  hurry!” 

George  Bush  and  three  companions,  en  route  to  New  York, 
were  playing  poker  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Plymouth. 
They  were  too  intent  in  their  game  to  hear  the  steady  blowing 
of  the  steamer’s  whistle  because  of  fog.  Bush  was  mad— red 
mad!  A  week’s  salary  had  been  lost  already,  and  he  hadn’t  held 
even  a  pair  in  the  last  hour.  Now  he  had  four  nines  and  was 
about  to  make  a  courageous  bid  designed  to  recoup  his  losses. 
His  raised  bid  was  silenced  by  a  terrific  rasping  and  grinding 
as  the  Plymouth  lurched  and  shuddered.  Shouts  of  alarm 
drowned  out  the  evening  concert  and  the  hum  of  animated 
conversation. 
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The  Plymouth’s  dining  room,  down  in  the  hold,  was 
crowded.  White-coated  negro  waiters  darted  to  and  fro,  skill¬ 
fully  balancing  loaded  trays.  Three  distinct  shocks  sent  trays 
crashing  and  dishes  bobbing  weirdly  about  the  tables.  One 
waiter  shouted,  “Lawse  me— we’s  sinking!  Run  foh  yo  lives, 
everybody.”  Diners  arose  in  panic  as  the  Plymouth  tilted  at 
an  unusual  angle,  and  strange  noises  came  from  below  the  car¬ 
peted  floor.  The  authoritative  voice  of  the  Chief  Steward  re¬ 
stored  order.  “Sit  down  everybody,  please.  I  think  we  have 
just  hit  the  Newport  dock  a  little  heavily,  that’s  all.  Go  right 
on  with  your  dinners.” 

High  above  the  water  in  the  Plymouth’s  dark  pilot  house, 
diminutive  but  intrepid  Commander  Elijah  Davis  perched  on 
his  stool  at  the  starboard  window,  his  customary  station  when 
fog  obliterated  the  guiding  beacons.  Captain  Nate  Whiting, 
Second  Pilot,  was  at  the  middle  window.  The  Plymouth  came 
to  an  abrupt  stop  without  any  signal  from  the  pilot  house. 

“My  God!  What  have  we  hit?  Is  she  on  her  course,  Mr. 
Whiting?”  shrieked  Danger  Davis,  leaping  to  look  into  the 
binnacle. 

“I  am  certain  we  are  on  course,  sir.  There’s  the  Rose  Island 
signal,  sir,”  responded  Whiting. 

Danger  Davis  rushed  to  the  speaking  tube.  “What’s  the 
report,  Mr.  Benson?  .  .  .  On  some  rocks,  amidships  on  the 
port  side?  ...  Not  making  any  water?  Good!  We’ll  try  to 
back  off.  Give  me  a  report  as  soon  as  you  make  an  ex¬ 
amination.” 

To  the  pilot  he  said,  “Call  Captain  Chase  immediately. 
Send  the  Chief  Mate  to  me  at  once.  We  must  have  grazed 
South  Point  Shoal  when  we  changed  course  for  that  tow  of 
barges.  I  don’t  understand  it.  I’ll  go  below  to  the  engine  room 
to  see  Benson  and  to  quiet  the  passengers.  You  and  Chase 
stand  by  for  further  orders.” 

Priscilla,  gay  with  flags,  her  white  paint  glistening,  her 
brass  work  gleaming,  cast  off  from  Newport  for  Fall  River  to 
receive  the  distinguished  guests  coming  by  special  train  for 
her  “society  christening.”  Passing  the  square,  white,  slant- 
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roofed  Goat  Island  Lighthouse,  Simmons  peered  through  the 
haze  toward  Rose  Island.  The  grounded  Plymouth  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  tugs  and  equipment  from  the  Chapman  Wrecking 
and  Derrick  Company,  hastily  summoned  by  Peirce  just  before 
midnight. 

Speaking  to  his  First  Pilot,  who  was  steering  Priscilla  to 
Fall  River,  Simmons  said,  “Captain  Brayley,  poor  Mr.  Peirce 
didn’t  get  a  mite  of  sleep  last  night— ’n  this  orter  be  his  glory 
day.  I  reckon  Danger  Davis  won’t  dast  face  him  fur  a  month; 
spoilin’  Priscilla’s  trial  trip.  Looks  t’  me  as  if  Plymouth’s 
hard  on.  Mr.  Peirce  was  tellin’  the  tugboat  men  they  couldn’t 
haul  her  off  with  no  grand  united  push  they  was  talkin’  of.  He 
said  you’d  have  to  build  pontoons  under  Plymouth’s  port 
guard  ’n  float  her  off  at  high  tide.  Pullin’  ’n  haulin’  wouldn’t 
budge  her  an  inch.  But  them  tugboat  fellers  know’d  it  all; 
was  sartin  a  grand  united  pushin’  ’n  pullin’  at  high  tide  would 
get  her  off  right  smart.  Mr.  Peirce  said,  ‘Gentlemen,  you  are 
wrong;  you’ll  do  nothin’  but  burn  up  coal.’  Them  tugboat 
fellers  don’t  know  what  kind  of  man  Mr.  Peirce  is.  It’s  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Brayley,  they’ll  puff  ’n  snort  all  mornin’,  ’n  when 
we  come  back  in  from  the  ocean  this  afternoon  we’ll  see 
Plymouth  still  a-settin’  on  South  P’int  Shoal.  Hope  they  don’t 
damage  her  none— Plymouth’s  a  damn  smart  steamboat.” 

“Commander,  I  was  on  the  dock  when  the  ferry  conanicut 
brought  the  Plymouth’s  passengers  in  for  the  special  train  to 
New  York.  What  do  you  think  I  heard  one  of  them  say?  He 
was  talking  big  and  said  the  accident  happened  because  ply- 
mouth  had  a  green  crew  and  an  inexperienced  master.  Said 
all  the  regular  Fall  River  Line  crew  was  on  the  new  priscilla. 
What  would  Commander  Davis  say  if  he  heard  that?” 

“Ho,  ho,  ain’t  that  rich?”  roared  Simmons.  “Talk  like  that 
would  hurt  little  Danger  worse  ’n  pluckin’  his  whiskers  out 
hair  by  hair.  Green  ’n  inexperienced,  huh?  Why,  ’Lige  Davis 
was  a  full-fledged  skipper  when  he  was  sixteen;  run  a  sloop  Fall 
River  t’  New  York.  When  I  come  here,  ’Lige  was  runnin’  the 
propeller  united  states  t’  New  York.  So  Danger  Davis  needs 
more  learnin’  ’bout  Narragansett  Bay?  Ain’t  that  comical?” 
The  Priscilla’s  skipper  shook  with  laughter.  “Fog  eater  Davis? 
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Wonder  how  the  fog  tasted  ’bout  9:30  last  night?  By  godfrey, 
he  must’ve  had  a  good  tech  of  dyspepsee  ’long  ’bout  midnight. 
’Tain’t  right  to  joke,  though— could  have  been  us  ’n  not  him. 
Steers  right  pretty,  don’t  she?”  referring  to  his  mammoth  new 
charge. 

Concluding  the  whole  matter  of  the  Plymouth’s  fate,  Com¬ 
mander  Simmons  said  with  finality,  “If  George  Peirce  says 
pontoonin’  ’n  not  pullin’,  then,  Mr.  Brayley,  only  pontoonin’ll 
get  the  PLYMOUTH  off.” 

Fall  River  was  seeing  the  best  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  owned  both  ashore  and  afloat.  The 
special  from  Boston,  a  solid  vestibuled  train  of  ten  cars,  was 
hauled  by  the  locomotive  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  a  few  months  before.  Many  of  the  best  known  personages 
of  Massachusetts  were  among  the  436  who  surrendered  the 
tiny  white  invitation  cards  to  carnation-adorned  Conductor 
Ned  Eagan.  Several  hundred  more  were  transported  to  Fall 
River  Wharf  from  Providence,  Worcester,  Fitchburg,  New 
Bedford,  and  Newport.  The  eyes  of  southern  New  England 
were  focused  on  Fall  River! 

Hardly  had  the  guests  stepped  aboard  the  priscilla  when 
the  word  was  passed,  “She’s  going  to  be  christened!”  It  was 
recalled  that  at  her  launching  the  year  before  she  had  been 
officially  nameless.  The  name  priscilla  had  been  favored  by 
the  majority,  but  because  of  the  uncertainty  the  customary 
christening  was  postponed.  There  was  a  rush  to  the  upper 
deck  to  witness  the  unique  trial  trip  ceremony.  Shortly  before 
noon  Commander  Simmons  ordered  the  priscilla  swung  from 
the  wharf,  and  George  L.  Connor,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
escorted  to  the  prow  Miss  Susan  S.  Gardner,  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  Line’s  Superintendent.  There  she  swung  a  beribboned 
bottle  of  champagne,  saying: 

“I  christen  thee  priscilla,  in  memory  of  the  fairest 
and  noblest  maiden  of  the  Pilgrim  colony  that  landed 
at  Plymouth  274  years  ago.  As  the  maiden  Priscilla 
would  have  John  Alden  speak  for  himself,  so  may  our 
priscilla  always  speak  for  herself,  plainly  and  ef¬ 
fectively  as  she  does  today.” 
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Hooper’s  Orchestra  struck  up  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner” 
—and  Priscilla  spoke  for  herself!  Majestically  and  swiftly  she 
bore  her  eminent  guests  down  the  bay. 

“Mr.  Brayley,  what  was  I  tellin’  you?”  asked  Commander 
Simmons  as  the  Priscilla  steamed  back  to  Fall  River  con¬ 
cluding  the  trial  trip.  “By  godfrey,  look  at  them  tugs— the 
george  a.  dean,  of  Taunton,  the  delavan  peck  from  Provi¬ 
dence,  ’n  the  aquidneck  outer  Newport,  still  pullin’  on  the 
Plymouth  same  as  when  we  come  down  this  noon.  Might 
as  well  try  t’  pull  Rose  Island  outer  the  sea— ain’t  budgin’  her  a 
bit!  .  .  .  There’s  Cap’n  Chase  and  Danger  Davis  wavin’  t’  us. 
I’d  like  t’  run  ’longside  ’n  speak  Danger,  but  Kendrick’s  right 
upset  ’cause  the  guests  had  to  see  Plymouth  on  a  reef.  But 
after  all  ’em  turkeys,  ’n  steaks,  ’n  chops,  ’n  champagne,  ’n  wine 
Barney  Cregan  give  ’em  down  below  this  noon,  ’pears  t’  me 
guests  wouldn’t  be  fussed  by  ten  plymouths  on  a  rock.  ’Tain’t 
goin’  to  be  Rose  Island  no  more,  Mr.  Brayley.” 

Having  no  ready  answer,  Captain  Brayley  remained  silent. 

“  ’Tain’t  Rose  Island  no  more,”  repeated  Simmons. 

“Why,  I  haven’t  seen  any  notice  making  a  change,  sir.” 

“You  ain’t,  eh?”  laughed  the  skipper.  “Well,  from  now  on 
South  P’int  Shoal’ll  be  Plymouth  Rock  ’round  this  steamboat. 
See  that  you  call  it  that  ’cept  when  you’re  runnin’  with  ’Lige 
Davis  in  the  winter.  Haw,  haw— Plymouth  ketched  all  day 
on  a  rock  ’n  done  by  the  fog  eater,  Danger  Davis.”  Simmons 
slapped  his  thigh,  relishing  his  joke.  Under  his  breath  Brayley 
said,  “Old  man’s  drunk  more  than  tea  at  that  banquet.” 

At  3  o’clock  Priscilla  docked  at  Fall  River  and  the  special 
trains  whisked  the  guests  homeward.  It  was  an  occasion 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  steamboating. 

/ 

Quartermaster  D.  F.  Rector  rapped  at  Commander  Simmons 
door.  “You  asked  to  be  called  at  6:30,  sir.  There’s  an  immense 
crowd  on  the  wharf,  sir.” 

The  veteran  skipper,  catching  a  few  winks  after  the  strenu¬ 
ous  day,  arose  to  make  ready  for  the  evening’s  public  inspection. 
He  sauntered  down  to  the  quarter  deck  and  was  dumbfounded 
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to  see  crowds  streaming  toward  the  waterfront.  “By  the  ever- 
lastin’!  They  can’t  all  be  cornin’  to  see  us!”  He  stepped  to 
the  Purser’s  office. 

“Have  you  seen  the  crowd  on  the  wharf,  Mr.  Ward?” 

“Yes,  Commander,  and  it  worries  me— it’s  more  than  an  hour 
before  the  time.  Why,  there  must  be  two  or  three  thousand 
there  already,  sir.” 

“Come,  now,  that  can’t  be,  Mr.  Ward— why,  there  was  only 
’bout  a  thousand  on  the  wharf  back  in  June  of  ’89  when  I  took 
the  puritan  out  fur  her  first  time  ’n  we  had  Grover  Cleveland 
’n  the  whole  Boston  baseball  team  on  the  passenger  list  .  .  . 
Did  you  ever  see  Kelly  ’n  Brouthers  play,  Mr.  Ward?  ...  I 
recollect  chattin’  with  ’em  westbound  that  night— they  was 
leadin’  the  league,  ’n  all  the  urchins  from  up  South  Main  Street 
was  down  to  see  ’em.  Pack  of  ministers  come  down  to  the  wharf 
’cause  there  was  Sunday  schoolmarms  on  Asa  Porter’s  train. 
They  was  goin’  with  us  to  New  York  ’n  then  on  the  Bothnia, 
of  Cunard  Line,  to  London.  Did  you  know  puritan  was  ex¬ 
actly  same  length  as  the  Bothnia,  Mr.  Ward? 

“Well,  we  ain’t  got  no  ex-president  ’n  no  ball  players  here 
tonight— jest  priscilla.” 

“Commander,  frankly,  I’d  suggest  you  go  down  the  wharf 
a  piece.  Step  down  by  the  pilgrim’s  gangway— you  may  change 
your  mind,  sir.” 

“Guess  I  will,  Mr.  Ward.” 

The  broad-shouldered  skipper  had  taken  but  a  few  steps 
toward  the  wharf’s  railroad  station  when  he  realized  Purser 
Ward’s  concern  was  justified.  Passengers  traveling  to  New 
York  on  the  pilgrim  were  having  great  difficulty  making  their 
way  to  her  gangplank. 

“Jerushy!  My  Priscilla’s  got  plenty  of  John  Aldens  a-courtin’ 
her  tonight.  By  godfrey,  all  of  Fall  River,  Somerset,  Taunton, 
'n  Tiverton  must  be  a-comin’!  I  never  seen  sech  a  pack  of 
people!  I  better  tell  Mr.  Thompson  to  get  all  ’em  deckhands 
on  duty  near  the  gangplank.” 

When  the  pilgrim  sailed  for  New  York  and  the  priscilla 
backed  around  to  take  her  place,  the  wharf  was  a  seething 
mass  of  humanity.  Simmons  looked  down  in  utter  dismay. 
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“Jest  look  at  them  people,  Cap’n  Phillips— stampedin’  down 
there  like  cattle.  Why,  the  police  can’t  do  nothin’  with  ’em. 
If  we  ain’t  keerful,  they’ll  be  writin’  ’bout  the  Fall  River  mas¬ 
sacre.  Mr.  Phillips,  I’ve  been  round  this  wharf  fur  thirty  years 
’n  I  ain’t  seen  the  likes  of  this.  I  better  get  below.” 

While  Simmons  hurried  off,  Second  Pilot  B.  L.  Phillips 
stepped  to  the  rail  of  the  bridge.  He,  too,  was  amazed  at  the 
pandemonium  forty  feet  below.  A  surging  mob  swept  toward 
the  gangplank  as  eight  Fall  River  policemen  tried  in  vain  to 
keep  them  back.  When  Simmons  arrived  on  the  quarter  deck, 
the  crowd  was  completely  out  of  control.  Men  alternately 
pushed  ahead  and  reached  back,  clutching  for  loved  ones; 
children  shrieked  in  terror;  women  had  their  clothing  torn; 
the  police  and  Priscilla’s  deckhands  were  tossed  about  like 
canoes  in  a  southeaster  off  Point  Judith.  In  the  first  few  fren¬ 
zied  moments  one  of  Purser  Ward’s  assistants  counted  the 
visitors  piling  aboard  at  the  rate  of  100  a  minute.  Suddenly 
cries  of  alarm  filled  the  air;  the  Sergeant  of  Police  was  shouting 
that  a  woman  had  fainted  and  been  badly  trampled;  the  way 
must  be  opened  to  take  her  to  the  ambulance. 

Hours  later  the  last  visitor  meandered  off.  The  weary  Sim¬ 
mons  mopped  his  brow  and  sank  into  an  arm  chair  in  Ward’s 
office.  “By  godfrey,  Mr.  Ward,  ’twan’t  no  reception;  ’twas  a 
damn  riot.  How  many  come  on,  Mr.  Ward?” 

“Commander,  you  just  couldn’t  count  them— I’d  say  at  least 
8,000,  but  one  of  the  reporters  said  10,000.  He  was  going  to 
condemn  the  company  for  not  making  proper  arrangements  to 
handle  the  crowd,  least  that’s  what  he  said,  sir.” 

“Mr.  Ward,  if  it’s  like  this  Thursday  in  New  York,  I  swan 
I’ll  have  apoplexy  ’fore  we  make  a  business  trip.” 

At  midnight  the  priscilla  sailed  back  to  Newport. 

Early  Wednesday,  June  20,  found  priscilla  on  her  way  to 
New  York.  Not  until  she  had  passed  Watch  Hill  did  Com¬ 
mander  Simmons  and  Chief  Engineer  Weed  comprehend  that 
she  was  setting  a  speed  record  for  Sound  steamers. 

Weed  called  up  the  speaking  tube  to  Second  Pilot  Phillips, 
“Mr.  Phillips,  is  the  tide  favorable  for  most  of  the  trip  today?” 
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Assured  that  it  was,  Weed  said,  “We  have  made  a  very  fast  run 
from  Castle  Hill  to  Watch  Hill.  I  think  we  may  be  able  to 
better  any  time  the  puritan,  made  even  when  she  was  going 
eastward  with  a  favorable  tide  through  The  Race.” 

“Thank  you,  Chief,  I’ll  tell  Commander  Simmons  immedi¬ 
ately.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Commander  was  in  the  pilot  house 
studying  the  logbook.  “Let’s  see  now— twenty-seven  minutes 
’lapsed  time  from  Castle  Hill  t’  P’int  Jude.  That’s  damn  good. 
Ain’t  made  no  mistake  in  your  Jude  t’  Watch  Hill  hgger  have 
you,  Mr.  Phillips?  Jest  fifty-nine  minutes!  By  godfrey,  that’s 
steamin’.”  Excitedly  he  called  down  the  speaking  tube,  “Mr. 
Weed,  what’s  the  best  time  fur  puritan,  Jude  t’  Watch  Hill?” 

“Don’t  know  exactly,  sir.  Only  remember  the  eastbound 
time— when  we  raced  the  peck  last  May  it  was  ’bout  an  hour. 
We  did  Stratford  to  Point  Jude  Whistling  Buoy  in  4  hours 
2  minutes  that  day.  The  best  runs  are  all  made  to  the  eastward, 
sir.  We’re  doing  fine,  sir.” 

“Keep  her  goin’  right  smart,  Pony.  That’ll  shut  up  Cap’n 
Cleveland  Geer  braggin’  ’bout  the  new  city  of  lowell  cornin’ 
to  the  Norwich  Line.  —  By  godfrey,  Mr.  Phillips,  the  Chief 
thinks  Priscilla’s  doin’  better  than  puritan  last  May  when 
We  beat  the  richard  peck.  Cap’n  Hardy  sent  us  word  if  we 
come  off  the  dry  dock  in  the  afternoon  when  peck  was  goin’ 
to  New  Haven  she’d  sail  away  from  us.  Cap’n  Gardner  told 
Andrew  Fletcher  ’n  he  come  on  with  us  that  trip,  ’n  he  sent 
one  of  his  men  to  buy  a  passenger  ticket  on  the  peck  so  he 
could  see  what  they  was  a-doin’.  We  got  way  ahead  of  the  peck 
runnin’  between  Execution  ’n  Captain’s  Island,  ’n  I  turned  the 
puritan  ’round  to  beat  peck  a  second  time,  ’n  a  damn  bolt 
busted  in  some  pump.  Wait  now,  let  me  ask  Weed.” 

Down  the  speaking  tube  he  called,  “Mr.  Weed,  what  was  it 
busted  in  the  engine  when  we  raced  the  peck  last  May?  Stop— 
I  ain’t  no  engineer— give  it  slow.  The  thrust  bolt  in  the  end 
of  the  shaft  to  the  for’ard  circulating  pump  .  .  .  was  that  the 
time  the  Third  Assistant— that  Dutchman  Baurhyte  in  tryin’ 
to  cool  the  main  journal  squirted  hose  all  over  Howland  Gard¬ 
ner?  I  got  to  tell  Cap’n  Phillips  all  ’bout  it.” 
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Phillips  knew  what  was  coming;  he  had  heard  the  yam  a 
dozen  times.  He  cut  in,  “It  looks  as  if  we’ll  make  the  Gull  in 
’bout  two  minutes,  sir.  Our  elapsed  time  from  Watch  Hill  will 
be  about  361/2  minutes,  sir.” 

“Don’t  never  remember  the  puritan  doin’  it  better’n  40 
minutes.  By  thunder,  that  riot  last  night  done  Priscilla  good. 
As  I  recollect  it,  time  puritan  raced  peck  we  run  New  York 
dry  dock  t’  Newport  in  8  hours  47  minutes.  ’Pears  t’  me  if  we 
don’t  get  a  lot  of  East  River  slow-ups  we  orter  make  New  York 
in  8  hours  today/’ 

Exactly  7  hours  29  minutes  after  leaving  Newport,  priscilla 
rounded  New  York’s  Battery  Park.  Weed  reported  to  the  pilot 
house  that  the  new  steamer,  not  yet  in  regular  service,  had 
averaged  21.11  miles  per  hour  for  the  entire  voyage,  and  in 
steaming  from  Watch  Hill  to  Cornfield  Lightship  in  1  hour  and 
12  minutes  had  maintained  a  speed  of  23  miles  per  hour. 

Superintendent  Gardner  was  amazed  when  shown  the  log¬ 
book.  He  agreed  with  Commander  Simmons  that  Priscilla’s 
time  had  probably  never  been  equalled  westbound  for  the 
whole  distance.  Proudly  he  said,  “Congratulate  Chief  Weed. 
I  am  going  right  up  to  my  office  to  phone  the  Cornfield  to 
Execution  time  to  Superintendent  Brady  at  the  Norwich  Line. 
The  new  lowell  may  beat  the  peck,  though  I  doubt  that,  but 
she’ll  never  leave  priscilla  astern.” 

Commander  Simmons,  Chief  Engineer  Weed,  Purser  Ward, 
and  Steward  Cregan  sat  at  a  late  supper  in  Priscilla’s  brilliant¬ 
ly  lighted  dining  room,  a  veritable  floral  bower.  The  official 
New  York  trial  trip  and  public  reception,  just  concluded,  had 
been  a  distinct  success.  The  mariner,  obviously  weary  but 
happy,  said  to  his  officers,  “Startin’  the  business  trips  on  Mon¬ 
day’ll  be  like  a  vacation  after  all  these  sailin’  ’n  snoopin’  days. 
I’m  all  beat  out,  but  I  wouldn’t  have  missed  it  fur  all  the 
money  it  cost  to  build  priscilla— nigh  t’  two  million  they  tell 
me,  Mr.  Ward.” 

“Officially,  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  sir.” 

“Well,  she’s  worth  it— steers  better  in  smooth  water  than  any 
steamboat  I  ever  was  on.  ’N  Chief  Weed’s  praisin’  her  engine 
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Grand  Saloon— Dining  room  stairway 
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One  of  the  twelve  bas-relief  foyer  panels 
PRISCILLA-LUXURY  AND  SPACIOUSNESS 


“ Fog-eater ”  Danger  Davis  ran  Plymouth  aground  off  Rose  Island , 
Newport,  on  the  eve  of  Priscilla's  trial  trip 


July  21,  1894— New  city  of  lowell  and  priscilla  " hooked  up”  in  a 

dead-heat  race  through  the  Sound 


at  noon  ’n  when  he’s  sleepin’  at  midnight.  When  we  come  out 
into  the  river  from  Pier  28  this  noon  to  run  up  the  Hudson 
a  bit,  sech  whistle  blowin’  I  never  did  hear.  Sech  bedlam! 
’Twan’t  no  use  of  Hooper’s  Band  playin’  no  pieces— ’n  they 
was  a-scrapin’  ’n  a-tootin’  Stanis  Hoppe’s  new  march  ‘Queen 
of  the  Sound’  which  he  got  up  jest  fur  priscilla.  Engine  done 
good,  Mr.  Weed,  I  jedge?” 

“Commander,  I  think  priscilla  is  the  fastest  steamboat  ever 
to  sail  Long  Island  Sound.  If  we  only  let  her  out  we  could 
be  in  Fall  River  almost  before  the  puritan  left  Newport  west¬ 
bound.  Shall  we  try  it  some  night,  Commander?  Wouldn’t 
Commander  Baylies  Davis  get  a  start  when  he  saw  ‘Passed 
priscilla  at  Brenton’s  Reef  Lightship’  in  the  logbook?  I 
wish  we  could  match  priscilla  with  the  richard  peck;  too 
bad  peck  leaves  New  York  early  in  the  afternoon.  Maybe  we’ll 
meet  her  westbound  some  morning.  Think  we  can  match  her 
with  the  lowell,  Commander?” 

“Huh,  if  I  know  Cap’n  Gardner  'n  Brady,  they’ll  fix  it.  ’N 
if  they  do,  I  won’t  oppose  it  none.  Mr.  Weed,  this’ll  do  your 
appetite  good:  Commodore  Richard  Peck  was  aboard  today, 
’n  goin’  out  to  sea  he  admitted  t’  me,  private  like,  that  priscilla 
was  faster’n  his  steamboat.  So  don’t  figger  you  got  to  shed  your 
white  gloves  to  no  peck,  lowell  we  don’t  know  about— ain’t 
seen  her  yet ...” 

“What  a  guest  list  today!”  interposed  Ward.  “I  reckon  we 
had  more  famous  people  than  was  ever  on  a  steamboat  at  one 
time— except  possibly  one  of  our  Labor  Day  night  trips.  Why 
we  had  big  politicians,  Wall  Street  bankers,  railroad  owners, 
steamboat  owners,  college  professors,  shipbuilders,  clergy¬ 
men  ...” 

“Don’t  ferget  them  other  steamboat  skippers— ’n  you  ain’t 
said  a  word  ’bout  all  them  gorgeous  ladies  we  took  a-sailin’.” 

“Commander,  did  you  know  the  New  York  Tribune  listed 
our  trip  as  the  first  item  in  their  ‘What’s  Going  on  Today’ 
column?” 

“Why,  Mr.  Ward,  that  don’t  surprise  me  none,”  responded 
Simmons. 

“The  Tribune  also  said  our  affair  today  would  be  a  brilliant 
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one,  and  it  certainly  was.  When  you  can  have  Chauncey  Depew 
and  Grover  Cleveland  on  your  invited  list  ...” 

“Commander— and  Mr.  Ward,”  broke  in  the  Chief  Engineer, 
“to  me  the  most  important  thing  which  happened  today  wasn’t 
the  steering  or  the  entertaining;  it  was  what  Mr.  Fletcher  did 
down  in  our  engine  room.”  Turning  to  Simmons  the  Chief 
Engineer  continued,  “Remember  when  I  called  up  the  speaking 
tube  and  said  Andrew  Fletcher  was  going  to  handle  the  engines 
and  was  it  all  clear  to  back  her?  Well,  sir,  he  put  priscilla 
from  full  speed  ahead— we  were  on  a  jingle  bell  then,  sir,  and 
must  have  been  doing  close  to  twenty  miles  an  hour— to  full 
speed  astern,  without  shutting  off  the  throttle.  And  the  engine 
acted  as  if  it  was  a  regular  practice— those  big  red  cranks  just 
seemed  to  shake  for  a  minute  and  then  easily  started  turning 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Mr.  Fletcher  had  a  lot  of  experts 
watching.  They  just  couldn’t  believe  it.  Those  Andrew 
Fletchers  build  perfect  engines,  sir!” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Weed,  Priscilla’s  built  right  smart.  Barney,  we 
ain’t  heard  from  your  department— how  many  et  at  the  ban¬ 
quet?  .  .  .  Think  of  that— a  thousand  ’n  thirty-two  at  one 
sittin’  .  .  .  You  know  I  was  thinkin’  all  day  ’bout  Jim  Fisk.  I 
don’t  believe  none  in  ghosts  but  I  swan  to  man  I  thought  I 
seen  him  down  in  the  bow  once  today.  Probably  Jim  would 
have  peacocks  a-struttin’;  singin’  canaries  like  on  the  Bristol 
wouldn’t  be  up  t’  Priscilla’s  class  .  .  .  ’N  another  thing  I  was 
thinkin’  when  them  Stonington  fellers  come  in  the  pilot  house 
—now  that  New  Haven  Railroad’s  leased  the  Stonington  Line 
like  us,  guess  we  got  to  call  ’em  first  cousins— well,  Parson  Griffin 
*n  big  George  Williamson  ’n  Billy  Appleby  may  be  Commander 
of  priscilla  some  day— ain’t  bad  skippers,  them  Stonington 
men.  .  .  .  Well,  I’m  tuckered  out,  guess  I’ll  turn  in.” 

“Commander,  just  before  you  go  above  I  think  you  would 
be  interested  to  know  that  my  figures  show  we  entertained 
almost  30,000  people  in  three  days,”  said  the  Purser. 

“That’s  an  immense  pack  of  folks,  Mr.  Ward.  Sure  you  ain’t 
been  sippin’  Barney  Cregan’s  champagne  ’n  countin’  double?” 

“No,  sir— here  are  the  figures  as  best  we  have  them— 4,150 
inspected  us  at  Newport  on  the  18th;  814  were  on  the  Nar- 
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ragansett  Bay  trial  next  day;  dose  to  10,000  tried  to  get  on  at 
Fall  River  that  night;  969  guests  were  on  the  trial  trip  today, 
and  12,000  at  the  reception  tonight.  That  adds  up  to  27,933; 
and  we’re  sold  out  solid,  east-  and  westbound,  all  next  week.” 

“Pack  of  doin’s  this  week:  Plymouth  aground;  fightin’  ’n 
tearin’  to  get  on  us  at  Fall  River;  Mr.  Weed  racin’  them  engines 
Newport  to  New  York;  ’n  name  priscilla  in  every  paper  you 
see.  .  .  .  Well,  good  night,  gentlemen.  You  all  done  first  rate.” 

priscilla  formally  entered  Fall  River  Line  passenger  service, 
Monday,  June  25,  1894,  sailing  from  New  York.  Superintend¬ 
ent  Gardner  shook  Commander  Simmons  by  the  hand  and 
said,  “A  pleasant  voyage  to  you  tonight,  Commander— and  a 
thousand  more  to  come.  I  am  overjoyed  at  the  news  from 
Newport— the  Plymouth  was  floated  from  Rose  Island  yester¬ 
day  and  is  coming  to  the  East  River  dry  dock  on  Wednesday.” 

“Thank  you  fur  your  good  wishes,  Cap’n.  I’m  right  glad 
to  hear  ’bout  the  Plymouth.  That  will  set  Mr.  Peirce’s  mind 
easy.” 

“Why,  Commander,  Mr.  Peirce  hasn’t  been  worried  about 
the  Plymouth  all  week,  and  half  of  Newport  thought  her  back 
was  broken!  Mr.  Peirce  is  a  remarkable  man,  Commander- 
lie’s  coming  over  with  the  Plymouth.  She’ll  be  sailing  on  her 
inner  skin,  on  the  port  side,  and  the  underwriters  say  if  she 
attempts  to  sail  to  New  York  under  her  own  power  they  will 
accept  no  responsibility  for  anything  that  might  happen.” 

“Cap’n  Gardner— don’t  mean  to  interrupt  you— but  do  you 
remember  a  day  last  summer  when  you  told  young  Tom 
Kitchen  to  wager  on  somethin’  sure?  Well,  I  want  to  make 
a  wager.  I  wager  that  Mr.  Peirce  listened  to  them  under¬ 
writers  ’n  then  he  stood  up  tall  as  kin  be  ’n  said,  ‘Gentlemen, 
I’ll  accept  the  responsibility.’  ” 

“Commander,  you  win— that’s  exactly  what  he  said.” 

The  rising  sun  gave  promise  of  a  beautiful  June  day  as 
priscilla  steamed  into  Fall  River  on  Tuesday  morning.  Jerry 
Ryan,  the  Dock  Foreman,  waiting  with  Mike  Collins  to  catch 
a  line  from  the  steamer,  said,  “Be  gorra,  she’s  a  foine  sight. 
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This  is  the  noices t  day  I’ve  had  since  I  got  raised  to  sixty 
dollars  a  month  back  in  ’82.” 

At  breakfast  half  an  hour  later  Commander  Simmons  gave 
an  exasperated  snort.  Handing  his  newspaper  to  Chief  Engineer 
Weed  and  pointing  to  an  item  bearing  a  Bath,  Maine,  date 
line,  he  blurted,  “Look  at  that  damn  horn  brayin’!” 

Weed  read: 

“The  new  city  of  lowell,  being  constructed  here 
for  the  Norwich  Line,  is  a  flyer.  The  richard  peck 
and  the  new  priscilla  must  surely  lower  their  colors 
to  her.  On  a  trial  run  yesterday  the  lowell  made  126 
to  128  revolutions  per  minute  and  is  expected  to  make 
21 1/2  miles  per  hour.  In  that  case,  she  will  be  the 
fastest  steamer  on  Long  Island  Sound.” 

“Twenty-one  ’n  a  half  miles  an  hour!”  barked  Simmons. 
“Didn’t  we  do  better’ll  that  cornin’  west  from  Newport  last 
week?” 

“Well,  not  quite  for  the  whole  distance,  sir.” 

“Lower  our  colors  to  the  lowell!  By  thunder.  I’ve  got  to 
talk  with  Cap’n  Gardner  ’bout  fixin’  up  a— don’t  dast  say  ‘race’ 
—some  steamboat  inspector  might  be  hidin’  under  this  silver 
servin’  dish.” 

The  city  of  lowell  entered  Sound  service  on  July  10.  A 
few  days  later  both  Simmons  and  Weed,  who  agreed  she  was 
a  fine  ship,  had  cause  to  ponder.  The  lowell  went  from 
New  York  to  New  London  in  6  hours  2  minutes,  beating  the 
previous  mark  of  6  hours  15  minutes  long  held  by  the  side¬ 
wheeler  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  July  21,  Andrew  Fletcher,  his  son, 
and  Stevenson  Taylor,  together  with  Captain  Gardner,  were 
on  the  passenger  list  of  the  priscilla.  By  strange  coincidence 
Norwich  Line  Superintendent  Brady  and  some  officials  of  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  were  traveling  east  on  the  city  of  lowell. 

Gardner  called  Simmons  to  his  office.  “Commander,  Rule 
94  in  our  company  book  expressly  says,  ‘Racing  with  other 
steamers  is  prohibited.’  You  are  well  aware  of  that  rule.  How¬ 
ever,  Commander,  the  steamboat  inspectors  have  no  objection 
to  a  steamer  doing  her  best  under  certain  conditions.  Naturally, 
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if  you  are  brought  into  competition  with  another  steamer 
making  passage  in  the  same  direction”  (here  he  stood  up  and 
whispered  in  Simmons’  ear)  “Abe,  the  Fall  River  steamer 
usually  leads  the  way.  ...  I  think,  Commander,  if  you  keep  a 
sharp  watch  tonight  you  may  observe  certain  conditions.  Do 
you  understand?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  understand.  I  understand!” 

At  Execution  Rocks,  the  priscilla  was  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  ahead  of  the  oncoming  city  of  lowell.  priscilla  had 
nine  of  her  ten  boilers  fired.  Simmons  called  down  the  speak¬ 
ing  tube:  “Mr.  Weed,  I  give  you  a  jingle  a  bit  ago.  ’Pears  like 
there’s  some  twin-screw  steamer  astern  of  us  ’n  cornin’  right 
fast.” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  just  had  Bill  McCready  look  out  the  port  gang¬ 
way,  and  he  reports  the  city  of  lowell  is  belching  black 
smoke  and  catching  us.” 

“So,  now— it’s  the  city  of  lowell  astern  of  us,  eh?  Well, 
I  don’t  want  that  Cleve  Geer  doin’  no  cap  wavin’  to  me.  You 
understand,  Mr.  Weed?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Facing  Second  Pilot  Phillips  the  skipper  said,  “You  heard 
my  order  to  the  Chief  Engineer— ain’t  no  steamboat  inspector 
could  say  it  wan’t  proper  ’n  in  full  ’cordance  with  our  Rule 
94.  .  .  .  Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  course,  Mr.  Phillips.  Mind 
your  steerin’,  Mr.  Flyle.” 

There  was  an  easterly  wind,  a  head  tide,  and  a  bit  of  sea 
running  as  the  broadening  waters  of  the  Sound  were  reached. 
Passengers  and  off-duty  members  of  Priscilla’s  crew  crowded 
her  upper  deck.  Thick  black  smoke  poured  from  the  stacks 
as  the  coal  heavers  toiled  ceaselessly  below.  Priscilla’s  wide 
wake  was  a  mile-long  ribbon  of  white  woven  into  a  field  of 
blue.  The  lowell,  also  belching  smoke  and  throwing  a  huge 
bow  wave,  slowly  gained  on  the  side-wheeler. 

Off  Captain’s  Island  the  priscilla  suddenly  veered  sharply 
to  the  astonishment  of  her  crew  and  seemed  to  grate  over  an 
unseen  obstruction.  She  kept  going  full  speed,  however. 
Priscilla’s  course  having  been  changed  too  quickly,  caused 
her  to  run  full  length  over  a  sandbar  in  a  shoal  spot. 
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Bit  by  bit  the  lowell  neared  until  she  lapped  on  Priscilla's 
quarter.  Despite  Simmons’  importunings  to  “Pony”  Weed, 
Priscilla  could  not  shake  the  smaller  steamer  off.  Dusk  be¬ 
came  darkness— the  dashing  white  steamboats  were  now  swiftly 
moving  outlines  pricked  out  by  thousands  of  glowing  lights. 
Shouts  and  taunts  were  hurled  across  the  water.  For  a  hundred 
miles  they  swept  on  like  two  well-matched  race  horses,  never 
more  than  a  minute  or  two  apart.  Samuel  Sault,  reputed  to  be 
the  nation’s  leading  authority  on  twin-screw  engines,  was  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  lowell;  veteran  “Pony”  Weed,  first  to  serve 
as  Chief  of  the  pilgrim,  the  puritan,  and  the  Priscilla,  was  a 
worthy  rival. 

With  priscilla  ever  so  slightly  in  the  lead,  the  contest  ended 
when  the  lowell  hauled  off  for  New  London  and  priscilla 
sped  eastward  through  The  Race  toward  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  Steamboat  inspectors  or  no,  it  had  been  a  race!  The 
lowell  had  smashed  her  own  record  to  New  London;  the 
priscilla,  slowing  down  a  trifle  after  leaving  the  lowell,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Fall  River  9  hours  and  34  minutes  after  her  New  York 
departure.  Weed’s  own  mark  of  8  hours  47  minutes,  set  by 
the  puritan  in  August,  1889,  still  stood.  Discussing  the  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  performance  at  breakfast,  Simmons  and  Weed  recalled 
that  the  puritan  had  the  benefit  of  a  more  favorable  tide  five 
years  before. 

“Commander,”  queried  Weed,  “how  did  the  metropolis  ever 
do  it— 8  hours  21  minutes,  New  York  to  Fall  River,  back  in  ’55? 
Will  that  record  ever  be  broken,  sir?” 
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5 

THE  LIVING 

“FALL  RIVER  LINE  JOURNAL” 

The  eastbound  Priscilla  approached  a  narrow  island  which 
parted  the  waters  of  New  York’s  East  River.  The  steamer 
took  the  passage  to  the  left  and  moved  slowly  past  forbidding 
graystone  buildings,  the  city’s  several  institutions  on  Blackwell’s 
Island.  A  few  minutes  before  the  priscilla  reached  a  low, 
cylindrical,  stone  lighthouse  at  the  island’s  tip,  her  deckhands 
poured  out  from  the  forecastle  hatch.  Experienced  fingers 
unleashed  the  heavy  anchors  which  lay  on  the  deck.  This 
done,  the  deckhands  stood  in  attentive  array  as  though  ex¬ 
pecting  an  emergency.  When  the  prisctlla  straightened  out 
after  making  an  almost  right-angle  turn  through  a  rocky,  foam¬ 
ing  channel,  the  deckhands  secured  the  white  anchors  and 
disappeared  down  the  ladder  whence  they  had  come  ten 
minutes  before. 

A  curious  passenger,  intently  watching  the  meaningful  ma¬ 
neuver,  approached  the  young  Bow  Watchman. 

“How  do  you  do,  my  boy.  This  is  Hell  Gate,  isn’t  it?’’ 

“We  have  just  passed  through  it,  sir.  That’s  North  Brother 
Island  ahead.’’ 

“This  certainly  is  a  beautiful  big  steamer,’’  continued  the 
passenger.  “Now  I  see  why  she  was  talked  about  so  much  five 
years  ago.  I  read  about  her  coming  out,  so  decided  this  would 
be  a  good  time  to  come  East  to  visit  the  old  homestead.’’ 

“Where  are  you  from,  sir?” 
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“My  boyhood  was  spent  in  Salem,  but  I’ve  lived  in  St.  Louis 
for  many  years.  My  father  was  a  sea  captain.  I  remember  my 
first  trip  to  New  York  with  him.  We  went  on  the  metropolis 
in  1856.  I  went  out  West  soon  after  that.  Where  is  the 
metropolis  now,  Mr.  er  . . .?” 

“My  name  is  Strickland— Norman  Strickland,  sir.  The 
metropolis  was  long  before  my  time.  I  think  she  lay  in  New¬ 
port  for  quite  a  bit.” 

“Well,  of  course,  that’s  forty-four  years  ago— I  could  hardly 
expect  that  she  was  still  running.  But  she  was  the  biggest  and 
fastest  steamboat  in  the  world  when  I  traveled  on  her.  I 
wouldn’t  have  been  surprised  if  you  told  me  she  was  still 
afloat.  I’ve  brought  along  an  old  scrapbook  with  pictures  of 
the  metropolis  and  accounts  my  father  cut  from  Hunt's  Mer¬ 
chants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review.  I  never  traveled 
on  the  later  Bristol,  but  out  West  I  saw  the  play  Tun  on  the 
Bristol’  with  John  Shenday  and  Kate  Castleton.  Thought  I’d 
almost  get  seasick  from  laughing.  Would  you  like  to  see  my 
scrapbook?” 

“I  certainly  would,  but  I  won’t  be  off  duty  until  midnight, 
sir,  and  if  you  bring  it  out  here  the  pages  will  likely  blow  to 
Montauk.  Our  old  Ticket  Collector  ran  on  the  metropolis 
for  years;  I’m  sure  he’d  like  to  see  it.  He  came  to  the  Line  in 
1849,  just  two  years  after  it  started;  he’s  been  here  even  longer 
than  Commander  Simmons.  The  Commander  served  on  the 
bay  state,  the  Newport,  and  the  Bristol.  I’m  sure  both  of 
them  would  like  to  talk  with  you.  Let  me  get  Pop  Connell,  the 
Ticket  Collector.” 

John  Connell,  tall  and  distinguished,  a  veritable  Fall  River 
Line  institution,  was  delighted  to  reminisce  with  the  passenger, 
John  Arnold.  They  sat  on  the  quarter  deck  near  Purser  Ward’s 
office.  Connell’s  eyes  gleamed  when  Arnold  produced  a  yel¬ 
lowed  page  from  the  1855  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  an¬ 
nouncing  that  “The  Largest  Steamboat  in  the  World”  had  been 
launched  by  Sneden  at  Greenpoint,  Long  Island. 

“Yes,  that’s  the  metropolis,”  said  Connell  with  nostalgia. 
“She  was  a  real  steamboat,  Mr.  Arnoldl  Guess  she  was  my  true 


love— you  know  I’ve  worked  on  every  passenger  steamer  this 
Line  has  built.  I’d  say  that  in  her  day  metropolis  was  even 
greater  than  our  priscilla;  can’t  pay  her  any  higher  compli¬ 
ment  than  that.  In  fact,  I’ll  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  for  strength 
and  speed  metropolis  would  give  the  puritan  or  the  priscilla 
a  good  match  today.  .  .  .  My,  but  she  could  tear  through  the 
Sound.  Do  you  know  she  still  holds  the  speed  record  between 
New  York  and  Fall  River?” 

“Not  really,  Mr.  Connell!  Why,  it  was  forty-four  years  ago 
I  traveled  on  her.  Surely  your  wonderful  steamers  of  today 
are  much  faster?” 

“Well,  Pony  Weed,  our  Chief  Engineer,  thinks  so,  but  he’s 
never  been  able  to  make  ’em  do  better  than  the  metropolis. 
One  June  night  in  ’55  metropolis  went  from  Pier  3  North 
River,  New  York,  to  Fall  River,  in  8  hours  21  minutes.  Erastus 
Smith,  then  company  engineer,  kept  the  log  of  the  whole 
trip;  I’ve  seen  it  lots  of  times.  That  night  back  in  ’55  the 
metropolis  did  better  than  20  miles  an  hour  all  the  way  from 
.Execution  Rocks  to  Point  Judith.  When  the  metropolis  was 
new,  she  almost  came  up  to  railroad  speed  on  land,”  continued 
Connell  with  conviction. 

The  Ticket  Collector  noticed  the  skeptical  look  on  Arnold’s 
countenance.  “Well,  it’s  a  fact.  When  the  Fall  River  Branch 
Railroad  was  opened,  the  passenger  cars  averaged  22  miles  an 
hour.  Our  steamboat  line  hadn’t  started  then,  but  there  was 
a  propeller,  the  eudora,  running  to  New  York.  A  train  came 
from  Boston  at  28  miles  an  hour  to  meet  her;  everybody  thought 
that  was  frightfully  fast.  I  remember  the  complaints  that  came 
from  Taunton  back  in  Jim  Fisk’s  time  when  our  Boat  Train 
started  to  go  through  at  40  miles  an  hour— people  were  afraid 
to  stand  on  the  Taunton  station  platform.  Yet  twenty  years 
before  that  the  metropolis  could  average  19  or  20  miles  an 
hour  every  night.  Smith  and  the  boat  engineers  kept  saying 
she  could  go  faster  if  she  had  to.  She  did  the  run  night  after 
night  in  an  hour  and  a  half  better  than  the  bay  state  or  empire 
state,  and  burned  lots  less  coal.” 

“Where  is  she  now,  Mr.  Connell?” 

“Well,  she  didn’t  run  much  after  the  Bristol  and  providence 
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came  on,  her  last  service  was  about  ’73.  They  talked  of  making 
her  into  a  car  ferry  or  coal  barge,  but  she  laid  in  Newport 
Harbor  for  about  six  years  until  James  Power  and  Company 
wanted  the  iron  in  her  and  towed  her  to  Boston.  We  all  felt 
sad  to  think  they  put  the  torch  to  her.  It’s  no  way  to  treat  a 
fine  steamboat.  Why,  when  Captain  William  Brown  brought 
metropolis  to  Fall  River  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  city  went 
wild.  They  fired  cannons  and  rang  the  church  bells;  did  the 
same  thing  at  Newport.” 

“Well,”  said  Arnold,  “we  all  have  to  die,  but  there  should 
be  some  way  to  put  up  a  tombstone  to  the  memory  of  a  steam¬ 
boat.” 

“There  is  what  you  might  call  a  metropolis  tombstone  at 
Newport.  The  Newport  Artillery  Company  has  the  semi¬ 
circular  part  of  the  metropolis’  paddle-box  on  the  face  of  its 
stone  building  way  up  near  the  roof.  That  big  eagle  which 
took  the  worst  seas  Point  Jude  could  kick  up  now  seems  to  be 
protecting  the  Armory.  You  ought  to  visit  Newport  and  see 
the  metropolis’  medallion,  Mr.  Arnold. 

“That  Artillery  Company  travels  with  us  most  every  year. 
Last  time  they  were  on  my  steamer  was  three  years  ago  when 
they  went  to  Washington.  We  came  around  the  Torpedo  Sta¬ 
tion  just  as  they  were  marching  to  the  wharf.  You  would  have 
thought  all  Thames  Street  and  Long  Wharf  was  burning  up. 
The  streets  were  blazing  with  red  fire.  But  you  get  used  to 
such  nights  on  the  Fall  River  Line.  I  understand  the  Newport 
Artillery  got  started  before  the  Revolution  and  is  the  oldest 
private  military  organization  in  the  country.” 

Connell,  intimately  associated  with  every  steamer  and  per¬ 
sonality  in  Fall  River  Line  history,  found  latent  memories 
coming  alive  as  Arnold’s  scrapbook  revealed  woodcut  engrav¬ 
ings,  news  items,  and  fading  timetables.  The  Ticket  Collector 
sent  word  to  Commander  Simmons’  dinner  table  that  a  most 
interesting  passenger  was  aboard. 

Contrasting  the  passenger  accommodations  of  the  metropolis 
with  those  of  the  priscilla,  Connell  said,  “Yes,  there  has  been 
quite  a  change  in  forty  years.  When  I  take  tickets  from  1,600 
or  more  passengers  every  morning  and  know  that  our  359 
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Priscilla  staterooms  have  been  sold  and  all  the  free  berths 
occupied,  it  does  seem  strange  to  think  of  the  metropolis 
having  just  98  staterooms  and  being  able  to  sleep  800  persons. 
And  our  first  steamer,  the  bay  state,  had  48  staterooms!  .  .  . 
Oh,  Mr.  Arnold,  here  comes  Commander  Simmons;  he  is  the 
senior  captain  of  our  fleet.  He  wants  to  meet  you,  sir.”  Arnold 
glanced  up  to  see  Simmons,  formidable  in  blue  and  gold, 
standing  over  him. 

Quickly  the  Commander,  and  his  dinner  companions,  Chief 
Engineer  Weed,  and  Purser  Ward  were  presented  to  the  pas¬ 
senger.  “Show  the  Commander  your  scrapbook,  Mr.  Arnold,” 
said  Connell. 

“Well,  I  swan  to  man,  look  at  that  elegant  pitcher  of  the 
metropolis,  gentlemen.  And  here’s  Cap’n  Joe  Comstock  on 
the  Baltic,  by  godfrey!— ’N  here’s  a  show  programme  ‘Fun 
on  the  Bristol’  from  out  in  St.  Louie.  Bristol  was  my  steam¬ 
boat  ’til  she  burned,  Mr.  Arnold;  there  wan’t  none  better  ever 
sailed.— Y’  had  your  dinner,  Mr.  Arnold?— No?— Here,  boy,” 
turning  to  a  porter,  “send  my  waiter  out  here  right  away. 
We’ll  go  aloft  to  my  cabin;  I’ll  have  a  dinner  fetched  to  you  .  .  . 
got  to  see  all  ’em  pitchers  ’n  writin’s.  Come  Weed,  McCready’ll 
keep  your  engine  turnin’  all  right.  How  ’bout  you,  Mr.  Ward? 
—Come  now,  all  the  staterooms  are  sold,  ain’t  they?  What  in 
hell  you  got  to  figger  then?— Oh,  come  on,  Pop  Connell;  want 
you  t’  keep  me  sailin’  straight,  you’re  the  livin’  Fall  River  Line 
Journal.  Did  y’get  a  copy  of  the  Fall  River  Line  Journal 
cornin’  aboard,  Mr.  Arnold?” 

“Yes  I  did,  thank  you.  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Commander 
Simmons.  Are  you  sure  I’m  not  intruding?” 

“By  godfrey,  did  you  hear  that?  You  sailed  on  metropolis 
when  she  was  best  in  the  world,  ’n  you  got  a  pack  of  pitchers. 
Why  you  may  have  Jim  Fisk,  ’n  Uncle  Ben,  ’n  even  Abe  Sim¬ 
mons  pasted  in  that  there  book.  Sech  an  idee— intrudin’!” 

“Well,  I  certainly  thank  your  handsome  young  officer  who 
made  all  this  possible.” 

“Young  officer?”  inquired  Simmons.  “Now  I’ll  ’low  that  Pop 
Connell  is  handsome  enough  but,  by  godfrey,  he’s  been  gittin’ 
paid  by  Fall  River  Line  fur  fifty  years. ...” 
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“But  it  was  your  Bow  Watchman  who  took  me  to  Mr. 
Connell,  Commander.” 

“Young  Strickland,  eh?  A  likely  lad  that  Norman.  Norman’s 
a  damn  good  name  fur  a  seafarin’  man.  If  priscilla  runs  fur 
fifty  years,  like  George  Peirce  says  she  will,  Norman  Strickland’ll 
be  her  commander  some  day.” 

Arnold  was  ushered  into  the  Commander’s  luxurious  cabin 
on  the  forward-gallery  deck,  and  Simmons  eagerly  reached 
for  the  fascinating  scrapbook.  “Set  still  there,  Mr.  Arnold, 
best  dinner  Barney  Cregan  kin  get  up  ’ll  be  fetched  here  di¬ 
rectly.  ...  I  swan,  Mr.  Weed,  jest  look  at  that  pitcher  of  the 
metropolis.  Why,  when  she  come  out  ’n  sailed  past  our 
empire  state  and  every  other  steamboat  like  they  was  anchored, 
the  whole  Sound  got  skeered  of  her.  With  hollerin’  Billy 
Brown  as  her  skipper,  metropolis  was  feared  most  as  much 
as  Jake  Vanderbilt’s  lexington  back  in  ’35.  ’N  yet,  Mr.  Weed, 
I  figgered  my  Newport  was  even  a  mite  faster  than  metropolis.” 

“Well,  Commander,  when  Newport  was  new,  she  may  have 
been  as  fast,  but  she  lost  some  of  her  speed  when  they  altered 
her  to  improve  the  stability.  I  think  the  best  test  the  me¬ 
tropolis  had  was  when  she  was  fifteen  years  old  and  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Line’s  city  of  boston  was  new.  They  had  at  least  two 
races  and  old  metropolis  held  the  boston  nip  and  tuck  all 
the  way  to  New  London,  city  of  boston  was  fastest  thing 
ever  went  into  the  Thames  River  until  the  lowell  came  out.” 

As  Arnold’s  dinner  was  being  served,  the  guest  touched  off 
a  lively  discussion.  “Commander  Simmons,  what  has  been  the 
biggest  improvement  in  the  construction  of  these  steamers 
since  the  time  of  the  metropolis?” 

After  a  long  pause  Simmons  said,  “Well,  now,  I  dunno. 
That  there  question  has  got  me  kind  of  flounderin’.  ’Tain’t 
easy  to  say.  Well,  steam  steerin’  gear,  ’n  better  Government 
lights,  ’n  markers,  ’n  blastin’  all  them  damn  rocks  outer  Hell 
Gate  in  ’76,  ’n  steel  hulls,  ’n  no  more  earl  or  gas  lights  ’board 
ship.  I  swan  to  man,  I  dunno— ’fore  steam  steerin’  we  had  ter 
have  at  least  six  men  a-strainin’  ’n  a-tuggin’  at  the  wheel  going 
through  Hell  Gate.  I  dunno— what  would  you  say,  Mr.  Weed?” 

“Well,  next  to  the  installation  of  Shaw’s  Noise  Quieting 
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Steam  Muffler,  I’d  say  the  remarkable  improvements  George 
Peirce  has  been  responsible  for— double  hulls,  elimination  of 
the  heavy  working  beams,  feathering  paddle  wheels— there 
have  been  lots  of  changes  in  my  time  around  here.  Don’t  go 
back  as  far  as  the  metropolis,  sir,  just  contrast  priscilla  with 
the  best  of  eleven  years  before  her,  our  pilgrim.  What  a  dif¬ 
ference!  George  Peirce  is  years  ahead  of  his  times!” 

“Pony,  you’re  as  right  as  Danger  Davis  thought  he  was  when 
he  fetched  the  Plymouth  onto  Rose  Island.  Pop,  what  would 
you  vote  fur?” 

“Commander,  I’d  say  the  passenger  improvements— the  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  the  electric  call  bells,  the  steam  heat  in  staterooms, 
the  automatic  fire  alarms,  the  dining  room  up  by  itself  away 
from  the  free  berths,  the  publication  of  the  Fall  River  Line 
Journal— but  the  electric  lights  ’n  bells  most  of  all,  sir.” 

“Kinder  guess  you’re  right,  Pop— had  ter  keep  a  sharp  eye 
years  ago  or  the  rain  ’n  wind  would  put  the  lights  out.  ’Twan’t 
much  I  was  ever  skeered  of  ’cept  fire  from  them  earl  or  gas 
lights  if  we  got  rammed  like  the  stonington  and  narragansett 
done  to  each  other  back  in  ’80.  That  was  the  time  Stonington 
Line’s  narragansett  was  sinkin’  ’n  burnin’  all  t’  once  ....  Mr. 
Arnold,  Captain  Young  of  narragansett  sassed  a  Jersey  preach¬ 
er  right  in  Sunday  meetin’  a  week  after  the  wreck  ’cause  he 
was  a-thunderin’  to  his  flock  that  Young  and  the  whole  narra¬ 
gansett  crew  was  cowards.  They  steered  Young  right  off  t’  jail, 
but  the  Jedge  let  him  go  free.” 

“’N  speakin’  of  lights,”  continued  the  skipper,  “our  company 
had  ter  anchor  a  schooner  off  Hog  Island  with  a  lantern  in  the 
riggin’  ’n  a  horn  a-tootin’  in  fog  or  snow.  Hired  Cap’n  Dennis 
Shea  to  mind  it;  paid  him  $80  a  month.  ’N  one  time— kinder 
think  it  was  back  in  ’72— the  schooner  went  ashore  in  a  January 
blow  ’n  Shea  got  another  ship  on  the  spot  right  quick.  ’N  in  a 
few  weeks  she  iced  ’n  sunk.  When  she  come  a-floatin’  ashore 
a  bit  later,  they  couldn’t  find  no  lantern.  ’N  what  do  you  think 
Frank  Pike,  Agent  at  Fall  River,  thought  orter  be  done?  Did 
you  ever  hear,  Pop?” 

“No,  Commander,”  responded  the  Ticket  Collector. 

“By  godfrey,  Pike  wrote  down  to  Managin’  Director  Simon 
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in  New  York  tellin’  ’bout  the  lost  lantern— mind  you  now,  it 
was  a  risk  fur  Shea  to  keep  a  schooner  out  t’  Hog  Island  in 
winter— but  Pike  asked  if  cost  of  the  lantern  orter  be  taken  out 
of  Shea’s  pay  fur  March  ....  No,  I  ain’t  aimin’  to  joke,  Mr. 
Weed— that’s  true  as  gospel.” 

“Well,  sir,”  said  the  Chief  Engineer,  “I  never  heard  that. 
Pop,  I  remember  before  we  had  electric  call  bells  passengers 
had  to  go  roaming  out  in  the  saloon  in  their  nightshirts 
looking  for  a  steward.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Weed,  and  I  remember  you  couldn’t  wash  lots  of 
times  in  the  winter  without  breaking  the  ice  in  your  water 
pitcher,”  laughed  the  veteran  Connell. 

While  the  pre-PRisciLLA  luxuries  of  travel  were  being  de¬ 
tailed,  Simmons  continued  leafing  through  the  scrapbook. 
Pausing  at  a  picture  of  the  Collins  Line  steamship  Baltic,  he 
asked,  “Did  you  ever  sail  under  Cap’n  Joe  Comstock,  Mr. 
Weed?”  .  .  .  Look  what  Hunt's  Magazine  says  here,  ‘The  ‘C’ 
fur  Comstock  stands  fur  Coolness,  Caution  ’n  Courage.’  ’Cord¬ 
in’  to  my  thinkin’,  Cap’n  Joe  was  ’bout  the  best  come  outer  any 
Yankee  port.  By  the  everlastin’,  what  he  done  to  that  French 
Admiral— odds  was  all  ’gainst  Cap’n  Joe  takin  dunderberg 
’cross  to  France  .  .  .  .  ” 

“Pardon  me,  Commander,”  said  the  Chief  Engineer,  “but 
you  forget  that  Mr.  Arnold  may  not  know  just  what  you’re 
talking  about.” 

“So  now,  you’re  right,  Mr.  Weed.  Mr.  Arnold’s  pitcher  book 
kinder  made  me  furgit  he’d  been  livin’  way  out  in  St.  Looie. 
Want  me  to  spin  yarns  ’bout  Joe  Comstock,  Mr.  Arnold?  He 
went  from  pilot  house  of  our  bay  state  to  the  new  Collins 
Line.  ’Course  he’d  been  all  over  the  seven  seas  ’fore  he  took 
t’  Sound  steamboatin’.  ’N  Cap’n  Joe’s  Baltic  ’most  put  Sam 
Cunard’s  paddlers  off  the  Atlantic.” 

“Do  tell  me  about  Captain  Comstock!”  said  Arnold  expect¬ 
antly. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  it  fast  as  I  kin  ’cause  I  want  to  see  more  in  the 
pitcher  book.  ’Bout  dozen  years  ’fore  the  bay  state  ’n  Massa¬ 
chusetts  started  our  Fall  River  Line,  the  Black  Ball  Line  of 
packets  to  Europe  begun  t’  git  lively  competition.  First,  there 
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was  the  Red  Star  Line  ’n  the  Swallow  Tail  Line.  Then  Edward 
K.  Collins,  from  down  Cape  Cod,  started  a  new  packet  line. 
His  ships  was  the  Shakespeare  ’n  the  garrick,  so  ’twas  called 
the  Dramatic  Line.  Them  little  sailin’  packets  was  most  as  pre¬ 
cise  in  their  sailin’s  to  Liverpool  and  Havre  as  priscilla  is  t’ 
Fall  River  ’n  back. 

“Well,  ’bout  then  Sam  Cunard— do  you  know  where  Cunard 
was  born,  Mr.  Weed?”  asked  the  mariner  with  a  glint  in  his 
eye. 

“Where  Samuel  Cunard  was  born?  Why  I  don’t  know,  some¬ 
where  in  England  I  suppose,”  said  the  Chief  Engineer. 

“Nope,  ’twan’t  England.  Do  you  know,  Pop?” 

The  Ticket  Collector  remained  silent.  He  glanced  over  at 
Weed,  his  eyes  conveying  the  impression  that  the  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer  was  correct  though  he  dare  not  disagree  with  the  master. 
Diplomatically  he  responded,  “Well,  he  was  an  Englishman.” 

“’Tain’t  the  p’int  Mr.  Connell.  The  question  I  asked  was 
‘Where  was  Cunard  born?’  ” 

Met  with  silence,  Simmons  said  tersely,  “Gentlemen,  you  kin 
all  go  plumb  t’  Halifax.” 

Arnold  was  the  first  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  skipper’s 
explosive  remark.  “Do  you  mean,  Commander  Simmons,  that 
Cunard  was  born  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia?” 

“Sartin!  ’N  old  Pop  tryin’  to  dump  in  a  schooner  load  of 
red  herrin’  ’bout  his  bein’  an  Englishman.  Why,  do  you  know 
Sam  Cunard  come  mighty  close  to  bein’  a  Yankee.  Did  you 
know  that,  Mr.  Weed?” 

“I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.” 

“By  godfrey,  am  I  the  only  man  on  priscilla  knows  anythin’? 
’N  I  don’t  think  I  had  as  much  schoolin’  as  you,  Mr.  Weed.” 
With  a  wave  of  his  hand,  he  continued,  “  ’N  this  here  Pop, 
always  aimin’  to  talk  proper  ’n  precise  like  Dan’l  Webster, 
why  he  don’t  know  nothin’  neither!”  .  .  .  With  a  chuckle  to 
relieve  the  tension  the  mariner  boomed  “  ‘Tis  plain  to  be  seen, 
Mr.  Arnold,  you  won’t  learn  nothin’  ’cept  from  old  Abe  Sim¬ 
mons. 

“Well,  ’fore  we  git  to  Joe  Comstock  we  better  put  Sam  Cun¬ 
ard  in  his  cradle.  Cunard’s  folks  was  Philadelphia  Quakers, 
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Mr.  Weed— theein’  ’n  thouin’  Pinnsylvania  Quakers— ’n  if 
they’d  stayed  nigh  the  Delaware  fur  jest  two  years  more,  Sam 
would’ve  been  a  Yankee.  Don’t  know  what  took  them  Quakers 
to  Halifax  sudden  like  but  I  know  it  changed  seafarin’  history. 

“Anyway  Cunard  growed  up  and  owned  a  fleet  of  packets 
sailin’  t’  Boston  ’n  Bermuda.  He  come  to  some  Boston  ’n  New 
York  men,  tryin’  to  get  money  fur  ocean  steamers.  Jest  got 
laughed  at— way  Elihu  Bunker  did  when  he  said  he’d  take  the 
first  Connecticut  ’round  Point  Jude  t’  Providence.  Steamboats 
might  do  on  Long  Island  Sound  ’n  the  Hudson  River  but  they 
jest  couldn’t  carry  coal  enough  to  go  ’cross  Atlantic.  ’N  then 
the  Britishers  sent  the  sirius  ’n  the  great  western  over  to  New 
York,  Sam  Cunard  went  over  to  Glasgow,  and  most  ’fore  you 
knowed  it  Cunard  Line  was  started  with  the  paddler  Britannia. 
’N  Sam  rubbed  it  inter  them  bankers— Britannia  sailed  outer 
Liverpool  on  July  4,  of  all  days,  in  1840. 

“Congress  got  kind  of  skeered— figgered  any  steamship  could 
be  made  inter  a  battleship  ’n  we  dastn’t  let  John  Bull  have  ’em 
all.  Collins  put  in  a  bid  to  Congress  ’n  bold  like  told  ’em  he’d 
build  Yankee  steamers  fast  enough  to  run  Sam  Cunard  off  the 
ocean  ’n  strong  enough  to  be  men  of  war.  Collins  Line  opened 
’bout  three  years  after  we  started  runnin’  to  Fall  River.  The 
Atlantic  was  first,  then  come  the  Baltic— best  of  ’em  all.  ’N 
Joe  Comstock  was  took  right  off  our  bay  state  ’n  made  her 
Cap’n.  Fast  passages  made  Collins  Line  a  big  success— Joe  Com¬ 
stock  become  as  famous  as  Andy  Jackson  ’n  Dan’l  Webster. 
But  the  racin’  with  Cunarders  was  costin’  a  pile  of  money,  ’n 
Congress  began  debatin’  ’bout  it.  One  Congressman  from  out 
West  where  he  could  never  whiff  salt  made  a  powerful  speech 
’bout  frightful  cost  of  Collins  Line  spittons  ’n  mirrors— maybe 
he  come  from  St.  Looie,  Mr.  Arnold. 

“But  jest  before  our  metropolis  come  out  arctic  of  Collins 
Line  was  sunk  durin’  fog,  ’n  the  jawin’  Congressman  set  their 
tongues  a-goin’  full  speed.  ’Twas  right  sad  fur  Mr.  Collins— 
his  wife,  daughter,  ’n  son  was  on  the  arctic  ’n  was  lost.  Then 
in  1856  the  pacific  sailed  from  Liverpool  ’n  was  never  seen  or 
heard  from.  Poor  Mr.  Collins,  real  American  patriot,  I  fig¬ 
gered,  was  fightin’  with  his  back  to  the  wall  after  that.  Panic  of 
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—  If  you  in 
fen  1  to  rcmaai 
Ions;  in  the  wa¬ 
ter .  put  »  bit  (lf 
cotton  wadding 
tn  your  tars. 
Prof  e  88  i  o  n  »  ) 
aw  mint-r>  »  ben 
•lie  :r»ii  use.  in 
addition.  a  steel 
sprint  o-i  their 
nostril*  to  close 
them.  The  salt 
water  cautiot  in 
consequence  get 
into  the  head. 

"EVANGELINE.** 

“  Give  us  such  light 
diet,  such  Pot h  of 
burlesque,  and  that 
very  grotto/ne: if  of 
•nu  ic.  the  quips  and 
quirks  and  harmless 
nonesense.  us  is*  su> 
daintily  given  tis  in 
that  most  delightful 
of  dramatic  juleps, 

•’Evangeline," 

at  Daly’s  Fifth  A  ve 
It  hobbles  and  eller 
vesees.  and  the  little 
globules  ot  fun  and 
badinage  sparkle  up 
to  the  surfaee  and 
make  us  forget  the 
swelter  and  limp  • 
ness  of  the  day 
through  which  we 
have  just  worried. 
To  such  entertain¬ 
ments  we  can  look 
forward  from  out  of 
the  hot  shade  of  our 
dmgy  counting 
looms,  cramped  of¬ 
fices,  and  the  dusty 
passage  of  the  streets 
as  tne  pilgrims  in 
the  desert  look- for¬ 
ward  to  the  oasis. 
What  though  the 
Wea  thersby  be 
gone  »  We  shall 
not  forget  her.  nor 
in  remembering  her, 
neglect  to  aceept 
joyfully  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  the  clever  Wor 
rell.  We  still  have 
Ben  Butler  Knight 
and  Nat  Goodwin, 
and  the  lone  Jhher- 
man.  "Evangeline” 
will  be  continued 
all  the  week  and 
until  further  notice. 
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tit  1.1.'*  «  elrbrwted  MKtss  HIM),  and  OKI  H  KtTK  \ 


Pilot;  It  .V  M  M  K  . 

1  march.  .."The  Minute  Man”  (for  Piano  ( -  Vattia 

2  overture . "Leieht  Cavalry,” .  Sktpm 

3  cavatina . “La  Gu/za  Lodra” .  Hamni 

8  uavotte  . "Good  Old  Times,”. . .  Junymam 

5  zither  solo . “Selected” . 

Mr.  Charles  Behr. 


-rKTRRMtSBtoK.- 


6  grand  helkcuon . “Don  Carlos” .  Verdi 

7  hakitonk  solo . ...“Air  Varie” .  Werniha! 

Mr.  It.  llonner. 

9  waltz - “Our  Friends,”  (for  Piano] .  Valin 

7  mazurka . "Sleigh  Bells” .  Ck.  Bach 

10  oaloi* . "Der  Klein  Hekrtit" .  WangarUn 


—  In  a  flood 
line  one  may  in- 
.iulge  tn  a  deep* 
water  swim. and 
J  if  the  water  is 
^  genially  warm, 
you  may  take 
a>l  the  liberty 
you  di  sire,  as 
the  tow  is  then 
itish«re  from  the 
Gulf  Stream. 
- o - 

"WOODLJEIGH.*’ 

"Miss  Lettie  Allen 
plays  the  heroine  in 
a  natural  anti  pleas¬ 
ing  manner— *  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  Juiv  3d. 

"Woodleigh’  is 
handsomely  placed 
upon  the  stage,  and 
the  winter  scene 
sbown  in  the  last 
act  is  among  the 
best  of  kind  ever 
exhibited  on  the 
metropolitan  stage— 
‘N.Y.  Times,  July  3 

"Miss  Lettie  Allen 
tins  not  before  been 
seen  to  so  much  ad- 
i  vantage,  her  A  mg 
being  a  sweet,  ten¬ 
der,  and,  where 
j  needed,  forcible  per- 
I  fortnance.  The 
mounting  of  the 
piece  is  icroarkably 
good,  three  heavy 
sets  being  exhibited. 
In  the  last  of  these, 
a  snow  (scene,  a 
sleigh  lull  of  jolly 
Christmas  carollera 
was  introduced  with 
excellent  eflect.’ — 
N.Y.  bun,  July  3d. 

“Miss  Lettie  Allen 
played  neatly  as  the 
heroine  Amy  Wln- 
thrope.  The  piece 
is  altogether  the  beat 
that  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  this  house 
during  the  present 
summer  season,  and 
^interesting  enough 
and  well  enough 
played  to  eujoy  a 
satisfactory  r  u  0 — 
Evening  Express, 
July  3d. 
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From  this  Programme— America’s  oldest  house  organ— the 
Fall  River  Line  Journal  teas  born,  May  1879 


•  •  • 


’57  was  a  bigger  iceberg  than  likely  crashed  the  pacific 
’twas  all  over  next  year.  Jest  think  of  it— Joe  Comstock’s  Baltic 
’n  the  Atlantic  ’n  the  Adriatic  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  fur  jest 
$50,000.  Joe’s  Baltic  came  in  right  handy  durin’  the  war 
between  the  states.  She  went  down  to  Fort  Sumter  to  get  Major 
Anderson  ’n  his  men.  Baltic  finally  become  a  sailin’  ship  ’n 
was  broke  up  jest  about  time  George  Peirce  was  designin’  our 

PILGRIM. 

“Speakin’  of  the  Civil  War  brings  t’  mind  Joe  Comstock’s 
most  darin’  voyage.  William  H.  Webb— built  my  Bristol,  he 
did— had  his  East  River  shipyard  turn  out  a  thumpin’  big  iron¬ 
clad  ram  called  the  dunderberg.  ’Twas  a  reg’lar  floatin’  hippo- 
hiptam— I  mean  one  of  them  sort  of  river  horses,  Pop  .  .  .  .  ” 

“Oh,  a  hippopotamus,  sir,”  contributed  Connell. 

“By  godfrey,  that’s  what  I  meant  t’say— an  iron  hippo— tamus. 
Webb  claimed  the  floatin’  beast  would  end  the  Civil  War  as 
soon  as  she  got  rammin’  rebel  ships.  Navy  men  wouldn’t  take 
her  fur  some  reason— skeered  of  her,  I  reckon.  Some  of  them 
fresh- water  admirals  down  t’  Washin’ton  called  her  a  hulkin’ 
rat  trap.  Well,  Webb  finally  got  her  sold  to  Napoleon,  ’n  the 
French  sent  an  admiral  over  to  New  York  to  fetch  her.  He 
give  her  a  look  ’n  said  dunderberg  was  bigger’n  Egyptian  pyra¬ 
mids  ’n  ’bout  as  clumsy.  He  jest  wouldn’t  sail  her.” 

Connell  interrupted,  “I  wonder  if  that  could  have  been 
Admiral  Peyron.  A  bit  after  the  Civil  War  he  was  entertained 
at  Newport.  Why,  that  French  admiral  just  couldn’t  get  over 
his  surprise  when  he  saw  our  Bristol  and  providence.  Said 
he’d  never  seen  such  big,  swift  steamboats  before.” 

“Well,  Pop,  I  dunno  that  dunderberg  admiral’s  name- 
claimin’  to  be  an  admiral— jest  a  French  poodle  he  was!  So 
Webb  figgers  he  has  to  get  the  ram  over  to  France.  He  asked 
Joe  Comstock  to  take  command.  Webb  ’n  Cap’n  Joe  had  hard 
time  gettin’  a  crew.  They’d  take  a  look  at  dunderberg’s  hunks 
of  iron  ’n  start  runnin’  ashore.  Webb  give  a  dinner,  ’n  right 
at  the  table  somebody  started  saying  dunderberg  wan’t  sea¬ 
worthy.  Spread  ’round  the  table  faster ’n  gossip  that  Josie 
Mansfield  was  in  Jim  Fisk’s  stateroom  on  the  Bristol.  Joe 
heard  it,  ’n  he  jumps  right  up  ’n  let  ’em  have  it  broadside. 
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‘Course  the  dunderberg  is  safe,’  he  says.  ‘Do  you  think  I’d 
take  my  son  Richard  fur  the  trip  if  I  didn’t  know  I  had  a  sound 
craft  under  my  feet?  We  ll  get  to  France  in  ’bout  twelve  days. 
This  lad  of  mine  is  mighty  precious  t’  me,  ’n  I  ain’t  aimin’  to 
send  him  sailin’  in  any  rat  trap.  Men,  put  some  iron  inter  your 
keels!’  That  kind  of  talkin’  stopped  the  mutiny.  ’N  Joe  took 
the  dunderberg  over— had  heavy  weather  all  the  way  ’cross- 
got  to  Cherbourg  in  a  mite  more’n  fourteen  days.  ’Twas  great¬ 
est  thing  Joe  Comstock  ever  done,  ’n  ’twas  Joe  that  made  the 
Fall  River  Line  the  best  in  steamboatin’.  Don’t  you  think  so, 
Pop?” 

Connell  hesitated— “May  I  be  quite  frank,  Commander?” 

“  ’Course  you  kin— jest  ferget  I’m  the  skipper  ’n  speak  your 
mind.  Didn’t  never  get  called  down  by  Cap’n  Joe,  did  you 
Pop?” 

“Oh  no,  not  at  all— Cap’n  Comstock  was  strict  but  fair.  I 
agree  he  was  a  most  outstanding  mariner— well  worth  the  $31.25 
he  got  paid  every  week  as  master  of  the  bay  state.  Now  don’t 
blame  me  for  overlooking  a  steamboat  man  but  our  President 
Choate  always  said  that  Conductor  Asa  Porter,  on  the  Boat 
Train,  more  than  any  other  man,  made  the  Fall  River  Line 
the  most  popular  transportation  company  in  the  United 
States . ” 

“Well,  Asa’s  perlite  bowin’s  ’n  ‘Good  evenin’s’  ’n  carnations 
never  done  the  passengers  a  mite  of  good  off  Point  Jude,”  com¬ 
plained  Simmons. 

“I  grant  that  Commander.  Of  course,  it  was  Comstock  and 
Captains  William  Brown,  Ben  Brayton,  Ben  Simmons,  and 
Abram  Gardner  Simmons  who  gave  our  passengers  confidence 
in  their  safety.  But  you  must  admit  that  Mr.  Porter  had  more 
personal  friends  in  high  places  than  any  other  train  conductor. 
He  came  to  the  Boat  Train  about  two  years  before  you  joined 
the  Line,  Commander.  Why,  everybody  in  New  England  knew 
of  his  kindness  and  attention  to  the  wounded  Union  soldiers 
coming  east  by  Fall  River  Line.  General  Ben  Butler  never 
went  to  New  York  on  the  boat  without  having  dinner  with  Mr. 
Porter.  They  took  Mr.  Porter  off  the  Boat  Train  and  put  him 
in  charge  of  the  special  to  Plymouth  when  General  Grant  went 
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there.  In  *82  when  President  Arthur  came  to  Marshfield  for 
the  Webster  Centenary,  Mr.  Porter  was  detailed  to  that  train. 
Mr.  Porter  has  been  dead  four  years,  but  priscilla  passengers 
still  continue  to  ask  about  him.  I  understand  that  Asa  Porter 
came  to  the  Old  Colony  as  a  freight  brakeman  in  1852.  He  was 
so  genial  that  President  Alexander  Holmes  promoted  him  to 
the  Boston-Fairhaven  passenger  run  and  then  to  the  Boat  Train 
—ran  her  for  thirty-two  years.  Had  to  have  a  good  man  on  that 
Boat  Train.  Charles  P.  Stickney  was  running  her  when  I  came 
here.  In  1851  he  left  the  Boat  Train  and  came  on  the  bay 
state  as  clerk.  And  I  remember  that  the  travelers  bought  a 
silver  pitcher  and  salver  worth  a  $150  and  presented  it  to  him 
in  appreciation  for  his  politeness  while  Conductor.” 

“Do  we  pass  the  lighthouse  where  that  famous  woman  is  the 
keeper?”  asked  Arnold.  “I’ve  read  many  stories  about  her  in 
Harper's  Weekly  ” 

“You  must  be  meanin’  Ida  Lewis,  keeper  at  Lime  Rocks, 
Newport.  She’s  bravest  thing  ever  put  on  petticoats.  We  pass 
right  close  to  her  light  cornin’  inter  Newport  early  tomorrow 
mornin’.  I’ve  got  to  be  up  then— reg’lations  compel  me  to  take 
priscilla  inter  harbor— but  you’ll  be  snoozin’.  .  .  .  Newport 
give  Ida  Lewis  a  big  time  back  in  ’69;  they  give  her  a  rowboat 
’n  paraded  it  all  over  town.  ’N  Jim  Fisk  give  her  a  boathouse, 
’n  our  crews  give  her  a  silk  pennant.  Why,  in  March  of  that 
year  she  went  out  in  a  howlin’  gale  and  saved  two  soldiers 
who  got  capsized  tryin’  to  make  Fort  Adams.  Do  you  recollect 
when  she  done  her  first  life  savin’,  Pop?” 

“Well,  it  was  before  the  Civil  War,  sir.  Her  father,  Captain 
Hosea  Lewis,  was  the  keeper  then  and  was  taken  sick.  He  was 
crippled  for  several  years  and  his  wife  and  Ida  took  care  of  the 
light.  Ida  had  to  take  the  younger  children  to  school  on  the 
mainland  and  became  expert  in  handling  a  boat.  I  dare  say  she 
knew  Newport  harbor  even  better  than  you,  Commander  Sim¬ 
mons— no  disrespect  intended,  sir,”  the  Ticket  Collector  added 
hastily. 

“I  ain’t  in  Ida  Lewis’  class  anyway  you  figger  it.  God  never 
made  ’em  more  gallant  ’n  darin’.  ’Course,  she  knowed  the 
Harbor  nigh  t’  Lime  Rocks  better’n  me— we  don’t  belong  in 


close  t’  Lime  Rocks.  ’Twas  bad  enough  when  Danger  Davis 
ketched  the  Plymouth  on  Rose  Island.  If  I  ever  hauled  Pris¬ 
cilla  too  close  t’  Lime  Rocks  even  Ida  Lewis  couldn’t  save  her. 

.  .  .  When  was  Ida  made  official  keeper,  Pop?” 

‘‘Well,  I  don’t  remember  exactly,  Commander,  but  it  was 
about  ten  years  after  Newport  honored  her.  And  do  you  know 
that  the  next  summer  more  than  10,000  persons  called  on  her 
at  Lime  Rocks?” 

“Pop,  I  recollect  it— Jim  Fisk  more’  n  paid  fur  the  boat¬ 
house  he  give  Ida  with  all  the  tickets  we  sold  to  Newport.  And 
if  them  damn  nosey  passengers  asked  Ida  half  the  tom  fool 
babblin’  questions  they  asked  me  ’bout  her,  I  swan  to  man,  I 
don’t  know  why  she  didn’t  jump  in  her  boat  ’n  row  to  Nan¬ 
tucket.  Folks  kin  be  right  annoyin’,  Mr.  Arnold.” 

While  talking,  Simmons  was  turning  pages  of  the  scrapbook. 
“By  godfrey,  I’d  plumb  forgot  ’bout  this.  Pop  will  know  ’bout 
it  but  I’m  not  sartin  ’bout  you,  Pony.  Here’s  a  piece  from  the 
New  York  Tribune ,  May  1,  1869,  which  has  got  the  whole 
grand  concert  programme,  start  to  finish— jest  like  a  logbook- 
fur  May  3  on  the  Bristol  ’n  May  4  on  the  providence.  Here, 
Pop,  you  read  off  what  Jim  Fisk’s  paid  notice  says.” 

Connell  read:  “The  management,  being  determined  that 
nothing  in  the  mode  of  transportation  of  first  class  passengers 
shall  surpass  the  fall  river  line  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  add  this  most  expensive  attraction,  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  first  orchestra  of  the  Country— the  Dodsworth’s.” 

“Pop,  speakin’  of  our  bands,  do  you  recollect  when  I  had  the 
pilgrim  ’n  Hooper’s  Band  hired  that  feller  Kirwan?  By  god¬ 
frey,  he  was  best  ever  come  on  our  boats,  ’n  I  know  we’ve  had 
Hall’s  Boston  Brass  Band,  ’n  the  American  Orchestry  of  Lowell, 
’n  Schmidt’s  Opry  House  Band  ’n  the  celebrated  3rd  Massachu¬ 
setts  Regiment  Band— but  that  Kirwan!  Why,  Mr.  Arnold,  he 
was  a  sol’ist  on  the  pickerlo,  ’n  the  flute,  ’n  the  glockenspiel,  ’n 
sleigh  bells,  ’n  a  couple  of  other  music  things  with  high  sound¬ 
in’  names.  .  .  .  Here,  what’s  this?— Fall  River  Line  Programme 
of  September  6,  1876.  Pop,  I  never  know’d  they  printed  a  book 
like  this— it’s  a  kinder  small  Fall  River  Line  Journal 

“Oh  yes,  Commander,  that  Programme  was  printed  for  sev- 
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eral  summers  before  the  Fall  River  Journal  started.  The 
Journal  marked  the  thirty-second  anniversary,  May  19,  1879.” 

“Back  as  far  as  ’79,  eh?  ...  So  our  Journal's  been  cornin’  out 
reg’lar  fur  twenty-one  years— ’kin  start  votin’  this  year,  eh?’’ 

“Commander,  I  remember  a  big  advertising  man  went  east 
with  us  one  night— I  think  he  said  his  name  was  Calkins— and 
he  told  me  Fall  River  Line  Journal  was  the  oldest  house  organ 
in  America.” 

“House  organ?  What’s  that?” 

“Oh,  a  company  publication,  sir,  for  free  distribution  to  the 
public.  .  .  .  Mr.  Arnold,  by  all  means  paste  a  copy  of  tonight’s 
issue  in  your  scrapbook,  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition.” 

“Pop,  you  was  a-talkin’  ’bout  the  Webster  celebration  a  bit 
ago.  Mr.  Arnold’s  got  a  piece  in  the  book  from  the  Tribune 
of  October  11,  1882,  ’bout  the  time  Cap’n  Baylies  Davis  had 
ter  hold  the  old  colony  at  New  York  fur  five  minutes  past 
sailin’  time  ’cause  President  Arthur  ’n  his  Cabinet  goin’  to 
Dan’l  Webster’s  tomb  was  late.  You  know,  Mr.  Arnold,  we 
sailed  so  reg’lar  to  the  clock  that  holdin’  the  boat  fur  five 
minutes  was  kinder  news.  Presume  likely,  it  was  only  time  the 
Line  ever  held  the  boat  past  sailin’  time  fur  any  bigwig,  even 
president  of  the  whole  United  States.” 

“I’m  sorry  to  dispute  you,  Commander,”  said  Connell,  “but 
I  remember  a  time  the  bay  state  was  held  at  New  York  for 
about  seven  hours  for  a  very  important  passenger.” 

“Seven  hours  past  sailin’  time,  Pop!  Ain’t  that  stretchin’  it 
awful  far?  Jerushy,  who  was  the  bay  state  held  fur?” 

“For  President  Millard  Fillmore  attending  the  Railroad 
Jubilee  at  Boston  in  September  of  ’51.  Secretary  of  War  Con¬ 
rad,  Secretary  of  Interior  Stuart,  and  John  Sargent,  Editor  of 
the  Washington  Republic ,  and  some  British  officials  were  with 
the  President.  They  couldn’t  get  to  New  York  until  late  in 
the  evening,  and  the  bay  state  was  held  until  midnight. 
Before  the  President  reached  Newport  the  ‘Loco-Focos,’  who 
had  been  accused  of  betraying  the  Whig  party,  did  a  deal  of 
blustering  about  the  streets,  and  the  Newport  Daily  News  got 
quite  indignant  about  their  proposed  treatment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 
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“But  it  was  all  right;  the  President  was  received  in  a  manner 
fitting  his  office.  When  bay  state  came  past  Castle  Hill,  a 
salute  was  fired  from  Fort  Adams  and  by  the  Newport  Artillery 
Company.  Fillmore  was  escorted  from  the  bay  state  to  the 
Bellevue  House  by  the  Warren  Artillery,  the  Newport  Artil¬ 
lery,  the  Protection  Fire  Company,  and  the  Aquidneck  Hose 
Company.  And  they  said  Hazard  at  the  Bellevue  House  spread 
the  best  table  ever  seen  in  Newport.  So  the  Fall  River  Line  did 
hold  a  boat  for  longer  than  five  minutes!” 

Commander  Simmons  arose  and  bowed  gracefully  to  his 
Ticket  Collector.  “Mr.  Arnold,  jest  found  I  got  to  reverse 
myself  a  mite.  While  back  I  said  if  you  wanted  to  know  any¬ 
thin’,  you  had  ter  ask  old  Abe  Simmons.  But  this  old  Pop,” 
placing  his  hands  affectionately  on  the  subordinate’s  shoulder, 
“jest  knows  everythin’  ever  took  place— he’s  the  livin’  Fall 
River  Line  Journal— don’t  need  no  scrapbook  when  he’s 
around.” 

“Thank  you,  Commander,  I  just  thought  of  another  presi¬ 
dential  trip  which  might  interest  Mr.  Arnold.  I  mean  the  time 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  went  to  Bar  Harbor  on  the 
PILGRIM.” 

“I  recollect  it,  my  puritan  was  brand  new  ’n  I  was  kinder 
put  out  that  the  President  ’n  his  Cabinet  had  ter  to  go  east 
with  Cap’n  Baylies  Davis  on  the  pilgrim.  Our  President  Choate 
’n  Corneel  Bliss,  big  Republican  politician  ’n  one  of  Fall  River 
Line  directors,  hired  the  tug  belvedere  ’n  went  ’cross  to  Jersey 
t’  meet  the  President  ’n  bring  him  to  the  pilgrim.  So  much 
salutin’  down  to  Forts  Lafayette  ’n  Wadsworth  ’n  Governor’s 
Island  that  folks  thought  war  was  a-comin’.  ’N  Cap’n  Baylies 
was  surprised  when  President  Harrison  come  out  on  deck  at 
Fall  River  as  early  as  six-thirty  next  mornin’. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Arnold,  I  was  took  down  a  bit  that  our  puritan, 
talk  of  the  world  she  was  then,  didn’t  get  to  sail  the  President. 
But  next  day  at  New  York,  Mr.  French  or  Cap’n  Gardner  come 
down  ’n  said  puritan  was  to  have  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
first  lady  of  the  land,  goin’  east  with  us  bound  fur  Nantucket  t’ 
see  her  sick  sister.  Jest  the  very  next  night  outer  New  York 
’twas!  Mrs.  Harrison,  elegant  lady  she  was,  come  to  the  puri- 
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tan  early  in  the  afternoon,  ’n  we  took  right  good  care  of  her, 
didn’t  we,  Mr.  Weed?  Why,  George  Rice  run  to  the  market 
’n  ordered  special,  ’n  the  Chef  cooked  up  an  extra  elegant 
dinner. 

“So  you  see,  Mr.  Arnold,  that’s  the  Fall  River  Line  fur  you— 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a  passenger  one  night  ’n  the 
President’s  lady  the  next.  ’N  that  goes  on  every  night  all  year 
’round.” 
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The  florist  listened  attentively.  “It’s  a  most  unusual  order, 
gentlemen,  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  carry  it  out.” 

“Aye,  sir,  you  must!  Put  your  soul  into  it,  man.  Select  every 
bud  and  blossom  with  scrupulous  care.  This  is  the  Fall  River 
Line’s  tribute  to  Stephen  Ayrault  Gardner;  a  nobler  man  never 
walked  a  deck.”  Here  rugged  Captain  Henry  O.  Nickerson, 
long  a  Fall  River  Line  mariner,  now  its  Superintendent,  sobbed 
audibly.  ...  “I  just  can’t  believe  it.  .  .  .  Why,  Mr.  Peirce,  the 
last  thing  he  said  to  me  when  he  walked  off  the  pier  Saturday 
afternoon  was,  ‘Henry,  I’m  on  my  way  home.’  I’ll  always 
remember  those  words.  Captain  Gardner  never  looked  stronger 
or  more  healthy  than  when  he  went  across  West  Street  with 
you.  .  .  .  What  could  have  happened?  .  .  .  Well,  he’s  home 
from  the  sea,  George  Peirce,  God  rest  his  soul.”  Then  to  the 
florist,  Captain  Nickerson  said,  ‘‘Mr.  Peirce  will  help  you  create 
a  floral  masterpiece— he  designed  our  priscilla.” 

‘‘Yes— yes— I’ll  help,”  responded  Peirce  in  a  voice  breaking 
with  deep  emotion.  ‘‘Home  from  the  sea  you  said,  Captain 
Nickerson.  ...  It  just  doesn’t  seem  right  for  Captain  Gardner 
to  have  died  on  a  railroad  train.  God  Almighty,  it  doesn’t  seem 
right  that  he  died  at  all.  We  were  talking  about  the  priscilla 
when  he  fell  back  in  the  seat  and  sort  of  choked  ‘I’m  dying.’ 
Dr.  Jewitt,  of  New  Haven,  was  on  the  train.  I  could  tell  from 
the  Doctor’s  face  as  soon  as  he  saw  Captain  Gardner  that  there 
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was  little  hope.  And  his  family  waiting  at  New  London  while 
we  were  taking  him  to  Stamford  Hospital.  It  was  a  terrible 
evening,  Captain  Nickerson,  a  terrible  evening!” 

“I’m  glad  you  were  with  him,  George.” 

“Cap’n  Chase  there  wan’t  never  a  funeral  like  it,  which  was 
fittin’  ’cause  there  wan’t  never  a  man  like  Cap’n  Stephen 
Gardner,”  said  Commander  Simmons  to  his  First  Pilot  as 
priscilla  cleared  Hell  Gate  a  few  evenings  later.  “Why,  Mr, 
Chase,  you  could  jest  feel  the  shock  of  it  hangin’  in  the  air- 
whole  of  New  London  jest  seemed  to  be  droopin’.  ’N  you 
should’ve  seen  the  flowers  that  come  from  all  over  the  East- 
had  ter  have  a  whole  baggage  car  fur  ’em.  ’N  it’s  no  more’n 
right  t’  say  that  the  best  piece  was  that  ‘priscilla’  Cap’n  Hen 
Nickerson  ’n  Mr.  Peirce  got  up;  ’twas  made  all  outer  flowers 
’n  was  seven  feet  long.  Norwich  ’n  Stonington  Line  men  sent 
a  steerin’  wheel  of  fancy  flowers  six  feet  high.  Lighterage  fellers 
from  New  Haven  Railroad  sent  an  anchor  made  outer  roses. 
They  was  tellin’  me  down  to  the  station  ’twas  ’bout  the  biggest 
buryin’  service  New  London  ever  see’d;  folks  was  packed  out 
on  the  lawn  tryin’ t’  hear  the  preacher.  Mr.  Chase,  I  presume 
likely  you  know’d  that  Cap’n  Gardner  was  master  of  a  brig 
when  he  was  jest  twenty-one.  Sailed  the  redwood  outer  New¬ 
port  all  over  the  world,  t’  China  ’n  the  Indies.  Know’d  both 
sail  ’n  steam,  he  did.  Kinder  went  in  fur  sailin’  the  ship  o’ 
state— his  fellow  Democrats  ’n  New  London  home  folks  sent 
him  t’  Hartford  as  senator;  powerful  lot  of  Nutmeg  State 
Republicans  helped  him  git  ’lected.  .  .  .  But  we  ain’t  lost  Cap’n 
Gardner  much  as  they  think.  Why,  Howland’s  a  powerful  lot 
like  him.  Bein’  trained  by  Cap’n  Gardner  ’n  Mr.  Peirce,  I 
figger  Howland  ’ll  make  the  Fall  River  Line  greater  than  we 
ever  know’d.  Well,  I  never  know’d  a  man  in  steamboatin’ 
more  folks  loved  than  Stephen  Gardner.” 

There  was  no  special  fanfare  on  June  25,  1902,  when  the 
priscilla  marked  her  eighth  anniversary  in  Fall  River  Line 
service.  Her  fidelity  to  schedule  and  her  freedom  from  accident 
were  assumed  alike  by  company  officials  and  travelers.  Stalwart 
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Abram  Gardner  Simmons  was  now  plainly  showing  his  sixty- 
eight  summers  and  his  thirty-seven  years  of  Fall  River  Line 
service.  Indeed,  Simmons  had  been  so  ill  during  the  season  of 
1897  that  Captain  Nickerson  had  served  as  Priscilla’s  master 
for  several  months.  Captain  George  E.  Rowland,  the  hero  of 
the  tremont  disaster  while  master  of  the  Providence  Line’s 
Massachusetts  the  summer  before,  had  been  sent  by  Captain 
Nickerson,  Superintendent,  to  be  Simmons’  First  Pilot.  Captain 
E.  R.  Powers  was  completing  his  sixth  year  as  Priscilla’s  Sec¬ 
ond  Pilot.  ‘‘Pony”  Weed  was  still  the  Chief  Engineer,  and  his 
nephew,  Charles  Weed,  2nd,  was  the  First  Assistant  Engineer. 
The  New  Haven  Railroad’s  appointment  of  Captain  J.  W. 
Miller,  an  old  Navy  man,  had  brought  changes  in  the  titles 
aboard  the  steamers.  The  Fall  River  skipper  was  no  longer 
“Commander”  but  “Captain;”  the  Chief  Officer  was  now  desig¬ 
nated  “First  Mate.” 

On  the  log  page  for  Tuesday,  July  8,-1902,  under  the  desig¬ 
nation  “Weather,”  the  single  word  “Fog”  was  all  that  First 
Pilot  Elisha  R.  Powers  had  written  from  Oliver’s  Wharf,  Fall 
River,  to  Newport  dock. 

Newport  freight  was  now  aboard  and  priscilla  was  about 
to  cast  off  for  New  York.  Goat  Island’s  nearby  flashing  white 
beacon  was  blotted  out  by  the  cottony  atmosphere. 

“Elisha,”  spoke  Captain  Simmons  gravely,  “  ’tain’t  a  fit  night 
t’  go.  Didn’t  use  ter  mind  fog  but  don’t  like  it  no  more.  ’N 
I  ain’t  goin’  to  let  Cap’n  Nickerson  ’n  George  Peirce  talk  me 
outer  retirin’  same  as  they  done  before.  Man  like  me  is  gittin’ 
too  old  to  be  stayin’  up  all  night  listenin’  fur  bells  ’n  horns 
’stead  of  seein’  lights.” 

The  Bow  Watchman  looked  at  the  running  lights,  approach¬ 
ed  the  middle  window,  and  said  to  the  master,  “Lights  are 
burning  bright,  sir.” 

“Mr.  Powers,  what  good’s  runnin’  lights  on  a  night  like  this 
—can’t  see  ’em  fur  ten  feet.  Newport’s  a  damn  damp  place  on 
a  foggy  night.  Was  readin’  that  Newport  fog  was  considered 
good  fur  folks;  claimed  nobody  in  Newport  ever  gits  a  cold 
’n  it’s  right  beneficial  fur  ladies’  complexions.  Newport  ladies 
don’t  mind  limp  dresses  none,  long  as  it  helps  make  ’em  pretty.” 
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First  Mate  Thompson’s  signal  that  all  was  clear  aft  termi¬ 
nated  the  skipper’s  discussion  of  fog’s  affect  on  dry  goods  and 
countenances.  Simmons  pulled  twice  on  the  brass  handle  of 
the  engine-room  gong  as  Powers  grasped  the  spokes  of  the 
steam  steering  wheel  and  Quartermaster  Connor  lowered  pilot¬ 
house  windows.  Priscilla’s  big  wheels,  pounding  in  reverse, 
beat  the  Newport  water  into  soapy  foam  until  her  head  had 
been  swung  off  into  the  proper  position.  Then,  with  a  short 
toot  priscilla  moved  slowly  ahead  into  the  foggy  night.  “By 
godfrey,  even  the  whistle’s  got  fog  in  it.  Well,  if  ‘good  luck  is 
a  good  lookout,’  as  Kendrick  is  always  sayin’,  we  got  a  cargo 
of  four-leaf  clovers  ’cause  I  put  extra  lookouts  out  on  the  bow. 
By  the  everlastin’,  it’s  thick  tonight!’’ 

When  the  Goat  Island  bell  sounded  four  points  on  the  port 
bow,  Simmons  said,  “Let  her  come,  Mr.  Powers.” 

“She’s  on  Sou-west  3/4  West,  sir.” 

Simmons  rang  the  jingle  bell  in  the  engine  room  and  called 
down  the  speaking  tube,  “Set  her  at  20  turns.”  He  stepped  to 
the  starboard  window  as  Powers  gave  the  wheel  to  Quarter¬ 
master  Connor  and  took  his  position  at  the  middle  window. 
A  scant  five  minutes  later  Simmons  and  Powers  heard  the 
Dumplings’  bell.  Changing  the  course  for  the  run  to  Castle 
Hill  Lighthouse,  Powers  ordered,  “Sou’west  by  West  3/4.” 

“Sou’west  by  West  3/4,  sir,”  repeated  Connor. 

“Well,  Mr.  Powers,”  said  Captain  Simmons,  “kinder  wish 
we  had  Henry  Williams  out  on  the  bow.” 

“Henry  Williams,  sir?  We  have  no  one  in  the  deck  crew 
by  that  name,  sir.” 

“Ain’t  you  never  been  to  Boston,  Mr.  Powers?  Why,  folks 
went  miles  t’  hear  that  darky,  Henry  Williams,  call  out  the 
Greenbush  trains.” 

“I’m  afraid  I  don’t  understand,  sir.” 

“Well,  I  recollect  one  mornin’  Asa  Porter  took  me  to  the 
Albany  station,  a  bit  up  Kneeland  Street,  where  the  Old  Colony 
northern  trains  come  in,  so  I  could  hear  the  best  voice  in 
America  since  Dan’l  Webster’s.  That  there  Henry  Williams, 
right  smart  lookin’  darky  with  sideburns  ’n  wearin’  a  black 
frock  coat,  comes  a-struttin’  inter  the  middle  of  the  station.  ’N 
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everybody  shushes,  waitin’  ’n  watchin’  fur  him  t’  beller  out  the 
leavin’  of  the  trains.  Done  right  proper,  too.  Asa  Porter  said 
William  Dean  Howells  use  ter  go  down  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  jest  to  hear  Henry’s  train  callin’  peal  ’n  swell  like  a 
Fourth  of  July  speechmaker.” 

“Castle  Hill  bell  is  abeam,  sir.” 

Captain  Simmons  stepped  over  to  the  port  window  and  lis¬ 
tened  intently.  “Change  the  course  for  P’int  Jude,  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ers.” 

“Sou’west  1/4  West,”  said  Powers,  looking  into  the  binnacle 
and  making  an  entry  in  the  logbook. 

“Sou’west  1/4  West,  sir,”  intoned  the  Quartermaster. 

“Orter  make  Jude  ’bout  twenty-eight  minutes  tonight,”  said 
Simons,  resuming  his  post  at  the  starboard  window. 

“Steamer  whistling  ahead,  sir,”  sang  the  Bow  Watchman. 

“Do  you  hear  her,  Mr.  Powers?”  interrogated  Simmons. 

The  First  Pilot,  a  towel  wrapped  around  his  throat,  leaned 
out,  straining  to  catch  any  sound  penetrating  the  murk.  “I 
don’t  hear  any  steamer,  sir.  .  .  .  Yes,  there  she  blows.  .  .  . 
Sounds  as  if  she  is  out  a  ways  beyond  Brenton’s  Reef,  sir.” 

“You  don’t  think  she’s  close,  Mr.  Powers?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Steady  as  she  goes.  Lord  A’mighty  but  its  thick!  Better 
blow  every  half-minute,  Mr.  Powers,  ’til  we  find  out  ’bout  that 
steamer.  .  .  .  Do  you  hear  her,  Mr.  Powers?” 

“I  haven’t  heard  her  blow  in  the  last  four  minutes,  sir. 
Don’t  understand  why  she’s  stopped  blowin’,  sir.” 

“Don’t  like  it  when  you  can’t  hear  nothin’.  Damn  these 
foggy  nights!” 

It  was  as  if  the  priscilla  was  continually  plowing  her  way 
through  a  giant  snowbank.  The  gentle  swish  of  water  at  the 
bow,  the  cadence  of  beating  paddles  from  amidships,  and  the 
warning  blasts  from  the  whistle  were  the  only  sounds  to  reach 
the  dark  pilot  house  as  the  priscilla  steamed  on. 

A  terrified  shout  from  the  Bow  Watchman  froze  the  damp¬ 
ness!  Before  Simmons  or  Powers  could  reach  down  to  signal 
the  engine  room,  a  black  hull  loomed  alongside.  There  was  a 
thundering  crash,  a  ripping  and  tearing  of  steel,  as  the  priscilla 
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shuddered  from  a  mighty  thrust  into  her  port  side.  Almost 
immediately  the  other  liner  disentangled  herself  and,  like  a 
phantom,  passed  around  Priscilla’s  bow  and  was  engulfed  by 
the  fog. 

Abram  Gardner  Simmons  was  certain  that  the  terrific  crash 
with  the  unknown  vessel  had  dealt  his  beautiful  priscilla  a 
mortal  wound.  When,  almost  instantly,  the  steamer  settled 
sharply  at  the  head,  his  grave  doubts  were  confirmed.  In  the 
fateful  seconds  following  the  unexpected  collision  two  thoughts 
flashed  through  his  mind— the  burning  of  his  proud  Bristol  at 
Newport  fourteen  years  before  and  the  Fall  River  Line’s  fifty- 
five  years  of  service  without  the  loss  of  a  passenger.  The 
wooden  Bristol  could  not  have  survived  this  blow  for  ten 
minutes,  priscilla,  staunch  and  seaworthy,  might  be  kept 
afloat  and  her  precious  human  cargo  saved,  but  it  largely 
depended  upon  his  decisions.  A  misty  figure— Benjamin  M. 
Simmons—  seemed  to  stand  beside  him  in  the  dark  pilot  house 
in  his  moment  of  testing.  “Thanks  fur  cornin’.  Uncle  Ben. 
I’ll  save  her.  I’m  a  Simmons.” 

With  a  supreme  sense  of  confidence  apparent  in  his  voice  and 
bearing,  Simmons  acted  swiftly  and  skillfully.  Word  came  up 
the  speaking  tube  from  First  Mate  Thompson  that  the  fore¬ 
castle  was  wrecked.  Firemen  Sullivan  and  Barnaby,  sleeping 
forward,  had  suddenly  “found  themselves  in  water  and  out  of 
doors.”  Cut  and  bruised  by  splintering  woodwork,  in  some 
manner  they  had  climbed  to  safety.  Chief  Engineer  Weed 
reported  that  the  forward  compartments  below  decks  were  like 
a  “bathing  pool”  but  that  the  bulkhead  was  holding. 

First  Pilot  Senior  Grade  George  E.  Rowland,  throwing  on 
clothing  as  he  ran  from  his  nearby  cabin  to  assist  Simmons, 
clambered  up  the  pilot-house  stairway  just  as  Priscilla’s  lights 
went  out.  Word  came  from  the  engine  room  that  water  had 
reached  the  dynamo  and  the  steering  engine  was  out  of  com¬ 
mission.  Thompson  reported  that  the  off-watch  deckhand,  John 
Muniz,  was  impaled  against  the  bulkhead  by  a  mass  of  demol¬ 
ished  timbers,  appeared  to  be  fatally  injured,  but  could  not 
be  reached. 

“What  is  it,  sir?”  gasped  Rowland. 
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“Lord  A’mighty,  I  hardly  know,  Mr.  Rowland.  Was  jest 
sendin’  fur  you;  right  glad  you  come  so  fast;  I  need  you.  Some 
big  steamer  has  struck  our  port  side— jest  come  right  outer  the 
fog  at  us.  Cap’n  Powers  ’n  I  didn’t  hear  her  blowin’  fur  quite 
a  bit.  Don’t  know  if  we  sunk  her— she  pulled  out  sudden  like 
’n  went  off  in  the  fog.  Don’t  hear  her  blowin’  none.  Mr.  Row¬ 
land,  we’re  in  bad  shape!  Damn  bad!  Passengers  have  got  to 
be  got  outer  bed  right  away.  Pony  Weed  says  bulkhead’s  hold- 
in’,  but  we’re  way  down  by  the  head— forward  compartments 
flooded— steerin’  ingine’s  out  of  commission— lights  all  gone 
out.  Only  the  bulkheads  ’n  pumps  kin  save  Priscilla— that  ’n 
the  fact  there’s  no  sea  runnin’  tonight.’’ 

“Shall  I  go  below  to  the  saloon  and  calm  the  passengers, 
sir?’’ 

“Yes,  Mr.  Rowland,  it’s  no  time  fur  talkin’;  it’s  a  time  fur 
doin’.  Mr.  Powers,  swing  all  the  boats  out;  Mr.  Connor,  keep 
blowin’  that  distress  signal  so  Newport’ll  hear  us.  Thank  God 
we  ain’t  far  off  the  beach  ’n  we  got  a  smooth  sea!  Mr.  Rowland, 
order  all  passengers  t’  put  on  life  preservers  ’n  come  to  the 
boats— tell  ’em  there’s  no  danger.  Mr.  Flyle,  have  the  Steward 
git  lamps  ’n  candles  burnin’.  Quick  now!  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  if 
you  believe  in  prayer,  ask  the  Lord  to  put  his  might  inter 
that  bulkhead.  .  .  .  Put  on  your  life  preserver,  Mr.  Rowland!’’ 

“Why,  Cap’n  Simmons,  I  ain’t  never  wore  a  life  preserver 
since  I  come  to  the  Sound,  sir.” 

“Put  on  your  life  preserver,  Mr.  Rowland!” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Rowland’s  stubby  legs  carried  him  down  the  long  white  gal¬ 
lery  corridor  to  the  main  stairway.  Never  had  he  gazed  upon 
such  a  scene.  A  few  candles  gave  flickering  illumination  as 
partially  clad  passengers  huddled  together.  Some  were  sobbing 
hysterically;  most  of  them  were  stunned  and  silent.  The  Stew¬ 
ardess  was  working  over  a  few  women  who  had  fainted.  Por¬ 
ters  were  hurrying  from  stateroom  to  stateroom  instructing 
passengers  to  don  life  preservers  and  come  on  deck.  Life  pre¬ 
servers  were  being  distributed  to  those  who  had  rushed  from 
their  berths  at  the  first  impact  or  who  could  not  find  them 
under  the  berths  when  the  lights  failed. 
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The  Priscilla’s  whistle  wailed  for  succor.  Rowland,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  red-carpeted  stairway,  called  for  attention.  “I  am 
the  First  Pilot  and  have  jest  come  straight  from  Cap’n  Simmons 
in  the  pilot  house.  He  asked  me  to  say  that  Priscilla  positively 
ain’t  sinkin’;  our  for’ard  bulkhead  is  holdin’  tight  ’n  we  expect 
aid  from  Newport  right  quick.”  The  short,  chubby  mariner 
continued,  “Jest  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  Cap’n  Simmons 
wants  everybody  to  come  to  the  deck  above  ’n  remain  quiet. 
All  of  you  must  wear  life  preservers  until  Cap’n  Simmons  says 
you  needn’t.  Jest  keep  quiet,  obey  orders,  ’n  you’ll  be  as  safe 
as  if  you  were  on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.” 

A  voice  below  sang  out,  “Just  the  same,  Captain,  I  wish  I 
was  on  that  Rock  right  now.” 

A  figure  moved  toward  the  stairway  and  stood  beside  the 
mustached  Pilot.  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a  passenger 
the  same  as  you  but  I  know  this  ship  and  the  way  she  was  built. 
I  am  Edwin  Cramp,  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  firm  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  If  the  Captain  says  the  bulkheads  are  holding,  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  danger.  This  steamer  has  a  double  hull  and 
watertight  compartments— she  can’t  possibly  sink.  Let  us  go 
above  immediately  as  the  Captain  suggests.”  The  reassured 
passengers  moved  forward  as  Rowland  led  the  way  to  the 
upper  deck. 

While  supervising  the  swinging  out  of  the  lifeboats,  Rowland 
noticed  a  terrified  young  woman,  half  clothed,  shivering  in  the 
damp,  attempting  to  put  a  life  preserver  around  a  tiny  infant. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  madam,  what  are  you  doing?”  asked  the 
rugged  salt. 

“I  came  up  from  the  ladies’  cabin  and  I  wish  I  could  find 
someone  to  help  me  put  this  thing  on  my  baby.” 

“Madam,  don’t  try  to  put  that  baby  in  a  life  preserver.  Why, 
you’d  be  jest  as  likely  to  drop  the  child  into  the  ocean  head 
first  instead  of  right  side  up.  I’ll  send  for  blankets  for  you  ’n  I 
want  you  to  stay  right  here.  Don’t  move  until  I  come  around 
again.  You  kin  depend  on  it,  madam,  if  anythin’  goes  wrong 
’n  we  have  to  abandon  ship,  I’ll  personally  see  to  it  you’re 
gotten  off  in  this  lifeboat.  Stay  right  here  ’n  wait  fur  me!” 

“Thank  you— oh,  thank  you  so  much.  I’m  so  afraid.” 
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“No  need  to  be,  madam,  we  ain’t  sinkin’.” 

On  Simmons  order  the  cargo  was  being  jettisoned.  Barrels 
of  freshly  caught  fish,  just  loaded  at  Newport  and  destined  for 
delivery  next  morning  to  hotels  and  restaurants,  were  first  to 
go  overboard.  Mates  Thompson,  Wharton,  and  Crowley  and 
their  deck  crew  worked  heroically  in  the  fitful  darkness.  One 
hundred  ninety-three  barrels  of  fish  had  been  consigned  to 
New  York,  and  183  barrels  were  en  route  to  Philadelphia. 
Their  return  to  the  sea  was  giving  priscilla  buoyancy.  Kegs  of 
Fall  River  beer  and  miscellaneous  freight  went  overside. 

Minute  by  minute  Priscilla’s  deep-toned  whistle  cried  out 
for  salvation.  Hundreds  of  passengers,  wrapped  in  blankets, 
were  on  the  upper  deck  waiting  patiently  for  assistance  from 
nearby  Newport.  Splashing  of  barrels  and  crates  as  they  left 
the  freight  deck,  the  continual  blaring  of  the  whistle,  and  the 
muffled  fog  signals  from  a  distance  were  the  only  sounds  as  the 
big  side-wheeler  remained  alone  and  helpless.  Would  the  bulk¬ 
head  hold?  What  steamer  had  dealt  the  blow?  And  where  had 
she  gone  since  the  crash?  Could  she  have  foundered  while 
priscilla  survived?  When  would  Newport  send  help?  No  one 
aboard  the  priscilla  had  the  answers. 

At  midnight,  forty  minutes  after  the  collision,  a  steamer 
was  heard  approaching  the  stricken  priscilla.  Close  alongside 
crept  a  black-hulled  passenger  liner  with  a  yawning  hole  in  her 
bow.  Megaphone  shouts  across  the  water  revealed  her  to  be 
the  steamship  which  had  rammed  the  priscilla.  She  was  the 
powhatan  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Line  from  Baltimore 
to  Providence,  with  131  passengers,  most  of  them  young  peo¬ 
ple  going  to  attend  a  religious  convention.  Captain  Hudgins 
reported  that  the  Powhatan’s  forward  compartment  was 
flooded.  He  insisted  that  his  whistle  had  been  sounding  reg¬ 
ularly  and  claimed  he  had  heard  Priscilla’s  until  a  few  minutes 
before  the  crash.  Unable  to  tow  the  heavy  priscilla  because 
of  his  ship’s  crippled  condition,  Hudgins  offered  to  take  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  passengers  aboard.  Simmons,  momentarily  expecting 
aid  from  Newport,  confident  that  priscilla  would  remain 
afloat,  declined  to  make  the  hazardous  transfer,  powhatan  was 
asked  to  “stand  by.” 
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Priscilla’s  pilot  house.  Captain  Abram  Simmons  is  at  middle  window , 
Pilot  Braylcy  at  left ,  Quartermaster  Rector  at  wheel 


July  8, 1902— Crippled  priscilla  after  being  towed  to  Newport 
following  midnight  collision  with  powhatan 


The  night  wore  on  and,  with  it,  more  anxious  hours  for  both 
officers  and  passengers  aboard  the  Priscilla.  Early  morning— 
2  o’clock,  3  o’clock,  3:30,  and  still  no  aid  from  Newport.  Then 
out  of  the  distant  fog  the  slow,  steady  beat  of  paddlewheels! 
A  vessel  was  cautiously  approaching. 

“I  think  the  fall  river  ’s  coming,”  said  Pilot  Powers  sud¬ 
denly. 

“It’s  her— jest  about  her  time  at  Point  Jude,  sir,”  said 
Rowland  to  the  Captain. 

“Thank  God!  Hope  Cap’n  Keeney  hears  us  all  right,”  said 
the  harassed  Simmons. 

Priscilla’s  mighty  whistle  blared  more  insistently.  When 
the  freighter  city  of  fall  river  crept  cautiously  toward  her 
flagship,  the  passengers  who  had  waited  to  be  rescued  for  what 
seemed  an  eternity  set  up  a  tremendous  cheer;  some  of  the 
more  devout  dropped  to  their  knees  in  prayer.  The  city  of 
fall  river,  unable  to  handle  the  Priscilla’s  bulk  unaided, 
waited  for  the  eastbound  passenger  steamer  puritan. 

By  megaphone  from  Pilot  Rowland  the  officers  of  the 
freighter  were  informed  of  the  terrible  four-hour  suspense  as 
Priscilla  had  wallowed  helplessly.  They  were  appalled  to 
learn  that  the  Line’s  costliest  steamer  had  been  in  serious 
straits  without  assistance  despite  her  continual  whistling.  While 
it  was  known  that  the  Government  life-saving  stations  at 
Brenton’s  Point  and  Point  Judith  were  closed  tight  because 
of  summer  vacation,  it  seemed  incredible  that  some  official  in 
Newport  associated  with  the  company’s  Repair  Shops  had  not 
spread  the  alarm. 

The  fog  was  lifting  slightly.  In  the  half  light  of  approaching 
dawn  the  big  puritan  could  be  heard  coming  from  New  York. 
The  city  of  fall  river  added  her  whistle  to  the  distress  call. 

“What  in  hell’s  all  that  whistlin’,  Cap’n  Milt?”  snorted 
Captain  Elijah  G.  (Danger)  Davis  to  the  puritan’s  First  Pilot, 
Senior  Grade,  Milton  I.  Brightman.  “I’ve  been  wonderin’ 
ever  since  we  left  the  Gull  what  had  happened  t’  priscilla. 
Was  damn  certain  Cap’n  Abe  would  never  anchor.  Somethin’ 
terrible  must’ve  happened  t’  her.  Kin  you  make  it  out,  Cap’n 
Milt?” 
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“The  fall  river  ’s  there  with  her,  sir.  Can’t  see  much  yet. 
There’s  some  kind  of  trouble— kin  see  Priscilla’s  boats  all 
swung  out.  .  .  .  My  God!  She’s  down  by  the  head  somethin* 
awful.  The  fall  river  must’ve  rammed  her.’’ 

“No,  no,  Milton,  ’course  not.  Why  priscilla  should’ve  been 
way  down  the  Sound  long  before  the  fall  river  got  ’round 
Jude!  Whatever  happened  it  must’ve  been  hours  ago  ’n 
Keeney’s  standin’  by.  Don’t  like  the  looks  of  it,  Cap’n  Milt.” 

Shortly  the  puritan  came  alongside  her  companion  liner, 
and  Priscilla’s  apprehensive  passengers  cheered  lustily.  Mega¬ 
phone  messages  plotted  the  course  of  action.  The  puritan 
and  the  freighter  city  of  fall  river  would  tow  the  stricken 
priscilla  to  the  haven  afforded  by  Newport  Repair  Shops. 
Captain  Simmons,  heedful  of  Chief  Engineer  Weed’s  warning 
that  the  slightest  strain  might  rupture  the  bulkhead,  empha¬ 
sized  to  Danger  Davis  that  priscilla  must  be  towed  the  entire 
distance  stern  first.  Because  Priscilla’s  rudder  was  useless  and 
her  forward  compartments  flooded,  both  mariners  knew  the 
enormity  of  the  task.  After  careful  maneuvering,  powerful 
hawsers  went  snaking  through  the  ocean  waters,  puritan’s 
big  wheels  turned  slowly;  hawsers  stretched  taut  and  then 
snapped  like  puny  strings.  Finally,  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts,  four  hawsers  held,  and  the  faltering  cortege  paddled 
to  Newport.  Hours  later  the  puritan,  the  city  of  fall  river, 
and  the  tug  edna  b.  king  berthed  the  priscilla  at  North  Dock. 
George  Peirce  and  the  personnel  of  the  Repair  Shops  stood 
soberly  on  the  wharf,  knowing  little  of  the  hours  of  black 
despair  suffered  by  those  aboard  the  priscilla.  Peirce  was 
shocked  by  what  he  saw  from  a  distance.  When  the  priscilla 
came  dragging  to  the  dock,  and  her  designer,  knowing  every 
piece  of  steel  and  length  of  wood  in  her  body,  saw  stout 
stanchions  cut  off  like  pieces  of  wire,  steel  plates  crumbled  as 
if  cardboard,  and  heavy  timbers  smashed  to  splinters,  he  stood 
aghast.  His  experienced  eye  told  him  that  the  priscilla  had 
come  perilously  close  to  annihilation.  Peirce  rushed  aboard 
to  learn  the  harrowing  story  from  “Pony”  Weed  and  Captain 
Simmons. 
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As  the  priscilla  was  made  fast,  a  gToup  of  passengers  on 
the  port  side  broke  into  the  inspiring  strains  of  the  “Doxology.” 
Pilot  Rowland  passed  down  the  upper  deck.  Beside  a  lifeboat 
sat  a  solitary  woman  supporting  a  slumbering  infant. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  below  and  join  the  other  people?’’  the 
mariner  asked.  “The  danger  is  all  over.” 

“A  man  told  me  to  stay  right  here  until  he  came  back,”  she 
replied  quietly,  “and,  if  anything  went  wrong,  he  would  see 
that  I  got  off  safely.” 

“Madam,  I  am  that  man.” 

She  looked  at  him  and  shook  her  head  decisively,  “No,”  she 
said,  “No,  you  can’t  be.  The  man  who  spoke  to  me  was  a 
much  bigger  man  than  you  are.” 

“A  bigger  man  than  you.”  What  made  George  Rowland 
bigger  than  George  Rowland?  Had  the  calm  confidence  of 
Abram  Simmons  transmitted  to  the  Pilot  actually  increased 
Rowland’s  stature  in  the  hour  following  the  crash?  Had  the 
terror  of  the  dark  night  magnified  the  mariner’s  height  in  the 
eyes  of  the  helpless  woman?  Has  the  Creator  placed  hidden 
inches  within  these  human  frames  which  are  revealed  in 
ominous  moments  of  decision? 

After  making  a  preliminary  examination  and  hearing  from 
Weed  the  details  of  Priscilla’s  peril,  Peirce  hastened  to  the 
pilot  house.  Captain  Simmons  seemed  to  have  aged  materially. 
“Abe— Captain  Abe,”  Peirce  choked.  “My  God,  what  you’ve 
been  through!  How  do  you  feel?  Are  you  all  right?  .  .  .  And 
to  think  that  we  never  sent  help  out  to  you— but  nobody 
seems  to  have  heard  your  whistle,  Abe.  Florence  Sullivan  and 
Albert  Haas  thought  they  heard  you  about  one  o’clock.  Oh, 
if  we  had  only  known.  Captain  Abe,  she  took  an  awful  blow— 
I’m  proud  of  you— what  seamanship!  Thank  God,  you  had 
her  last  night!” 

“Mr.  Peirce,  I  done  nothin’  ’cept  pray.  Don’t  mind  sayin’  I 
kept  askin’  God  to  have  me  do  right.  Knew  I  had  hundreds 
of  folks  dependin’  on  us.  When  you  go  to  Channin’  Church 
next  Sunday,  give  the  Lord  some  real  praisin’,  Mr.  Peirce.” 

Simmons  stood  up  and  began  pacing  port  to  starboard  within 
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the  narrow  confines  of  the  pilot  house,  his  face  working  with 
deep  emotion.  “Soon  as  we  crashed,  Uncle  Ben  seemed  to  be 
standin’  by— plain  as  I  ever  see’d  him,  ’n  he  helped  me  a 
powerful  lot.  Didn’t  never  believe  none  in  ghosts,  but  I  ain’t 
sure  now— sartin  Uncle  Ben  come  to  me  when  I  needed  him. 
’N  George  Rowland’s  a  plucky  fellow;  he  give  me  spunk  right 
off.  Mr.  Peirce,  we  couldn’t  have  done  nothin’  if  it  hadn’t  been 
fur  what  you  give  us.  We  had  a  sound  ship  ’neath  our  feet. 
’Twan’t  no  seamanship  saved  Priscilla  last  night;  ’twas  crafts¬ 
manship  done  it— yours  ’n  Andy  Fletcher’s.” 

Just  then  the  pilot-house  door  opened.  “George  Peirce, 
they  told  me  you  were  here.  I  congratulate  you.  This 
priscilla  went  through  hell  last  night.  I  was  just  down  below 
with  the  Chief  Engineer.  Why  she’s  cut  through  to  the  keel— 
it’s  a  wonder  her  bow  wasn’t  cut  clean  off.  And  I  certainly 
want  to  meet  the  Captain.  You  and  your  First  Pilot  were 
simply  magnificent  last  night,  sir!  I  was  sure  we  were  done 
for;  when  the  lights  went  out  I  expected  panic.  But  the  First 
Pilot  brought  your  message  about  the  bulkheads  and  it  gave 
us  hope.  George  Peirce,  I  never  want  to  go  through  an  ex¬ 
perience  like  this  again— never— but,  if  it  must  be,  I  hope  it 
is  on  the  Fall  River  Line.  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
way  your  crews  handled  everything.  That  puritan  captain  re¬ 
fused  to  give  up  when  it  looked  as  if  he  could  never  get 
priscilla  under  way.  We’d  like  to  do  something  to  show  our 
appreciation.” 

“Thank  you  indeed,  Mr.  Cramp.  .  .  .  Oh,  Mr.  Cramp,  this 
is  Captain  Abram  Simmons,  Commodore  of  our  Line.  I  know 
what  he  did  last  night,  but  you’ve  just  made  me  more  sure  of 
it.  Captain  Abe,  Mr.  Cramp  is  one  of  the  famous  Philadelphia 
shipbuilding  firm.” 

“Captain  Simmons,  you  are  a  credit  to  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine,”  said  the  distinguished  passenger.  “I  simply 
can’t  find  words  to  tell  you  how  we  feel  about  last  night’s 
horrible  experience.  The  passengers  are  certainly  singing  your 
praises  this  morning.  You  knew  just  what  to  do— almost  as  if 
it  were  all  rehearsed  in  advance.  What  can  we  do  for  you, 
sir?” 
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“Mr.  Cramp,  ain’t  a  thing  you  kin  do—’ cept  one  thing  per¬ 
haps.  Muniz,  our  Portegee  deckhand,  was  killed  sleepin’  in 
his  berth;  he’s  all  cut  to  bits,  they  say.  He  comes  from  the 
Azores  ’n  has  four  children.  While  we’re  givin’  you  breakfast 
waitin’  fur  the  special  train  to  New  York  to  be  made  up,  pass 
the  hat  ’round  among  the  passengers  fur  his  family,  Mr. 
Cramp.  Jest  do  that,  please.  Don’t  make  me  talk  no  more.  .  .  . 
My  God,  I  never  thought  I’d  kill  one  of  my  crew,  George 
Peirce!  ...  By  the  everlastin’,  if  powhatan  was  blowin’  reg’lar 
like  they  said,  fog  must’ve  swallowed  it  up.  We  didn’t  hear 
nothin’;  hadn’t  an  idea  she  was  close.  Hope  powhatan  ’s  all 
right,  Mr.  Peirce.  Did  y’  hear?” 

“I  have  asked  the  telegraph  officer  to  inform  me  when  he 
gets  word  from  Providence.  Captain  Abe,  turn  in  for  a  bit  ’n 
get  some  rest;  you’re  tuckered  out.” 

“Lord  A’mighty,  what  about  you,  Mr.  Peirce?  You  sartinly 
ain’t  been  on  vacation  lately;  ’pears  t’  me  our  boats  are  all  actin' 
up  at  once.”  Simmons  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  last  few 
weeks  had  been  tough  ones  for  the  Superintendent  of  Marine 
Construction.  In  May,  pilgrim  had  seriously  damaged  her 
engine  and  was  undergoing  extensive  repairs.  Just  two  weeks 
before,  off  Watch  Hill,  the  freighter  city  of  brockton  had 
blown  her  cylinder  head  and  had  been  towed  to  the  Newport 

Peirce  organized  his  forces  speedily.  J.  Howland  Gardner, 
his  assistant  at  the  Harlem  River  Shops  of  the  railroad,  was 
ordered  to  Newport.  Diver  Hansen  was  sent  below  to  report 
the  extent  of  Priscilla’s  under-water  damage.  Although  Peirce 
realized  it  would  take  hours  to  release  the  mutilated  body  of 
the  deckhand  from  the  wrecked  forecastle,  men  with  cutting 
tools  were  assigned  to  the  task.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
have  the  Plymouth  shifted  from  the  Providence  Line  to  re¬ 
place  the  Priscilla  out  of  Fall  River  the  next  evening.  When 
the  diver  told  Peirce  the  first  strake  of  plating  not  damaged  was 
the  keel  strake,  the  designer  knew  that  only  a  miracle  had 
saved  the  steamer.  Peirce  gave  orders  to  the  carpenters  to 
build  a  great  wooden  patch  to  fit  over  the  hole. 

From  early  Wednesday  morning  Peirce,  Gardner,  and  their 
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men  worked  feverishly  on  a  day-and-night  schedule,  while 
Newport  seethed  with  excitement.  Enterprising  boatmen  took 
sightseers  out  from  Brigg’s  Wharf  to  get  a  close-up  of  Priscilla’s 
mangled  port  side.  Telegrams  poured  into  the  city  from  anx¬ 
ious  relatives.  In  a  few  hours  the  Newport  telegraph  office 
had  dispatched  930  outgoing  messages  for  passengers  alone.  A 
tearful  passengef,  who  had  been  sleeping  in  the  forward  cabin 
when  the  collision  occurred,  reported  his  watch  and  money 
had  been  left  behind  in  the  wild  scramble  for  safety.  Chief 
Steward  John  Sullivan  detailed  a  search  party.  The  berth  was 
found  floating  among  wreckage,  and  the  sixty  dollars,  intact 
under  the  pillow,  was  restored  to  the  grateful  passenger.  On 
Thursday  a  special  excursion  came  from  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
to  see  the  damaged  Priscilla. 

On  Friday  the  cofferdam  shield,  twenty-five  feet  square, 
weighted  with  bits  of  the  damaged  city  of  Brockton’s  engine, 
was  made  secure  by  hawsers  passed  under  Priscilla’s  keel  to 
the  starboard  side.  Shortly  after  dawn,  Saturday,  the  fourth 
morning  after  the  accident,  Priscilla  steamed  under  her  own 
power  for  the  New  York  dry  dock. 

Although  Davy  Jones  had  almost  claimed  her  for  his  capa¬ 
cious  locker,  priscilla  returned  to  Fall  River  Line  passenger 
service  early  in  August  with  flying  colors. 
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“SUNSET  AND  EVENING  STAR” 


Superintendent  Nickerson,  a  skipper  himself,  had  rarely 
been  so  decisive.  “Retire  from  service  now,  Abe  Simmons? 
No,  sir!  After  saving  Priscilla?  Why,  man,  you’re  the  idol 
of  every  member  of  your  crew.  Our  traveling  public  knows 
you  are  every  inch  a  commander.  I'll  send  an  approval  for  a 
vacation  through  to  Captain  Miller  but  I’ll  not  sign  a  retire¬ 
ment  request!” 

“Cap’n  Henry,  I’m  gittin’  right  close  to  the  post  meridian— 
kinder  feel  like  Methuselah.  That  July  8  was  an  awful  night! 
’N,  sir,  I  ain’t  furgettin’  one  of  my  crew  got  killed,  ’n  Fall 
River  Line  hadn’t  lost  a  crew  member  in  thirty  years.  ’Least 
I  didn’t  sperl  the  record  of  never  losin’  a  passenger.  .  .  .” 

“Abe  Simmons,”  said  Nickerson  warmly,  “throw  that  word 
‘lost’  from  your  cargo.  The  Steamboat  Inspectors,  the  marine 
editors,  and  every  man  in  this  company  know  you  saved 
Priscilla  and  hundreds  of  lives.  Lost?  My  God,  you  saved 
what  was  already  lost!  Retire  from  command  of  Priscilla  now? 
The  public  would  never  stand  for  it!” 

“Well,  Cap’n  Henry,  if  you’re  sure  you  want  me,  I’ll  finish 
the  season  on  priscilla,  but  y’got  to  let  me  go  then.” 

“I’ll  talk  about  that  later.  Good  luck,  Abe.” 

Captain  Simmons,  met  with  gratitude  and  greater  confidence 
on  every  hand  since  the  powhatan  crash,  continued  as  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  master.  As  the  summer  wore  on,  his  fading  vitality 
was  evident.  His  physician  ordered  him  to  carry  a  vial  of 
stimulant  at  all  times. 
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One  mid-October  night  priscilla  sailed  from  Fall  River 
without  Captain  Abram  Simmons  at  her  middle  window.  While 
trudging  from  Ferry  Street  station  toward  Fall  River  Wharf 
to  take  priscilla  to  New  York,  the  veteran  steamboater  had 
had  a  serious  heart  attack  at  Crab  Pond  Bridge.  Captain 
Nickerson  shook  his  head  sadly  the  next  morning.  “If  I’d  let 
Cap’n  Abe  retire  back  in  August,  he  would  have  felt  we 
blamed  him  for  the  accident,  and  that  would  have  broken 
him.  Of  course,  I  know  he  hasn’t  been  well.  Even  back  in 
1897  he  was  off  sick  for  part  of  the  summer,  and  I  had  com¬ 
mand  of  the  priscilla  myself.  I’m  sure  I  did  right  in  not 
letting  him  retire.’’  Captain  John  P.  Collins  was  ordered  to 
take  temporary  command  of  priscilla. 

Just  before  eastward  departure  on  Monday  evening,  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1902,  Captain  Collins  received  news  that  fire,  starting 
in  a  tool  shed,  had  spread  to  the  cable  and  footbridge  of  the 
new  Williamsburg  Bridge.  The  Superintendent’s  office  had 
little  positive  information  concerning  the  blaze,  and  priscilla 
left  her  pier  as  usual. 

The  Plymouth,  then  operating  to  Providence  in  a  New 
Haven  Railroad  service  in  opposition  to  the  competing  Joy 
Line,  left  before  priscilla.  She  rounded  the  Battery  and 
steamed  up  the  East  River.  The  Plymouth’s  passengers  wit¬ 
nessed  a  thrilling  sight  as  flames  leaped  across  the  skeleton 
of  the  new  East  River  bridge  and  a  blazing  shower  fell  into 
the  river.  When  the  Plymouth  reached  the  roaring  span,  the 
wooden  footbridge,  flaming  furiously,  hurtled  into  the  river 
with  an  ear-piercing  hiss.  There  was  barely  time  for  the 
Plymouth  to  turn  about  before  the  fiery  mass  enveloped  her. 
The  tremont,  of  the  Joy  Line,  and  the  mammoth  priscilla 
approached  as  the  Plymouth  lay  motionless  in  the  river.  To 
the  astonishment  of  onlookers  the  tremont  braved  the  shower 
of  blazing  planks  and  steamed  full  speed  under  the  bridge. 

As  the  priscilla  came  abreast  of  her  sister,  Plymouth,  fire¬ 
brands  of  astonishing  size,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  red- 
hot  bolts  and  rivets,  poured  from  the  sky.  Captain  Collins 
dared  not  attempt  a  dash  like  that  made  by  the  much  smaller 
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tremont.  Reluctantly,  the  acting  skipper  ordered  priscilla 
back  to  her  pier,  where  arrangements  were  made  to  send  the 
passengers  east  by  special  train. 

“Well,  Cap’n  Powers,  in  all  my  time  on  Sound  steamers  I 
never  heard  of  cancellin’  a  sailin’  ’cause  of  fire  ’n  brimstone. 
If  we  tried  to  do  what  Cap’n  Wise  done  with  the  tremont, 
we’d  have  all  gone  to  hell.  What’ll  Cap’n  Abe  say  down  t’ 
Tiverton  tomorrow  when  he  hears  we  missed  a  trip?’’ 

“Why,  he’ll  probably  get  well  ’n  come  stormin’  back  to  take 
command,’’  said  Pilot  Elisha  Powers.  “Cap’n  Simmons  wasn’t 
one  to  be  reckless,  but  he  never  liked  priscilla  to  miss  a 
sailin’.  Wonder  how  he  is,  sir?” 

“I  wonder,  too.  You  know  I  was  Pilot  under  him  on  the 
Newport  back  in  ’81;  was  on  the  Bristol  with  him  also.” 

“Were  you  really,  Cap’n  Collins?  I  come  with  him  on  the 
priscilla  in  ’96;  my,  he  done  a  lot  fur  me.  Knew  how  to 
handle  a  steamboat,  didn’t  he,  sir?” 

As  Collins  opened  his  mouth  to  reply,  a  step  was  heard  on 
the  pilot-house  stairs.  “Oh,  good  evenin’,  Mr.  French.  Any 
word  from  Chief  Croker  ’bout  the  bridge  fire?  His  firemen 
was  way  up  in  the  tower  on  the  Manhattan  side  dousin’  the 
bridge.  ...” 

“Boys,”  interrupted  the  Superintendent’s  Chief  Clerk,  “Cap’n 
Nickerson  has  bad  news  for  you.  Captain  Simmons  has  gone.” 

“Gone!  Where?” 

“To  heaven,  I’m  sure,  Captain  Collins.  ...” 

“He’s  dead?  Abe  Simmons  dead!  Why,  I  didn’t  think  he  was 
that  bad.” 

“Wire  just  came  from  Fall  River.  Captain  Simmons  died 
suddenly  in  the  Steep  Brook  railroad  station.  I  don’t  know 
the  particulars.” 

Neither  mariner  spoke  for  a  full  minute.  “Elisha,  he  must’ve 
heard  we  missed  a  trip.  Tell  Pony  Weed  and  Mr.  Ward,  will 
you?  I’m  going  up  to  see  Cap’n  Nickerson.  .  .  .  Powerful  blow 
to  me,  Elisha— awful  sudden!” 

“Been  with  him  fur  six  years  steady  myself,  sir.  Cap’n 
Simmons  was  like  a  father  to  me.  Kinder  afraid  that  powhatan 
crash  strained  him  more  than  he’d  say,  sir.” 
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“That’s  what  he’d  want,  Cap’n  Nickerson,  I’m  sure.  I  recall 
when  Cap’n  Thomas  Collins  was  buried  from  the  pilgrim  in 
’88,  Cap’n  Abe  thought  it  was  most  fittin’.  ’N  Cap’n  Abe  has 
been  Priscilla’s  only  regular  master,  sir.  The  company’s  de¬ 
cision’ll  please  all  the  men  who  served  with  him.  He  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  was  Cap’n  Abe,  but  he  had  a  heart  big 
as  Long  Island  Sound;  it  took  in  every  man  on  the  steamer. 
He  never  got  over  poor  Muniz’  death.  Elisha  Powers  says  he 
kept  talkin’  ’bout  it  as  if  he  was  to  blame.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  I  know.  The  fact  that  he  had  lost  a  man  in 
that  accident  just  seemed  to  live  with  him.  Captain  Collins. 
.  .  .  Very  well,  then,  Captain  Miller  and  I  will  make  all  ar¬ 
rangements  for  Captain  Simmons’  funeral  to  be  on  the  priscilla 
at  Fall  River  Thursday  noon,”  responded  the  Superintendent. 

Long  before  the  last  rites  were  to  begin,  a  silent  company 
filled  the  gilded  grand  saloon  of  the  steamer  Abram  Simmons 
had  loved  from  the  day  he  had  first  seen  her  at  Chester, 
Pennsylvania.  A  quartet  from  the  steamer’s  orchestra,  led  by 
E.  L.  Ney,  played  Handel’s  “Largo”  and  “Jesus,  Lover  of  My 
Soul.”  The  Knights  Templar  entered  in  solemn  funeral  pro¬ 
cession.  Pilots  Elisha  Powers  and  J.  J.  Healey  formed  a  guard 
of  honor  at  the  catafalque  as  the  voice  of  the  Reverend  J.  B. 
Jutten,  of  Fall  River’s  Second  Baptist  Church,  recited  the  as¬ 
suring  words— “I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.”  The 
clergyman’s  eulogy  visibly  affected  those  who  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  skipper  for  decades  both  ashore  and  afloat. 

“We  pay  our  final  tribute,”  summarized  Jutten,  “to  a  warm¬ 
hearted  man,  a  genial  companion,  a  faithful  and  devoted  of¬ 
ficer,  an  honored  and  an  upright  citizen.  I  dare  say  there  is 
not  a  state  in  the  Union  in  which  Captain  Abram  Simmons 
has  not  a  friend,  not  a  country  in  the  world  in  which  there 
are  not  many  who  knew  and  respected  his  name. 

‘With  consummate  care  he  bore 
E’en  millions  past  Point  Judith’s  shore 
As  calmly  as  at  home  they  slept 
When  he  his  ceaseless  vigils  kept.’  ” 

The  Schurmann  Quartet  sang  “Lead  Kindly  Light”  as  com¬ 
pany  officials  and  steamboat  men  filed  past  the  bier.  George 
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Peirce  and  Captain  Nickerson  were  deeply  moved  as  they 
gazed  upon  the  rugged  countenance  of  the  veteran  skipper. 
Purser  Ward,  “business  manager”  of  Simmons’  puritan  and 
Priscilla,  companion  at  a  thousand  dinners  as  they  sailed  the 
Sound,  hardly  trusted  himself  even  to  glance  at  his  beloved 
Commander.  Strong  men  of  the  sea— Captain  John  P.  Collins, 
ponderous  First  Mate  Canady,  “Pony”  Weed,  his  nephew, 
Charles  Weed,  2nd,  the  First  Assistant  Engineer,  the  Second 
and  Third  Assistants,  McCready  and  McQueen,  wept  openly. 
The  colored  stewardesses,  porters,  and  waiters;  the  humble 
deckhands  and  firemen,  one  by  one  took  their  brief  farewell. 
priscilla  had  never  before  borne  such  a  cargo  of  grief! 

The  gentle  hands  of  Priscilla’s  life-saving  crew  carried  their 
late  Captain  across  the  luxurious  quarter  deck  to  his  final 
resting  place  at  Oak  Grove  Cemetery.  The  floral  tribute 
from  his  crew,  a  white-and-green  anchor  bearing  the  word 
“Priscilla”  on  the  bar  and  “Our  Captain”  on  the  hook,  adorned 
the  grave.  There  beside  the  body  of  his  illustrious  uncle,  Com¬ 
mander  Benjamin  M.  Simmons,  were  interred  the  remains  of 
Abram  Gardner  Simmons.  For  decades,  masters  of  ships  which 
literally  “passed  in  the  night,”  uncle  and  nephew  were  now 
an  eternal  twain. 

George  Peirce  planned  no  Thanksgiving  Day  holiday  for 
himself.  He  had  spent  a  busy  Tuesday  in  Quincy,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  There  he  saw  launched  two  new-type  railroad-car 
floats  of  his  design.  He  conferred  with  technicians  on  plans 
for  a  new  passenger  steamer.  The  projected  providence  was 
to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  priscilla,  but,  through  the 
unusual  dome  deck  stateroom  arrangements  proposed  by 
William  Rogers,  Chief  Draftsman  at  Newport,  would  provide 
sleeping  accommodations  for  nearly  as  many  passengers.  In¬ 
tended  essentially  for  winter  service,  she  would  be  a  greater 
freight  carrier  than  priscilla.  A  fast  freighter  was  also  being 
designed.  New  buildings  at  Newport  Repair  Shops  were  being 
constructed  under  Peirce’s  critical  eye.  Unexpected  major  re¬ 
pair  jobs  had  engaged  him  all  summer  as  steamer  after 
steamer  came  to  grief. 
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Following  dinner  at  his  Newport  home  upon  returning  from 
Quincy,  Peirce  worked  for  an  hour  or  two  completing  the 
draft  of  the  contract  for  the  new  passenger  liner.  Weary  from 
the  activity  of  past  months  and  still  deeply  affected  by  the 
death  of  Captain  Simmons,  he  retired  at  nine  o’clock.  “Well, 
I’ve  finished  the  providence;  that’s  something  to  be  thankful 
for,”  he  murmured.  Little  did  he  sense  that  a  greater  architect 
had  willed  that  others  would  actually  finish  the  providence. 

There  was  a  sudden  cry  in  the  early  morning,  November 
26,  1902.  Loving  daughters,  rushing  to  George  Peirce,  heard 
labored  breathing.  But  the  Angel  of  Death  reached  the  bed¬ 
side  first  1 

Newport  was  saddened  and  sombre  on  the  eve  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  Early  Wednesday  the  four  melancholy  words 
“George  Peirce  is  dead”  spread  rapidly  from  the  Ocean  Drive  to 
the  Point. 

Newport,  summer  capital  of  the  wealthy,  accustomed  to  lav¬ 
ish  and  costly  display,  had  never  witnessed  such  a  profusion 
of  floral  pieces.  More  than  fifty  elaborate  designs  were  brought 
to  Channing  Unitarian  Church  on  Saturday  morning.  A  floral 
replica  of  Peirce’s  masterpiece,  priscilla,  almost  filled  one 
wagon.  From  the  crew  of  the  puritan  came  a  vacant  chair 
within  a  circle  bearing  the  steamer’s  name,  made  entirely  of 
flowers.  The  shop  foreman  sent  a  sheaf  of  seventy-three  roses 
representing  Peirce’s  age. 

Andrew  Fletcher  and  Rear  Admiral  S.  B.  Luce  were  among 
the  great  company  of  mourners.  John  M.  Hall,  President  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad,  and  Charles  F.  Choate,  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  Old  Colony  system,  headed  the  official  party.  Depart¬ 
mental  supervisors  at  the  shops  served  as  special  ushers.  Cap¬ 
tains  Collins  of  priscilla  and  Elijah  Davis  of  puritan  and 
scores  of  their  officers  were  present.  Chief  Engineers  John 
McElvie  and  John  V.  Sheldon  were  among  the  active  bearers. 

Peirce’s  former  minister,  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  read  a  tribute 
prepared  by  a  friend.  No  encomium  was  necessary;  everyone 
knew  that  naval  architecture  had  lost  a  man  who  adorned  the 
profession.  But  some  heard  for  the  first  time  how  this  son  of 
Maine  had  completed  two  of  America’s  largest  ocean-going 
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wooden-propeller  steamers,  the  erie  and  the  Ontario;  how  he 
had  been  ridiculed  by  associates  for  his  interest  in  building 
iron  ships;  how  his  genius  went  into  the  building  of  Boston’s 
famous  Peace  Jubilee  Coliseum.  The  majority  required  no 
reminder  of  his  retirement  from  the  successful  Chelsea  ship¬ 
building  firm  of  Peirce,  Montgomery  and  Howard  to  accept 
responsibility  with  the  Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  his  influence  in  developing  the  side-wheel  steamboat 
was  “gilding  the  lily.”  For  years  engineers  and  marine  re¬ 
porters  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  had  hailed  the  “colossal, 
magnificent  steamers  of  the  Fall  River  Line”  as  in  a  class  apart 
and  their  designer  as  a  man  “mentally  ahead  of  his  time.” 

Captain  Nickerson’s  hands,  calm  and  firm  when  grasping 
a  helm,  nervously  fingered  his  massive  white  cravat  and  rum¬ 
pled  his  thick  dark  hair  as  he  sat  at  his  New  York  desk.  His 
eyes  seemed  to  bore  right  through  J.  Howland  Gardner. 

“You  sent  for  me,  sir?” 

“Yes,  Howland,  sit  down  please.  Did  you  see  this  week’s 
issue  of  Marine  Journal 

“No,  I  haven’t  yet.  It  is  probably  up  at  Harlem  River,  and 
I’ve  been  in  Newport  for  two  days.” 

“Well,  look  at  what  Captain  Norton  wrote,”  said  the  Super¬ 
intendent  pointing  to  an  editorial. 

Gardner  read: 

“In  the  deaths  of  Captain  Abram  Simmons  and 
George  Peirce,  we  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
those  who  aided  in  making  the  Fall  River  Line 
boats  and  business  the  peer  of  any  in  the  world 
are  gradually  dropping  by  the  wayside.  George 
L.  Connor,  General  Traffic  Manager,  Orlando 
H.  Taylor,  General  Passenger  Agent,  and  the 
Superintendent,  Captain  H.  O.  Nickerson,  are 
all  of  the  old  concern  of  prominence  that  are 
left.” 

“Of  course,  they  should  have  mentioned  your  father,  too, 
Howland,  but  he  died  three  years  ago.  It  was  your  father  who 
appointed  me  to  this  position. ...” 
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“Why,  Captain,  I  thought  it  was  the  Norwich  and  New 
York’s  Board  of  Directors  who  were  so  highly  pleased  at  the 
spick  and  span  condition  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  under 
your  command,  on  their  excursion  to  Greenport.  I  remember 
Father  telling  of  your  being  made  Captain  of  the  Worcester 
soon  after  she  ran  aground  on  Cormorant  Reef.” 

“Yes,  yes,  you’re  giving  me  lots  of  memories,”  said  Nicker¬ 
son,  tugging  at  his  mustache.  “Well,  anyway  it  was  Captain 
Gardner  who  officially  told  me  of  my  promotion.  Don’t  you 
think  it’s  time  I  paid  him  back?” 

“Paid  him  back?  I  don’t  follow  you.” 

“Well,  it’s  not  my  way  to  yaw  when  I  can  steer  a  straight 
course.  New  Haven  Railroad  Directors  have  made  some  im¬ 
portant  decisions  affecting  the  Marine  District.  Captain  Miller 
has  accorded  me  the  privilege  of  telling  you.  J.  Howland 
Gardner  is  now  in  charge  of  marine  construction,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Newport.  Stevenson  Taylor  has  been  engaged  as 
Consulting  Engineer  to  supervise  the  building  of  the  new 
providence.  My  congratulations!  Your  father  and  Mr.  Peirce 
would  be  very  pleased. 

“Can  an  old  steamboat  man,  who  doesn’t  know  much  about 
boilers  and  paddles  but  who  does  know  what  it  means  to  be 
out  there  on  a  wild  or  foggy  night,  say  just  one  word  to  you? 
Can  he?” 

“By  all  means,  Captain.” 

“Howland,  see  to  it  that  as  you  replace  the  old  with  the  new 
you  keep  our  boats  and  our  business  the  peer  of  any  in  the 
world.  That’s  all  this  old  seafaring  man’s  got  to  say,  Howland.” 

“Captain  Nickerson,  I’ll  build  and  rebuild  to  keep  our  boats 
and  business  the  peer  of  inland  water  steamers!” 

Peirce  Jenks,  of  Boston,  had  been  a  regular  Fall  River  Line 
traveler  for  two  decades.  His  father,  Elisha  T.  Jenks,  had 
made  a  hobby  of  collecting  Fall  River  Line  data  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  authority  on  the  performance  of  the  famous  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  father  had  known  Fall  River  Line  captains 
intimately,  and  from  boyhood  Peirce  Jenks  had  been  invited 
into  the  pilot  house  when  making  a  trip. 
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One  perfect  spring  evening  Jenks  and  his  wife  sat  chatting 
with  Captain  Collins  in  Priscilla’s  pilot  house  as  the  east- 
bound  steamer  swung  around  Fort  Schuyler  into  the  Sound. 

“It’s  a  beautiful  night  in  more  ways  than  the  weather,  ain’t 
it?’’  asked  Captain  Collins.  “We  got  400  Wellesley  College 
girls  aboard— going  back  from  Easter  vacation.  Right  smart 
looking,  some  of  ’em.  ’Course  you  noticed  the  trouble  Cap’n 
Powers  was  having  keeping  his  eye  on  the  compass.  ...” 

A  sudden  bright  flare  seemed  to  rise  up  from  the  Sound. 
All  heads  turned  involuntarily  as  if  controlled  by  a  master 
switch.  The  glare  was  a  roaring  blaze  reflected  in  the  pilot¬ 
house  windows;  flames  were  shooting  twenty  feet  above  the 
upper  deck  alongside  the  kitchen  ventilator  stack,  outlet  for 
the  stoves  and  charcoal  ranges  some  sixty  feet  below.  Quickly 
but  quietly,  Collins  slipped  over  to  the  middle  window.  “East 
1/4  South,’’  he  said  calmly  to  the  Quartermaster.  With  the  un¬ 
concern  of  a  man  holding  a  living-room  conversation,  Collins 
called  down  the  tube  to  the  engine  room,  “What’s  the  report 
on  the  fire,  McCready?  Wood  ’round  the  kitchen  ventilator 
stack,  eh?— Worst  of  it’s  on  the  gallery  deck?— Got  the  fire 
pumps  started,  didn’t  you?— Weed’s  handling  the  hose  lines 
on  gallery?  Good!  I’ve  sent  Mr.  Healey  down  to  be  sure  we 
kin  control  it.” 

The  Jenkses  sat  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  lurid  flames,  yet 
spellbound  at  the  utter  calm  with  which  Collins  was  meeting 
the  grave  emergency.  Jenks-  could  sense  from  the  reports 
coming  up  to  the  pilot  house  that  Charles  Weed,  2nd,  and  his 
subordinates  must  be  fighting  the  fire  efficiently.  The  flames 
died  down,  and  at  length  the  engine  room  reported,  “We’ve 
got  it  licked.”  Only  then  did  Collins  relax.  Nonchalantly  he 
said  to  Jenks,  “Well,  I  guess  I’ll  go  below  and  see  if  any  of 
the  Wellesley  girls  got  their  steaks  burned.” 

The  Priscilla  had  been  docked  at  Fall  River  for  about  two 
hours  the  morning  after  the  fire  when  J.  Howland  Gardner 
hurried  aboard.  At  the  entrance  to  the  engine  room  he  met 
First  Assistant  Engineer  Weed. 

“Charlie,  Dockmaster  Jordon  ’phoned  me  just  before  you 
left  Newport  and  said  you  had  a  bad  fire  last  night.  He  heard 
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the  passengers  talking  about  it.  I  came  up  on  the  early  train. 
What  happened?  Was  it  really  bad?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Gardner,  it  was  very  bad— I  wouldn’t  have  given 
two  cents  for  Priscilla’s  chances.  Grease  and  dust  in  the 
kitchen  ventilator  stack  caught  fire,  and  the  heat  set  the  wood 
around  the  stack  enclosure  burning  like  a  Fourth  of  July  bon¬ 
fire.  The  fire  on  the  gallery  deck  suddenly  burst  right  through 
and  traveled  up  the  stack.  I  thought  we  were  finished,  sir.” 

“It  sounds  as  if  you  boys  did  a  good  job.  Why,  good  morning, 
Mr.  Jenks.  How  are  you  these  days?  Were  you  aboard  last 
night?” 

“I  certainly  was,  Mr.  Gardner,  and  I  don’t  know  whether 
I’m  glad  or  sorry  I  was.  For  a  time  I  never  thought  we’d  be 
here  today.  Mr.  Gardner,  due  to  the  ability  of  your  officers, 
we  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  terrible  calamity.  I  was 
with  Captain  Collins  in  the  pilot  house  and  was  an  eyewitness 
to  his  coolness.  Why,  fire  was  just  roaring  up  to  the  sky— I  can 
see  the  glare  of  it  yet!  Mr.  Gardner,  I  have  sailed  your  Line 
for  years.  I’ve  known  your  Captains  Simmons— both  Ben  and 
Abe,  Baylies  Davis,  Elijah  Davis,  Henry  Nickerson— wonder¬ 
ful  men  all  of  them!  But,  Mr.  Gardner,  my  respect  for  your 
officers  increased  a  hundred  fold  last  night.  Why,  John  Collins 
didn’t  show  the  slightest  excitement.  He  was  completely  master 
of  himself  and  of  a  very  ugly  situation.  Your  men  down  below 
fighting  the  fire  must  have  been  properly  drilled.  I  shall  write 
a  letter  of  commendation  to  your  President.” 

“What  you  say  about  our  personnel,  Mr.  Jenks,  convinces 
me  more  than  ever  that  our  policy  of  training  our  men  in  our 
own  system  is  right.  You  know  we  never  hire  a  steamboat 
officer  from  the  outside;  we  bring  them  up  from  boyhood  on 
these  steamers.  John  Collins  has  served  under  every  captain 
you’ve  mentioned;  I’m  sure  of  that  without  even  looking  up 
his  record.  He  knows  every  inch  of  the  Sound.  .  .  .  H’m, 
Priscilla  is  certainly  getting  all  her  experiences  at  once.  It 
reminds  me  of  something  Mr.  Peirce  said  early  in  my  career. 
Your  father  would  probably  appreciate  it  more  than  you;  he’s 
seen  all  our  steamers.  When  Mr.  Peirce  took  me  over  to  Ho¬ 
boken  to  see  priscilla  at  Fletchers,  he  said  that  building  a 
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Jim  Fisk’s  providence  (1867)  ivas  hailed  as  “the  most  magnificent  vessel 

known  in  the  history  of  steam  navigation” 
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New  providence  (1905),  Peirce’s  fifth  and  last  passenger  steamer,  passing 

under  Manhattan  Bridge,  New  York 


Commander  Abram  G.  Simmons, 
veteran  skipper 
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The  “ Iron  Monarch ”  was  Peirce’s  first  Fall  River  ship;  the  first  with  electric  lights 


steamboat  was  much  like  God  creating  a  tree.  His  point  was 
that  a  tree  has  to  stand  against  the  fury  of  the  wind,  the  summer 
lightning,  and  the  winter  blizzards.  A  steamboat  has  to  fight 
her  way  through  pounding  winter  seas  and  heavy  ice  and  is 
constantly  threatened  by  collision,  fire,  or  grounding.  Well, 
in  almost  ten  years  Priscilla  has  ridden  plenty  of  southeast 
gales  off  Point  Judith  and  bucked  thick  ice  at  Whitestone  or 
in  Mount  Hope  Bay.  She  was  almost  finished  by  the  powhatan. 
Now  she’s  been  menaced  by  fire.  They’ve  all  done  their  worst, 
but  she  is  still  the  ‘Queen  of  the  Sound,’  the  monument  to 
George  Peirce.  I  hope  she  never  runs  aground  like  the  puritan 
or  the  Plymouth,  Mr.  Jenks,  but,  if  she  does,  I  am  sure  she 
will  live  to  sail  another  day.” 

‘‘It’s  the  best  damn  piece  of  writin’  I  ever  seen,  ’n  the 
truest,”  said  Captain  George  Williamson,  a  Long  Island  native 
long  ago  turned  to  steamboating.  “This  here  Priscilla  is  ten 
years  old,  but  Cap’n  Norton  in  Marine  Journal  praises  her 
plenty.  Wait  a  minute,  Cap’n  Healey,  let  me  git  it  right— 
yep,  here  it  be:  ‘No  handsomer  steamboat  floats  salt  water  / 
That’s  our  Priscilla  he’s  talkin’  about.  Here,  I’ll  let  Norman 
Strickland  read  it  to  you.  Listen  kerful,  you  ’n  Cap’n  Bright- 
man— may  perk  you  up  a  mite.  Read  the  whole  damn  thing, 
Norman.” 

Strickland  picked  up  the  December  17,  1904,  issue  of  Marine 
Journal  and  read  an  editorial  captioned  “A  Dream  in  Naval 
Architecture:” 

“The  handsomest  marine  picture  which  we  have 
had  in  sight  of  our  office  window  for  a  long  time,  was 
the  big  Fall  River  Line  steamer  Priscilla,  which  lay 
at  anchor  off  Ellis  Island  for  two  days  last  week,  where 
she  was  admired  by  many  experts.  No  handsomer 
steamboat  floats  salt  water.  She  suggests  the  query 
whether  all  who  knew  the  late  George  Peirce,  her 
designer,  fully  appreciated  his  great  ability. 

“The  Priscilla’s  holiday  was  caused  by  a  flaw  being 
discovered  in  her  big  shaft.  She  has  since  been  towed 
to  Newport. 
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“It  would  be  an  instructive  diversion  for  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Department  of  Labor  who  have  been 
working  on  the  general  slocum  disaster,  with  a  view 
to  revision  of  the  steam  vessel  inspection  laws,  to 
examine  the  unparalled  records  of  the  combined 
Sound  Lines,  of  which  the  priscilla  is  part. 

“The  Department  and  naval  officers  assigned  to  duty 
in  consequence  of  the  slocum  disaster  would  be 
obliged  to  admit  there  could  be  no  improvement  in 
the  Sound  steamers  as  regards  construction,  outfitting 
or  discipline  of  officers. 

“While  the  priscilla  was  off  Ellis  Island,  the  wire¬ 
less  system  with  which  she  is  equipped  kept  her  in 
touch  with  the  Fall  River  Line  offices  at  Murray  Street. 
While  this  service  could  be  rendered  by  a  tug  or  row¬ 
boat,  it  was  satisfactorily  performed  in  this  modern 
manner.  Wireless  is  one  of  the  many  great  blessings 
of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Marine  Journal  congrat¬ 
ulates  the  owners  upon  their  prompt  application  of 
the  wireless  telegraph  system  on  the  Sound  steamers 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  generally.” 

As  Strickland  concluded  the  laudatory  reading,  First  Pilot 
H.  E.  Brightman  spoke  up.  “Jest  think,  Cap’n  Williamson, 
two  years  ago  Cap’n  Abe  Simmons  ’n  George  Rowland  blowed 
most  of  Priscilla’s  steam  away  'n  got  no  answer  from  Newport 
when  powhatan  most  sunk  ’em.  But  if  we  sneeze  or  snore, 
them  stations  at  Wilson’s  Point  or  Point  ‘Jude’  knows  all 
’bout  it.  Jest  don’t  understand  how  sparks,  what  you  can’t  see, 
kin  fly  over  the  Sound  and  make  sense  on  shore.” 

“Can’t  see  it  neither,  Cap’n  Brightman,  but  I’m  damn  glad 
we  got  it,”  said  Williamson. 
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RED  PAINT  AT  HELL  GATE 

J.  Howland  Gardner,  now  operating  Vice  President  with 
headquarters  at  New  York,  was  undeniably  skeptical.  He  had 
been  summoned  to  return  to  Pier  14,  the  biggest  dock  on  the 
lower  North  River  waterfront,  recently  established  as  the 
Fall  River  Line’s  New  York  terminal.  A  wireless  message  had 
been  received,  telling  that  the  Plymouth  had  sustained  damage 
at  Hell  Gate  and  was  putting  back  to  her  pier.  The  Plymouth 
had  been  making  her  first  eastbound  trip  of  the  winter  season 
after  relieving  the  Priscilla. 

“Well,  now,  Captain  Rowland,”  declared  Gardner,  “it  really 
seems  inconceivable  that,  with  all  the  blasting  and  charting 
the  Government  has  been  doing  at  Hell  Gate  since  1869,  there 
can  be  any  uncharted  rock  at  Sunken  Meadows  big  enough 
to  put  a  hole  in  your  bottom.  You  didn’t  have  to  veer  for  any 
tows,  Captain?” 

“No,  sir.  We  were  on  our  course.” 

“Well,  maybe  there  is  some  submerged  wreckage  there. 
Heard  of  any  barges  being  sunk  in  the  Gate?” 

“Mr.  Gardner,  I  kin  see  you  don’t  really  believe  me;  figger 
I’m  tryin’  to  cover  myself.  That  ain’t  my  way,”  responded 
walrus-mustached  Captain  George  E.  Rowland,  skipper  of  the 
Priscilla  in  the  summer,  the  Plymouth  in  the  winter.  “  ’Tain’t 
no  wreck  there  I’ve  heard  ’bout;  besides  it  felt  awful  solid 
when  we  struck.  Latest  Government  chart  shows  1 8  feet  where 
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we  grounded,  and  we  draw  1 3 feet.  ’Twas  awful  low  tide 
tonight,  but  we  should  have  had  enough  clearance.  Nope,  it 
wasn’t  no  wreck.  I’ll  say  it  to  the  Government  engineers,  too, 
that  I’m  sartin  there’s  an  uncharted  rock  there.  The  Chief 
reported  a  big  hole  in  the  port  side  jest  under  the  engine  room; 
the  double  hull  kept  her  from  floodin’,  but  I  figgered  we  better 
come  back  ’n  send  passengers  east  by  rail.  H’m,  jest  laid 
Priscilla  up  at  Newport  Monday;  presume  likely  you’ll  put 
her  on  out  of  Fall  River  tomorrow  night.” 

“Yes,  Captain,  I  have  arranged  for  you  and  the  crew  to  go 
over  to  Providence  on  the  night  train.  Mr.  Seaver  has  reserved  a 
drawing  room  for  you.  Mr.  Berry  tells  me  that  Priscilla  has 
enough  coal  for  the  run  to  New  York,  and  we’ll  get  dining¬ 
room  supplies  from  Boston.  You  were  very  wise  in  putting 
back.  Still  insist  it  was  an  uncharted  rock  do  you,  Cap’n 
George?” 

“Sartinly  do,  Mr.  Gardner.  You  tell  them  Government 
fellers!” 

Ten  days  later,  as  Rowland  paused  on  Priscilla’s  quarter 
deck  to  light  his  after-breakfast  cigar,  a  clerk  from  the  Vice 
President’s  office  handed  him  a  brown  envelope.  “Mr.  Gardner 
said  you  were  to  read  the  letter  immediately,  sir.  It  is  very 
important.” 

“It’s  trouble  with  that  damn  grounding  at  Hell  Gate,” 
thought  the  skipper,  “  ’n  I  don’t  like  the  way  the  boy  speaks 
’bout  the  letter  bein’  important.” 

Rowland  read  just  a  few  lines  and  then  said  emphatically, 
“I  knew  it!  Was  damn  sartin  I  was  right!  Right  glad  Warren 
Berry  uses  a  special  kind  of  red  paint  for  our  bottoms  and 
£hat  Plymouth  had  jest  come  off  Hoboken  dry  dock.  Mr. 
Weed,  take  a  look  at  this  letter  from  Mr.  Gardner.” 

Charles  Weed,  2nd,  nephew  of  Priscilla’s  first  Chief  En¬ 
gineer  and  now  occupying  that  post  himself,  noting  the  diminu¬ 
tive  skipper’s  sudden  good  humor,  reached  expectantly  for 
the  Vice  President’s  letter.  His  curiosity  had  been  thoroughly 
aroused  by  Rowland’s  reference  to  red  paint,  a  subject  having 
no  relation  to  the  realm  of  the  pilot  house.  Over  J.  Howland 
Gardner’s  bold  signature  this  is  what  the  Chief  Engineer  read: 
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“Referring  to  the  recent,  grounding  of  Steamer 
Plymouth  on  Sunken  Meadows. 

“Investigation  by  the  underwriters,  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  representatives  of  the  New  England 
Steamship  Company  has  developed  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  uncharted  rock  over  which  there  is  only  14- 
4/10  feet  of  water  at  mean  low  tide.  In  view  of  the 
weather  and  tide  condition  on  the  date  of  the  ac¬ 
cident,  this  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  ground¬ 
ing.  Not  only  does  the  location  of  this  rock  corre¬ 
spond  with  your  report  of  where  the  vessel  was  at 
the  time  but  an  examination  of  the  rock  by  a  diver 
reveals  the  fact  that  red  paint  similar  to  that  used  on 
the  bottom  of  the  Plymouth  is  still  to  be  found  on 
the  rock,  which  shows  evidence  of  having  been  re¬ 
cently  displaced. 

“In  view  of  the  above,  no  criticism  can  be  made 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Plymouth  on  the  night  of 
November  17,  1914  and,  therefore,  no  blame  can  be 
attached  to  you  or  any  other  member  of  the  crew. 
Your  returning  to  New  York  to  discharge  passengers 
and  freight  showed  excellent  judgment. 

“Notation  has  been  made  on  your  official  record  to 
the  effect  that  this  accident  was  caused  solely  by  an 
obstruction  in  the  channel  over  which  you  had  no 
control.” 

“Mr.  Weed,  I  know  Cap’n  Hamlen  and  some  of  the  rest 
of  you  think  old  Jawge  Rowland  kin  only  see  red— partic’larly 
when  we’re  havin’  boat  drill  at  Fall  River.  But,  Chief,  this 
is  one  mornin’  I’m  damn  glad  to  see  red!” 

Howard  Elliott,  new  President  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
an  “outsider”  called  to  the  railroad’s  executive  chair  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Charles  S.  Mellen,  arrived  at  Pier  14.  He  was  greeted  by 
Mr.  Gardner.  Elliott  explained  that  he  was  making  inspection 
trips  over  the  entire  system  and  wanted  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  railroad’s  floating  equipment. 

“Well,  it’s  some  equipment,  sir,”  said  Gardner.  “The 
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Priscilla  is  the  east-bound  steamer  tonight.  It’s  quite  ap¬ 
propriate  for  you  to  make  your  first  trip  as  our  President  on 
her;  she  was  just  twenty  years  old  last  June.  Now  my  own 
commonwealth  is  a  bit  larger  and  faster  but  she  is  no  more 
popular  with  the  public  than  the  Priscilla.  I  know  you  will 
be  very  much  taken  with  Captain  Rowland.  I  think  he’s  the 
most  representative  of  our  Fall  River  Line  captains— and  they 
are  very  unusual  men. 

“Rowland’s  been  on  the  Sound  since  1882;  has  acted  as 
Captain  off  and  on  since  1900;  became  a  permanent  Captain 
in  1907.  He’s  been  master  of  the  Priscilla  since  November, 
1908.  Rowland  has  a  remarkable  record,  studded  with  com¬ 
mendations.  I  took  a  look  at  it  just  before  you  came.  In 
1901,  when  master  of  the  Massachusetts,  he  rescued  200  from 
the  sinking  Joy  Line  steamer  tremont.  The  next  year  he  was 
officially  commended  for  his  handling  of  a  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion  when  this  very  Priscilla  was  almost  sunk  off  Newport. 
In  1904,  as  Captain  of  our  freighter  city  of  taunton,  he 
helped  tow  the  disabled  Priscilla  the  entire  length  of  the 
Sound  through  a  blinding  snow  storm.  And  such  a  fund  of 
stories!  He’s  the  best  talker  we  have.  You’ll  want  to  stay  up 
all  night  listening  to  him.” 

Gardner  continued,  “I  want  you  to  appreciate  what  these 
men  do  every  day.  Navigating  a  Sound  steamer  through  the 
crowded  channel  of  the  East  River  is  very  difficult.  And  Hell 
Gate!  Why,  a  few  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  stir  when  the 
Captain  of  the  battleship  Massachusetts  didn’t  want  to  run 
the  risk  of  going  through  Hell  Gate.  We  were  very  much 
pleased  at  that  time  when  Captain  George  Norton  pointed 
out  in  Marine  Journal  that  taking  a  twin-screw  battleship 
through  Hell  Gate  was  far  easier  than  navigating  the  bigger 
Priscilla  and  puritan  through  twice  daily  the  year  round.  I 
have  a  hard  time  convincing  our  railroad  officials  that  our 
mariners  have  a  more  difficult  assignment  than  transatlantic 
skippers,  but  I  firmly  believe  it. 

“Speaking  of  Hell  Gate,  Captain  Rowland  knows  it  like  a 
book.  Three  weeks  ago  he  grounded  there  and  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  me  he  went  over  an  uncharted  rock.  But  I’ll  be  damned, 
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sir,  when  we  investigated  there  was  a  rock  that  didn’t  show 
on  the  charts.  And  we  couldn’t  argue  with  Captain  Rowland 
—the  diver  found  red  paint  from  the  Plymouth’s  bottom  on 
the  rock!  Shall  we  go  down  to  the  steamer  now,  sir?” 

The  executives  passed  from  Gardner’s  green-carpeted  private 
office,  fronting  on  West  Street,  through  a  long  and  cheerless 
hallway.  On  the  right  was  a  glass-covered  model  of  the  pioneer 
john  w.  Richmond,  popular  on  the  Sound  before  the  Fall 
River  Line  was  born.  Gardner  pointed  to  a  large,  gilt-framed, 
Currier  and  Ives  lithograph  of  the  now  retired  pilgrim. 
“There’s  the  steamer  you  said  you  once  sailed  on.  She’s  in 
the  ‘has-been’  class  now.  You  will  find  priscilla  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.” 

They  descended  the  dimly  lighted,  deeply  tread-worn 
wooden  stairway  to  the  street  level.  A  dock  foreman,  noting 
the  approach  of  the  almighty  of  Pier  14,  deferentially  held 
up  horse-drawn  carts  and  rumbling  pier  freight  trucks  until 
the  pair  crossed  over  to  the  passenger  entrance. 

Out  of  clattering  West  Street,  from  horse  cars,  carriages,  and 
an  occasional  motor-driven  taxicab,  came  voyagers,  to  be  met 
by  white-gloved  negro  porters.  Other  New  England  travelers, 
overcoated  against  the  biting  December  wind,  hastened  down 
Fulton  Street  or  dodged  the  traffic  along  the  piers  coming 
from  the  New  Jersey  ferries.  A  steady  flow  of  PRisciLLA-bound 
persons  filed  down  the  rubber-covered,  rail-protected  aisle, 
flanked  by  unruly  piles  of  huge  packing  cases,  barrels  and 
crates. 

Proximity  of  sailing  time  filled  the  pier’s  huge  storage  shed 
with  a  cacophony  of  loading  sounds.  The  clattering  of  hoofs, 
roaring  of  motor  trucks,  and  thumping  of  packing  cases  were 
overtones  to  the  persistent  rumbling  of  the  small  electric  trac¬ 
tors  swiftly  transporting  merchandise  toward  Priscilla’s  wide 
side  ports.  The  odor  of  horse  droppings  mingled  with  the 
exhaust  fumes  emitted  by  the  few  gasoline-driven  conveyances. 
Over  the  hubbub  Gardner  told  Elliott  that  the  priscilla  could 
handle  nearly  700  tons  of  freight  and  that  the  cargo-carrying 
city  of  taunton,  which  had  sailed  from  the  opposite  slip,  was 
taking  1,200  more  tons  through  the  Sound  to  Fall  River, 
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“Here’s  Captain  Rowland,’’  announced  Gardner  as  the  new 
President’s  eyes  roved  from  the  Priscilla's  well-lighted,  tower¬ 
ing  decks  on  his  left  to  the  constant  stream  of  outbound  mer¬ 
chandise  on  his  right.  Elliott  observed  a  pudgy,  white-waist- 
coated  figure  standing  in  imperial  majesty  at  the  gangplank. 
His  handlebar  mustache  caught  Elliott’s  eye  immediately.  In¬ 
troductions  completed,  the  executive  was  escorted  to  spacious 
Stateroom  “O’’  on  the  forward-gallery  deck  and  then  to  the 
pilot  house.  Captain  Rowland  joined  them  as  the  illuminated 
Colgate  clock  on  the  opposite  shore  indicated  five  o’clock,  the 
hour  of  sailing. 

“Well,’’  laughed  Elliott  as  he  was  presented  to  Pilots  Hamlen 
and  Bunnell,  Quartermasters  Herlihy  and  Donnell,  “it  takes 
quite  a  Board  of  Directors  to  operate  this  steamer.”  The  big 
armchair,  a  gift  to  Captain  Rowland  from  a  Boston  manufac¬ 
turer-far  more  comfortable  than  pilot-house  equipment— was 
moved  forward  to  the  window  for  the  President.  The  Captain 
explained  that  the  first  of  the  three  huge  steering  wheels  gov¬ 
erned  the  steam  steering  gear  and  that  the  others  were  provided 
in  case  hand  steering  should  become  necessary.  Rowland’s 
explanation  was  terminated  by  the  bell  from  First  Mate  Shirley, 
telling  the  Captain  that  the  gangplank  had  been  hauled  in 
and  all  was  clear  aft.  Rowland  shouted  an  order  to  Second 
Mate  Tim  Crowley  on  the  bow  and  moved  what  appeared  to 
Elliott  to  be  a  protruding  brass  pencil.  A  whistle  blast  rent 
the  air.  The  Captain  gave  the  engine-room  signal  one  pull, 
again  moving  the  brass  rod  to  the  right,  but  this  time  allowing 
it  to  remain  in  its  new  position.  Elliott  realized  the  instrument 
controlled  the  mighty  whistle,  now  blowing  steadily.  So  smooth 
was  Priscilla’s  departure  that  the  company  President,  feeling 
no  engine  vibration,  did  not  comprehend  that  the  steamer 
was  moving  until  he  saw  the  pier  being  left  astern.  As  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  nose  poked  into  the  teeming  North  River,  Rowland 
blew  two  blasts  at  a  ferry.  Without  verbal  order  Hamlen 
immediately  turned  the  big  steering  wheel  to  direct  Priscilla’s 
course  to  port. 

The  animated  North  River  scene,  as  dozens  of  ferryboats 
evidenced  the  New  Jersey  commuters’  exodus  from  Manhattan 
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and  puffing  tugs  guided  unruly  car  floats  through  the  maze  of 
shipping,  was  fascinating  enough  to  the  practical  railroader. 
But  a  glance  astern  filled  Elliott  with  an  overpowering  sense 
of  awe.  New  York  City,  business  office  of  the  nation,  was  a 
majestic  cluster  of  sparkling  lights.  The  lofty  towers  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  Woolworth  Building,  the  Hudson  Terminal,  the 
Singer  Building,  built  tiers  of  man-made  stars  against  the  dark 
sky.  When  the  priscilla  rounded  the  Battery,  the  East  River 
scene  revealed  ahead  was  even  more  enchanting.  Over  the 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  Bridges  relentlessly  moved  illumi¬ 
nated  “El”  trains  and  trolleys.  As  the  steamer  approached 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  Elliott  had  the  uneasy  sensation  that  her 
tall  stacks  would  never  clear  the  great  spider  web.  But  the 
ship  swept  on  as  traffic  rolled  overhead. 

Elliott  never  forgot  that  winter  evening  in  Priscilla’s  pilot 
house. 

As  priscilla  wound  through  the  tortuous  channel  at  Hell 
Gate,  Gardner  showed  Elliott  the  approximate  location  of 
Rowland’s  red-painted  rock.  Safely  through  the  hazardous 
channel,  the  rotund  Captain  turned  the  middle  window  over 
to  First  Pilot  Bunnell  and  led  the  party  down  to  dinner.  First 
Pilot  Senior  Grade  Hamlen  turned  the  wheel  over  to  Quarter¬ 
master  Herlihy  and  descended  to  his  cabin  for  a  few  hours’ 
slumber  before  being  aroused  to  stand  the  second  watch. 

Priscilla’s  main  deck  dining  room,  with  its  dark  mahogany 
woodwork,  its  many  mirrors,  and  profusion  of  illuminated 
leaded  glass  panels  gave  Elliott  a  sense  of  spaciousness  and 
luxury.  Despite  the  size  of  the  room  every  seat  was  occupied 
and  a  score  of  passengers  stood  at  the  quarter-deck  lobby 
awaiting  Head  Waiter  “Bud”  Wilson’s  signal  that  accommoda¬ 
tions  were  available.  Chief  Steward  William  S.  Scarlett  and 
Rowland’s  attentive  waiter,  George  Mossop,  seated  the  officials 
as  Chief  Engineer  Weed  and  Purser  Hultman  joined  the  party. 
Gardner  told  Elliott  of  the  Steward’s  long  service  on  the 
Stonington  and  Fall  River  Lines  and  of  his  autographed  menu 
collection  containing  the  signatures  of  many  presidents,  for¬ 
eign  personages,  and  national  leaders.  “Mr.  Elliott,”  said  the 
steamship  official,  “if  every  employee  in  the  system  was  like 
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Bill  Scarlett,  your  new  Courtesy  Rules  need  never  have  been  is¬ 
sued.  Scarlett  is  one  of  the  reasons  priscilla  enjoys  such  a 
steady  loyalty  among  experienced  travelers.  And  Captain 
Rowland  is  another.  This  priscilla  crew  is  one  big  family.” 

Gardner  had  given  Elliott  an  insight  into  Rowland’s  career 
before  Mossop  placed  the  succulent,  ice-cushioned,  Blue  Point 
oysters  before  the  diners.  Informed  that  Priscilla’s  skipper 
was  the  third  generation  of  Rowland  seafaring  men  hailing 
from  Setauket,  Long  Island,  the  railroader  inquired,  “I  pre¬ 
sume,  Captain  Rowland,  in  your  early  days  you  sailed  all  over 
the  world.” 

“No,  sir,  fact  is,  I  ain’t  never  crossed  the  ocean  ’n  I’m  sixty 
years  old.  You  jest  don’t  need  to  go  travelin’  abroad  ’cause 
you  see  so  much  of  the  world  on  the  Fall  River  Line.  ’Course 
some  day,  when  Mr.  Gardner  thinks  I  ain’t  fit  to  take  priscilla 
rock-dodgin’  through  Hell  Gate  ’n  retires  me,  I  might  go 
’cross.” 

“Captain,  you’ll  go  on  as  long  as  priscilla  does.  Why,  this  is 
only  your  sixth  season  as  her  master.” 

Rowland  began  his  personal  narrative  as  Mossop  served  the 
next  course.  “I  went  t’  sea  out  of  Port  Jefferson  as  a  ship’s 
cook  when  I  was  twelve.  In  Setauket  a  lad  didn’t  have  to 
figger  much  what  he  was  goin’  to  be.  Jest  three  things  to  pick 
—farmin’,  shipbuilding  or  goin’  t’  sea.  My  father  owned  a 
two-master,  the  almira  t.  Rowland.  That  father  of  mine  was 
tough,  ain’t  no  denyin’  that.  He  kept  drummin’  into  us  that 
a  poor  cap’n  means  a  poor  voyage.  Wasn’t  no  doubt  he  was  a 
‘black  ball  cap’n.’  Plenty  of  servin’  of  ‘belayin’  pin  soup’  and 
‘hand-spike  hash’  on  the  almira.  Fact  is,  if  my  mother  hadn’t 
sailed  with  him,  he’d’ve  flogged  some  sailor  to  death.  My 
father  was  the  kind  if  he  told  y’  to  stick  your  head  in  the  rain 
barrel,  well,  you  jest  stuck  it  in  ’till  you  drownded.  ’N  it’s 
’cause  of  Mother  that  me  ’n  Tom  are  on  the  Sound.  ...” 

Gardner  interrupted,  “I  don’t  think  I  mentioned,  Mr.  Elliott, 
that  the  Captain’s  brother  has  also  been  with  our  company  for 
many  years.  Captain  Thomas  W.  Rowland  is  now  running 
on  our  New  Bedford  Line.  You  have  another  brother  who  is 
a  mariner  haven’t  you,  Captain  George?” 
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“Yes— Leander.  As  I  was  tellin’  you,  we  three  boys  promised 
Mother  on  the  family  Bible  that  we’d  never  sail  ’cept  coast¬ 
wise.  That  come  ’bout  ’cause  Father  got  what  the  doctor 
labeled  ‘pernicious  malarial  fever’  in  some  foreign  port.  The 
doctors  in  Setauket  give  him  up.  Mother  nursed  him  so  he 
went  back  to  sea.  But,  when  he  come  down  with  a  second  dose 
of  yeller  fever,  she  put  it  plain  to  us  boys  ’n  made  us  give  our 
word  of  honor  we’d  stay  in  home  waters.  That’s  why  I  ain’t 
never  been  ’cross  fur  all  my  forty-eight  years  of  sea  goin’.  Been 
up  ’n  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  Cape  Henry  to  the  Kennebec. 
Mr.  Gardner,  I  wonder  how  many  million  miles  I’ve  sailed 
through  the  Sound  ’n  round  Point  Jude?  Kinder  think  I  know 
the  Sound  pretty  well.” 

“I’ll  certainly  vouch  for  that,”  said  Gardner.  “Why,  Mr. 
Elliott,  one  night,  a  year  or  two  ago  when  Captain  George  was 
on  the  providence,  I  had  to  be  in  New  York  to  testify  in  the 
United  States  District  Court.  When  we  left  Newport,  the  fog 
was  so  thick  you  could  cut  it.  I  went  up  to  Captain  George  and 
told  him  I  had  to  get  through,  fog  or  no  fog;  it  might  mean 
several  thousand  dollars  to  the  company  if  I  didn’t. 

“  ‘Don’t  you  worry,  Mr.  Gardner,’  Captain  Rowland  said, 
‘you’ll  be  in  court  before  the  judge  puts  on  his  robes.’ 

“Good  God,  but  it  was  thick!  I  woke  up  about  5:30— had 
room  382  on  the  port  side.  Our  whistle  was  blowing  regularly 
and  I  heard  the  richard  peck  astern.  I  knew  we’d  have  to 
drop  anchor.  You  see,  Mr.  Elliott,  fog  bothers  us  westbound 
because  we  don’t  dare  go  through  Hell  Gate.  We  always  get  to 
Fall  River  Wharf  all  right.  I  was  about  to  phone  the  wireless 
operator— the  providence  and  commonwealth  have  telephones 
in  every  stateroom— to  send  a  message  to  our  lawyer.  There 
was  a  rap  at  the  door.  Pilot  Freddy  Bunnell  said,  ‘Mr.  Gardner, 
Captain  Rowland  wants  you  to  dress  and  come  to  the  pilot 
house  in  about  fifteen  minutes;  he’s  making  good  his  promise.’ 

“Well,  I  dressed  in  a  hurry,  went  up  on  the  gallery  deck  to 
the  inside  pilot-house  stairs,  expecting  an  apology.  ‘Captain, 
it’s  damn  thick!’  I  said. 

“  ‘Yep.  Think  that  jedge  is  outer  bed  yet?’  Captain  George 
asked  me. 


“  ‘Captain,  it  isn’t  your  fault,’  I  said.  ‘I’ll  send  a  wireless  to 
our  lawyer  not  to  expect  me.  I’ll  try  to  get  an  adjournment 
until  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow.* 

“  ‘What  fur?  Told  you  I’d  get  you  inter  court,  didn’t  I?’ 

“  ‘Oh,  my  God,  Captain,  don’t  try  to  run  through  Hell  Gate 
in  fog  like  this.’ 

“  ‘Ain’t  goin’  through  the  Gate.  Is  your  bag  packed?  Are 
you  ready  to  go  ashore?  I’ll  have  the  Quartermaster  fetch  your 
things.  We’re  goin’  to  anchor  off  Whitestone  in  ’bout  four 
minutes.  We’ll  put  you  overside  in  the  workin’  boat.  I’ve 
ordered  Cap’n  Bunnell  to  row  ’round  to  the  bow.  He  has  a 
compass  ’n  I’ll  give  him  the  course.  Bunnell  ’ll  put  you  ashore 
at  a  roadway  lyin’  between  two  coal  docks.  Trudge  up  the 
road  a  mite  ’n  you’ll  come  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  depot. 
Presume  you  ain’t  fussy  this  mornin’,  Mr.  Gardner,  ’n  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station’ll  do  you  as  good  as  Pier  14.’  Well,  sir,  it 
worked  out  just  as  Captain  Rowland  planned!” 

‘‘And  I  never  before  believed  these  stories  about  captains 
knowing  every  inch  of  their  route,”  said  Elliott.  “Captain, 
what  are  your  chief  difficulties  in  operating  these  big  steamers? 
What  concerns  you  most  when  you  have  all  these  passengers 
to  think  about?” 

“Captain  George,”  interposed  Gardner,  “I’ve  already  told 
Mr.  Elliott  about  the  powhatan  collision  in  1902.  I  think 
that  was  the  severest  test  of  our  steamers’  construction  we  ever 
had.” 

“What  about  the  Plymouth— city  of  taunton  collision?” 
asked  Chief  Engineer  Weed  in  surprise.  “I’d  say  that  was  the 
real  test— both  of  ’em  was  in  bad  shape.” 

“You’re  absolutely  right,  Chief;  that  was  really  our  worst 
accident.  It  happened  about  a  year  after  the  priscilla-pow- 
hatan  crash.  I  must  be  getting  old  to  forget  that.  March  19, 
1903,  it  was— the  first  time,  Mr.  Elliott,  this  Line  ever  lost  a 
passenger  by  accident— and  we  haven’t  had  a  fatality  in  the 
eleven  years  since.  That  is  as  close  to  perfection  as  you  can 
get  in  this  transportation  business.  That  night  the  Plymouth 
was  eastbound  in  command  of  our  famous  Captain  Elijah  Davis 
—everybody  called  him  Danger  Davis— and  our  freighter  city 
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of  taunton  was  sailing  from  Fall  River  to  New  York.  You 
can  guess  that  it  was  foggy.  When  they  approached  The  Race 
—a  very  bad  passage  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Sound— they 
could  hear  each  other  whistling;  in  fact,  Captain  Bibber 
stopped  the  taunton  to  try  to  locate  the  Plymouth’s  position. 
And  Bibber  had  just  started  under  one  bell  when  they  col¬ 
lided.  The  Plymouth  had  a  big  hole  in  her  side.  When  I  got 
to  New  London  the  next  morning  and  saw  those  wrecked 
staterooms,  I  was  dumbfounded  that  only  one  passenger  had 
been  killed.  A  few  were  hurt,  of  course.  The  sad  thing  was 
that  four  of  our  waiters  down  in  Plymouth’s  glory  hole  were 
swept  out  into  the  Sound;  a  watchman  was  also  killed.  It  was 
a  bad  night  for  us.  Yet  we  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
ships  and  our  men.  Just  like  the  Priscilla  the  year  before, 
the  Plymouth  was  very  deeply  cut.  Captain  Davis  got  her 
into  New  London  under  her  own  power  and  was  praised  by 
the  passengers  for  his  handling  of  the  situation.  The  taunton 
was  towed  there  stern  first  by  our  freighter  Nashua.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Elliott,  Captain  Fred  Hamlen,  who  was  steering 
Priscilla  out  of  New  York  tonight,  was  one  of  the  pilots  on 
the  taunton  that  night.  But  I’m  afraid  we’ve  gotten  way  off 
course  because  you  asked  Captain  Rowland  a  question  and 
he’s  never  had  a  chance  to  answer.” 

“Well,  I  been  ettin’  ’n  listenin’.  Let’s  see  what  was  it  you 
asked,  sir?  Oh,  yes,  ’bout  our  hazards.  Well,  now  that  we’ve 
got  the  wireless  it  ain’t  so  bad;  kin  git  aid  right  quick— no  more 
of  this  whistlin’  all  night  ’n  nothin’  happenin’.  Speakin’  fur 
myself,  I  dread  fire  gittin’  away  from  us  in  a  gale  some  night. 
That  Plymouth  Mr.  Gardner  was  speakin’  of  burned  down 
to  the  hull  at  Newport  one  night  in  1906.  Of  course,  she  was 
out  of  service  and  they  didn’t  keep  as  good  watch  as  when 
we’re  runnin’.” 

“There’s  the  answer,”  said  Gardner.  “Mr.  Elliott,  your 
predecessor,  Mr.  Mellen,  was  always  worrying  about  fire  on  the 
Sound  steamers.  I  remember  Stevenson  Taylor  telling  him  one 
day  that,  if  he  thought  a  Fall  River  Line  steamer  would  burn, 
he  never  would  have  wanted  to  be  associated  in  building  them. 
We  said  to  Mr.  Mellen,  and  the  record  over  the  years  proves 
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it,  that  our  method  of  training  crews  and  our  insistence  on  a 
proper  watch  being  kept  at  all  times  could  prevent  any  fire 
from  spreading.  The  Fall  River  Line  has  pioneered  in  this 
matter  of  safety.  As  far  as  we  know,  our  pilgrim  was  the  first 
American  steamer  to  have  her  machinery  and  boilers  in  a  metal 
enclosure  extending  from  the  keel  to  the  hurricane  deck.  I 
believe  pilgrim  was  the  first  steamer  to  have  automatic  fire 
alarms.  All  of  our  large  steamers  have  electrically  operated 
watchman’s  clocks,  which  register  the  time  each  station  is 
visited.  There  are  thirty-two  stations  in  all  on  the  priscilla. 

“After  the  Plymouth  caught  fire  at  the  Newport  Shops,  we 
made  exhaustive  studies  dealing  with  the  fire  hazard.  When 
we  rebuilt  Plymouth  on  the  original  hull,  we  divided  her 
into  three  sections  by  fire-resisting  bulkheads,  first  ship  to  have 
fire  bulkhead  protection.  But  we  went  even  further,  Mr. 
Elliott,  we  installed  a  complete  sprinkler  system.  Sprinkler 
heads,  located  in  every  part  of  the  ship,  are  released  when  the 
temperature  reaches  150  degrees.  The  commonwealth,  com¬ 
ing  out  in  1908,  also  had  a  complete  sprinkler  system;  we  put 
a  partial  installation  below  decks  and  on  the  freight  deck  on 
both  priscilla  and  providence. 

“Many  of  the  problems  relating  to  safety  at  sea  were  solved 
initially  on  the  Fall  River  Line.  But  with  all  this  equipment 
it  takes  well-trained  crews  to  handle  lifeboats  and  cope  with 
fires.  Let  me  tell  you  of  two  nights  when  I  was  aboard.  Cap¬ 
tain  George  will  remember  this  because  it  was  right  on 
priscilla.  The  thermostat  signaled  a  fire  in  the  glory  hole. 
We  were  off  Point  Judith  at  the  time;  it  was  ten  below  zero, 
with  a  gale  blowing.  Frankly,  I  was  concerned.  The  Chief- 
sitting  right  here— and  First  Pilot  Nate  Whiting  lost  no  time 
getting  there  and  knew  what  to  do. 

“Let’s  forget  fire.  The  second  night  was  a  collision.  The 
commonwealth  had  been  in  service  only  two  months.  It  was 
shortly  after  midnight;  the  sea  was  calm  but  we  had  thick  fog. 
A  Norwegian  steamer,  the  voland,  was  struck  by  common¬ 
wealth  forward  of  the  bridge.  The  voland  sank  in  six  min¬ 
utes— six  minutes,  Mr.  Elliott— and  she  never  launched  a  boat. 
But  the  life-saving  crew  of  the  commonwealth  took  off  the 
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entire  crew  of  the  voland,  fifteen  in  all,  dry  shod  and  un¬ 
injured.  I’m  telling  you,  Mr.  Elliott,  our  safety  record  has 
not  been  a  matter  of  luck.  In  fact,  some  of  your  officials  at  the 
Yellow  Building  in  New  Haven  might  look  to  their  own 
record.” 

Rowland  proved  himself  a  master  in  diplomacy.  The  New 
Haven  Railroad  had  been  plagued  recently  by  a  series  of  bad 
wrecks  and  unfavorable  editorials  as  a  result.  “These  damn 
tea  bags,”  exploded  the  mariner,  “that  Sargent— he’s  our  Com¬ 
missary,  sir— has  put  on  the  steamers,  I  don’t  like  at  all.  Alius 
puts  me  in  mind  o’  drowndin’  kittens.  ’N  my  waiter,  George 
Mossop,  ain’t  convinced  me  yet  that  these  black  specks  in  the 
French  vanilla  ice  cream  ain’t  specks  of  dirt.  If  our  ice  cream 
come  from  New  Haven,  I’d  say  it  was  put  in  the  freezer  when 
the  merchants  limited  went  by.  George,  here,  tried  fur  long 
enough  to  git  me  to  stop  spoonin’  ’em  out.” 

A  laugh  went  around  the  long  table  as  Gardner  said,  “Cap¬ 
tain  George,  tell  Mr.  Elliott  ’bout  Harry.” 

Rowland  plunked  his  napkin  on  the  table  and  lighted  a 
cigar.  “Poor  Harry.  Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Elliott,  this  Pris¬ 
cilla  ’s  a  kinder  floatin’  Niagara  Falls— honeymooners  every 
night.  Well,  sir,  Harry  ’n  his  bride  went  westbound  with  us. 
Was  kinder  rough  off  Jude,  ’n  we  was  creakin’  away.  Don’t 
ever  let  it  scare  you  when  a  steamboat  creaks;  git  scared  if  it 
don’t.  Well,  anyway  the  bride  was  gittin’  seasick  ’n  she  rushes 
out  to  the  ladies’  terlet;  didn’t  have  much  clothes  on  neither. 
Cornin’  back  to  their  stateroom,  she  got  lost;  furgot  she  was  up 
on  the  gallery  deck.  Well,  she  starts  a-bleatin’,  ‘Harry,  where 
are  you?  Harry,  I  can’t  find  you?’  Well,  John  Phillips,  the 
night  Steward,  says  ’bout  a  dozen  stateroom  doors  come  flingin’ 
open— ’member  now,  what  little  this  damsel  in  distress  was 
wearin’  didn’t  exactly  obstruct  no  view— ’n  all  dozen  of  them 
fellers  gives  a  look  ’n  yells  ‘Here  I  am;  here’s  your  Harry!’  ” 

“Captain,  that  story  sort  of  reminds  me  of  the  time  you  had 
to  tame  that  actress  down  a  bit,  sir,”  said  the  Purser. 

“Actress,  Mr.  Hultman?  Y’  mean  the  one  with  the  new¬ 
fangled  skirt?” 

“Why,  yes,  Captain.  When  several  women  came  to  my 
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window  complaining  I  felt  compelled  to  send  for  you.  She 
was  putting  on  a  leg  show  with  a  new-style  dress.” 

“Yep— sartinly  takes  the  women  to  liven  up  a  trip.  Purser’s 
talkin’  ’bout  Katherine  Clemmons.  Damn  good  lookin’  she 
was.  She  was  a-wearin’  one  of  them  slit  hobble  skirts— think 
that’s  what  they  called  ’em.  Nice  leg  ’n  ankle  she  had— you 
kin  see  how  well  Gene  Hultman  ’members  it— but  it  kinder 
offended  some  of  the  Newport  dowagers.  Yep,  I  had  ter  tell 
her  to  retire  to  her  stateroom.  Now,  that  ain’t  no  steamboat- 
man’s  yarn,  sir. 

“Long  as  we’re  techin’  on  kinder  scandals  might  as  well  tell 
Mr.  Gardner  how  I  got  sassed  fur  bein’  in  a  lady’s  stateroom. 
She  come  aboard  with  two  little  children,  put  ’em  to  bed  ’n 
then  went  down  to  dinner.  She  tried  dimmin’  the  light  by 
hangin’  a  girl’s  dress  over  it.  First  Mate  Shirley  come  rushin’, 
sayin’  smoke  was  cornin’  out  ’n  the  door  was  locked.  Went 
right  down  with  my  pass  key.  We  give  the  youngsters  out  to 
the  Stewardess,  ’n  the  Mate  doused  a  fire  pail  on  the  wall  jest 
as  the  lady  comes  steamin’  up.  Not  knowin’  who  I  was,  she 
says,  ‘What  do  you  mean  by  goin’  in  my  room?  What  are  you 
doin’?’ 

“  ‘Madam,’  I  says,  ‘I’m  a-doin’  what  you  outer  be  doin’— 
takin’  care  of  your  children.’  ” 

‘‘I  suppose,”  said  Elliott,  turning  to  the  skipper,  ‘‘you  get 
every  sort  of  passenger  except  the  desperate  characters.” 

‘‘Well,  we  even  git  some  of  them.  Ain’t  never  heard  of  Jesse 
James  makin’  no  trips.  We  git  the  smart  ones.  Why,  jest  a 
couple  of  months  ago  we  had  an  old  pack  peddler  cornin’  to 
New  York  after  trampin’  ’n  sellin’  from  farm  to  farm  Down 
East.  Had  $320  to  show  for  his  summer’s  work.  One  of  them 
slick  fellers  spotted  him  and  got  real  friendly.  The  peddler 
didn’t  have  no  stateroom;  was  goin’  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  free 
berths.  So  the  young  feller  invited  him  to  share  his  state¬ 
room  free.  Well,  he  gives  him  lots  of  drinks,  figgerin’  he’d  stay 
asleep.  But  the  old  peddler  comes  to  jest  as  we  was  steamin’ 
past  Blackwell’s  Island.  ’Course  he  sees  right  quick  that  his 
friend,  ’n  his  pack,  ’n  his  $320  is  gone.  My  God,  I  never  seen 
sech  a  flustered  old  feller.  He  comes  bustin’  right  inter  the 
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bunker  HILL,  Metropolitan  Line ,  New  York  and  Boston.  She  be¬ 
came  U.  S.  Navy’s  aroostook.  World  War  I,  operating  as  mine 

layer ,  North  Sea ,  1918 


March  19,  1903— A  passenger  lost,  the  only  one  in  90  years!  Plymouth,  state- 
looms  wrecked,  reaches  New  London  after  crash  with  city  of  taunton.  Five 

of  crew  also  lost 


pilot  house.  I  calmed  him  ’n  told  him  we’d  git  his  money. 
I  had  the  Mate  put  men  to  watch  the  freight  gangway  so  the 
feller  couldn’t  sneak  off.  ’N  I  stood  down  on  the  quarter  deck 
with  my  Mate  Rounseville,  the  heftiest  one  on  the  Sound,  'n  a 
couple  of  deckhands.  Almost  at  the  end,  when  I  was  figgerin’ 
we’d  have  to  search  the  steamer  fur  him,  the  young  chap  comes 
steppin’  down  the  stairway.  Big  Rounseville  grabbed  him  ’n 
turned  him  over  to  the  perlice.  Yep,  the  peddler  got  all  of 
his  $320  back.  We  gits  a  few  tough  ones  ’n  once  in  a  while  git 
a  wireless  from  the  perlice  to  lock  up  somebody.  But  I  got 
234  men  here  to  carry  out  my  orders,  Mr.  Elliott. 

“Don’t  make  no  difference  what  our  pilot  writes  in  the  log¬ 
book  ’bout  the  weather  ’n  wind  ’n  sea;  every  trip  is  different. 
Eastbound  on  the  same  trip  jest  a  bit  ago  we  had  old  Hetty 
Green— rich  enough  to  buy  your  railroad,  Mr.  Elliott— ’n  a 
Polish  immigrant  woman,  who  give  birth  to  a  baby.  The 
Stewardess  and  Scarlett  took  sech  good  care  of  the  new-born 
that  the  baby  was  named  ‘Priscilla.’  Vanderbilts  ’n  pack  ped¬ 
dlers,  presidents  ’n  plain  folks— I  meet  ’em  all  here  on  Pris¬ 
cilla,  ’n  human  nature  is  jest  ’bout  the  same.  I’ll  be  damned, 
there  ain’t  nobody  else  left  in  the  dinin’  rooml  Even  the  late, 
cold-supper  folks  have  gone  to  bed.  I’ve  kept  you  here  too 
late,  gentlemen.  I’ll  see  you  here  fur  breakfast,  Mr.  Elliott. 
Guess  there’s  no  time  to  play  cribbage  tonight,  Mr.  Gardner.” 

George  Rowland  and  priscilla  voyaged  the  Sound  while 
Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson,  Harding,  and  Coolidge  sat  in  the 
White  House.  Month  after  month  from  late  1908  until  early 
1924  Rowland’s  name  appeared  consistently  in  the  Fall  River 
Line  Journal  as  master  of  priscilla,  or  of  her  relieving  winter 
steamer,  normally  the  Plymouth.  No  one  ever  thought  of 
priscilla  without  instinctively  seeing  her  impressively  mus- 
tached  master.  Save  for  one  month  of  vacation  in  each  twelve 
months  period,  seven  nights  a  week  found  him  at  the  middle 
window.  The  Fall  River  Line  never  had  a  night  off. 

Rowland  was  loved,  hated,  respected,  feared.  An  expert 
navigator  and  handler  of  steamboats,  Rowland  was  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  the  Fall  River  Line.  He  was  a  short  and 


chubby  paradox.  Varying  circumstances  found  him  devout  or 
devil-may-care.  He  was  keen  and  kindly,  a  stern  disciplinarian, 
but  sympathetic  to  a  fault.  One  passenger  might  describe  him 
as  hospitable,  another  as  crabbed,  and  both  would  have  justi¬ 
fication  for  their  portrayal.  The  subordinate  who  deviated 
even  slightly  from  steamboat  regulations  was  rebuked  with 
virulent  sarcasm.  Yet  so  fatherly  was  he  that  one  of  his 
Portuguese  seamen  came  to  the  sacred  portal  of  the  Captain’s 
cabin  to  have  his  strange  dreams  “interrupted.” 

Personal  sorrows  and  unrealized  dreams  rose  up  to  beat  him 
down.  Bravely,  as  his  beloved  priscilla  fought  through  roar¬ 
ing  gales  or  shook  off  crashing  seas,  the  little  Captain  met 
tragedies  and  sailed  on  steadfastly. 

The  commonwealth,  greatest  of  all  Sound  liners,  designed 
by  J.  Howland  Gardner,  as  George  Peirce  had  once  predicted, 
came  out  in  July,  1908.  For  the  first  time  in  fourteen  years 
priscilla  was  no  longer  officially  the  Line’s  flagship.  But 
neither  the  456-foot-long  commonwealth,  with  her  upper- 
deck  dining  room  and  Venetian  Gothic  grand  saloon,  nor  the 
speedy  yale  or  harvard,  operating  the  new  outside  route  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Boston,  could  diminish  Priscilla’s  popu¬ 
larity.  Experienced  travelers  gave  her  a  good  name,  as  they 
did  New  York’s  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  the  New  York  Central’s 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  LIMITED,  Or  the  Cunard’s  MAURETANIA.  To 
George  Rowland  and  thousands  more  priscilla  was  still  the 
flagship;  the  undisputed  Queen  of  the  Sound.  And  George 
Rowland’s  unique  personality  was  a  distinct  factor  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  devotion  toward  priscilla.  There  was  nothing  but 
love  of  the  deepest  sort  conveyed  by  Rowland’s  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  priscilla  as  “the  old  wagon.” 

Rowland  and  his  beloved  “old  wagon”  lived  through  routine 
nights  and  exciting  ones,  smooth  passages  and  stormy  ones, 
moonlit  nights  and  foggy  ones.  There  was  that  dreadful  winter 
of  1918-19,  when  for  weeks  the  Sound  was  frozen  almost  as 
solidly  as  in  1856  and  in  1903.  Possibly  the  greatest  feat  in 
Long  Island  Sound  navigation  was  performed  by  the  Fall  River 
Line  that  winter.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  trips,  service 
was  maintained  despite  the  Arctic  Sound.  Plymouth  and 
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providence  were  both  damaged  by  nightly  contact  with  the 
ice.  Priscilla  came  on;  city  of  lowell  from  the  New  London 
Line  came  on;  commonwealth  came  on;  priscilla  came  on 
again,  commonwealth  with  her  12,000-horsepower  engine, 
coming  from  Newport  to  relieve  the  regular  steamer  at  Fall 
River,  took  eleven  hours  to  complete  the  18-mile  run,  one- 
half  of  the  time  being  consumed  in  smashing  her  way  yard 
by  yard  through  solid  ice,  Bristol  Ferry  to  Fall  River. 

The  year  1918  was  a  period  without  precedent.  The  Navy 
stretched  a  submarine  net  across  Newport  Harbor  to  thwart 
the  U-boat  attack.  The  gate  in  the  net  was  closed  from  dusk 
to  dawn.  For  the  first  time  in  a  generation  the  Boston  de¬ 
parture  of  the  historic  Boat  Train  and  the  schedule  of  the 
steamers  were  radically  changed,  commonwealth  went  into 
service  but  briefly;  Rowland  was  her  commander.  One  night 
the  Navy  patrol  boat  guarding  the  Newport  net  ordered 
commonwealth  to  douse  her  lights  and  steer  a  zigzag  course. 
Rowland  cleared  the  net,  extinguished  not  so  much  as  a  table 
light  in  the  penthouse  dining  room,  and  sailed  his  regular 
course.  He  reported  to  Vice  President  Gardner  at  Pier  14  the 
next  morning. 

“Mr.  Gardner,”  began  the  troubled  mariner,  “last  night  the 
Navy  ordered  me  to  put  out  commonwealth’s  lights  ’n  steer 
a  zigzag  course.  ’N  I  come  through  without  doin’  it;  mebbe 
you’ve  heard  from  ’em  ’bout  it.  Passengers  was  half  skeered 
t’  death  hearin’  all  the  megaphones  yellin’  ‘What  steamer  are 
you?’  ’n  sech.  Damn  it,  our  name  is  painted  in  letters  half  a 
mile  high,  ’n  we  come  and  go  every  other  day.  Don’t  like 
steerin’  anythin’  ’cept  the  reg’lar  course.  Have  I  done  right 
to  disobey  orders,  Mr.  Gardner?” 

“Captain  George,  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  how  to  run  your 
ship,”  was  the  executive’s  response. 

Rowland  was  a  tremendous  eater  and  was  prone  to  drop 
asleep.  His  nappings,  usually  accompanied  by  robust  snores, 
fooled  a  new  pilot  or  quartermaster  just  once.  Seated  in  his 
big  chair  in  the  corner  of  the  pilot  house,  his  massive  head 
slumped  on  his  ample  bosom,  Rowland  snored  away  like 
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Priscilla  warning  of  her  presence  in  fog.  Suddenly  the  Pilot’s 
low-voiced  yarn  might  be  interrupted  by  Rowland’s  booming 
“Yep,  I  remember,”  or  “Nope,  that  ain’t  so.” 

Going  home  one  morning  on  the  electric  train  from  Fall 
River  to  Providence,  the  Captain  seated  himself  opposite  a 
party  of  attractive  girls.  In  a  few  seconds  resounding  snores 
filled  the  car  like  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  The  expertly 
curled,  whopping  white  mustache  expanded  and  collapsed 
with  each  blast.  The  maidens’  amusement  turned  to  alarm. 
“Why,  he’ll  choke  himself  to  death!”  ejaculated  one  in  concern. 

“Don’t  you  worry  ’bout  me,  girls,”  came  unexpectedly  from 
beneath  the  quivering  mustache. 

Rowland  was  an  expensive  luxury  to  A.  W.  Sargent,  Com¬ 
missary.  A  traveler  who  was  once  the  Captain’s  breakfast 
guest  watched  in  awe  as  the  little  skipper  consumed  his  morn¬ 
ing  meal.  The  quantity  of  food  was  so  prodigious  the  guest 
retained  documentary  evidence  of  the  occasion.  On  that  morn¬ 
ing,  said  to  be  typical,  Captain  Rowland  was  served: 

Cereal  with  thick  cream  (the  mariner  was  observed  to 
stow  three  tablespoons  of  sugar  aboard) 

Three  eggs 

Corned  beef  hash  on  toast 

Griddle  cakes  and  sausage 

A  large  pot  of  coffee  (to  which  the  Captain  added  plenty 
of  cream  and  sugar) 

As  the  Captain  whisked  the  last  crumb  from  his  handle-bar 
mustache  and  untucked  the  napkin  from  his  white  waistcoat, 
he  wistfully  sighed,  “No  matter  what  I  eats,  I  gits  fat.” 

While  blue  flames  could  dart  from  Rowland’s  tongue,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  weekly  boat  and  fire  drills  at  Fall  River  did 
not  meet  his  exacting  specifications,  the  Captain  was  a  deeply 
religious  man.  George  Mossop  well  remembers  one  morning. 
After  making  the  Captain’s  bed  and  tidying  up  the  room,  the 
Captain  said  quietly,  “George,  there’s  something  wrong  with 
this  room.”  Mossop  was  puzzled.  He  glanced  about  to  be 
sure  that  none  of  the  Captain’s  clothing  had  been  left  outside 
the  closet.  He  looked  over  and  under  the  big  mahogany  bed. 
He  redusted  the  Captain’s  mahogany  desk.  Nothing  was  amiss 
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so  far  as  Mossop’s  trained  eye  could  observe.  “The  whiskbroom 
don’t  belong  on  that  book,”  piped  Rowland  at  last.  Inad¬ 
vertently,  Mossop  had  placed  the  short-handled  brush  on  the 
Captain’s  Bible.  Woe  to  that  person  who  moved  the  sacred 
volume  from  the  stand  near  the  Captain’s  bed! 

Rules  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  promulgated  by  the  New  England  Steamship  Company 
were  as  sacred  in  Rowland’s  eyes  as  the  Constitution  itself. 
He  would  not  yield  an  inch  if  any  right  was  due  him.  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  position  in  certain  waters  at  a  particular  time  was 
regarded  by  him  as  a  vested  interest  to  be  defended  though 
it  meant  jousting  with  a  rival  steamer  at  Hell  Gate  or  giving 
the  master  of  a  fishing  smack  or  tug  a  convincing  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  Priscilla’s  big  iron  wheels. 

Edith  Ballinger  Price,  Newport’s  outstanding  author,  tells 
this  yarn  of  one  night  coming  out  of  Newport.  Her  father 
was  the  Captain’s  guest  in  the  dark,  many-windowed  pilot 
house.  A  fisherman  was  anchored  slap  in  the  narrow  channel. 
Rowland,  at  the  middle  window,  gave  no  indication  of  seeing 
the  tiny  vessel.  The  Pilot,  at  the  helm  until  the  steamer  cleared 
the  Harbor,  said  respectfully,  “Fisherman  anchored  in  the 
fairwTay,  sir.”  priscilla  continued  on.  Captain  Rowland  main¬ 
tained  silence. 

The  Pilot  started  to  fidget.  “That  fisherman,  sir— he’s  right 
in  the  fairway.” 

“I  see  him.”  priscilla  sailed  on. 

Now  in  a  cold  sweat,  the  perturbed  Pilot  exclaimed,  “We— 
we’re  awfully  close  to  that  fisherman,  sir.” 

They  were  indeed.  When  the  fishing  vessel  was  dead  ahead 
and  practically  under  the  steamer’s  cutwater,  Rowland  reached 
quietly  down  and  rang  full  speed  astern. 

“Whuff— whuff— whuff— whuff,”  banged  the  great  paddles  as 
priscilla  squatted  back  on  her  haunches.  With  a  “whoosh” 
the  big  Sound  liner’s  powerful  swash  lifted  the  fisherman 
smack  off  his  moorings  and  wafted  him  inshore  out  of  harm’s 
way.  The  Captain  feigned  surprise  as  he  gazed  at  the  spectacle. 
As  he  rang  priscilla  ahead  under  one  bell,  Rowland  remarked 


to  the  speechless  Pilot,  ‘‘Guess  that’ll  larn  him  not  to  anchor 
in  the  fairway  no  more.” 

George  Pettersen,  long  a  priscilla  pilot  under  Rowland,  tells 
an  almost  identical  tale.  The  locale  was  New  York’s  crowded 
East  River.  A  saucy  tug,  with  a  string  of  coal  barges  astern, 
refused  to  give  way  despite  Priscilla’s  insistent  whistle  signals. 
When  Rowland  finally  succeeded  in  coming  abreast  of  the 
tow,  he  backed  priscilla  full  speed.  The  barges  cavorted  about 
madly  and  one  by  one  broke  away.  The  accompanying  de¬ 
nunciation  which  Rowland  thundered  down  to  the  tug  master 
caused  experienced  cursers  to  look  to  their  vocabularies. 

Rowland  and  East  River  tugboat  skippers  had  many  a 
skirmish.  Pettersen  was  steering  priscilla  into  New  York  one 
morning.  As  was  frequently  his  habit,  Rowland  sat  at  the 
middle  window,  his  chin  resting  on  the  pilot-house  window 
sill.  A  tug  did  not  yield  but  did  answer  Priscilla’s  whistle. 
Rowland  seemed  to  be  having  one  of  his  naps.  Pettersen 
eased  priscilla  over  a  bit.  “Steady!”  boomed  Rowland.  The 
tug  did  not  change  her  course;  Pettersen,  certain  that  his 
Captain  was  asleep,  eased  priscilla  over  a  bit  more.  “Steady, 
damn  it!”  trumpeted  Rowland,  “That  tug’s  got  a  whistle;  she 
must  have  a  wheel.” 

The  “battle  of  bunker  hill”  took  place  at  Hell  Gate!  At 
least  Captain  Norman  L.  Strickland  and  others  so  report. 

Regular  passenger  service,  New  York  to  Boston  around 
boisterous  Cape  Cod,  in  competition  with  the  rail-owned  Fall 
River  Line,  was  opened  by  Charles  W.  Morse  in  1907.  His 
steamers  were  the  new  and  exceptionally  fast  turbine  liners 
harvard  and  yale,  built  by  the  Fletchers  at  Hoboken. 
Charles  S.  Mellen,  President  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  re¬ 
taliated  by  commissioning  J.  Howland  Gardner  to  build  three 
fast  freight  steamers  to  operate  an  express  service  between 
New  York  and  Boston  via  the  outside  route.  The  bunker  hill, 
Massachusetts,  and  old  colony,  twin-screw  freighters,  were 
designed  by  Gardner,  assisted  by  Albert  Haas  and  the  staff  of 
the  Newport  Shops.  Later  the  harvard  and  yale  were  sold 
for  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  part  of  the  “deal,”  the 
three  freighters  were  transferred  to  the  Eastern  Steamship 


Corporation.  They  were  converted  into  oil  burners,  and  pas¬ 
senger  accommodations  were  added.  In  1914  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  New  York,  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act,  forced  the  New  Haven  Railroad  to  release  its  holdings 
in  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  (Metropolitan  Line). 
From  that  point  on  the  Eastern  Steamship’s  Boston  Line  was 
a  deadly  competitor  of  the  historic  Fall  River  Line.  Ultimate¬ 
ly,  the  time-saving  Cape  Cod  Canal,  which  enabled  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Company  to  operate  profitable  year-round  passenger 
service  direct  to  Boston,  was  a  distinct  factor  in  the  termination 
of  the  water  and  rail  Fall  River  route. 

The  bunker  hill,  under  Fall  River  Line  ownership,  had 
“raced”  with  harvard  on  countless  occasions.  Now  that  she 
had  been  cut  adrift  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  the  bunker 
hill  became  a  spirited  antagonist  of  the  larger  Fall  River  side- 
wheelers. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  aquatic  “battle  of  bunker 
hill”  took  place.  The  entire  westbound  fleet  of  Sound  liners, 
some  twenty  vessels,  lay  at  anchor  off  College  Point,  unable  to 
enter  treacherous  Hell  Gate  because  of  fog.  When  the  fog 
lifted,  the  passenger  and  freight  steamers  got  under  way  within 
minutes  of  each  other.  Captains  considered  it  a  high  honor 
to  be  the  first  through  Hell  Gate,  priscilla  got  her  hooks 
up  and  led  the  parade;  the  dashing  bunker  hill  rapidly  over¬ 
took  her.  Where  the  channel  narrowed,  the  two  great  white 
steamers  ran  so  close  alongside  each  other  “you  could  step  from 
one  to  the  other.”  At  Hell  Gate  priscilla  was  obliged  to  go 
around  Mill  Rock  because  of  tows  bound  up  with  the  flood  tide. 
Captain  Eugene  O’Donnell,  master  of  bunker  hill,  saw  his  op¬ 
portunity  to  ease  by  the  beamy  priscilla.  Two  blasts  screamed 
from  bunker  hill’s  whistle.  Rowland  maintained  his  course 
and  answered  with  the  danger  signal. 

O’Donnell,  a  forthright  individual,  was  furious.  His  proud 
liner  was  of  necessity  forced  to  limp  along  astern  of  the  side¬ 
wheeler.  His  bitter  anguish  found  expression  in  a  wrathy  wire¬ 
less  message  which  crackled  from  bunker  hill’s  antenna.  Freely 
translated,  the  radio  message  called  Rowland  the  “hog  of 
Long  Island  Sound.” 
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Rowland  foamed  with  rage.  Had  O’Donnell  reached  a  long 
hand  across  the  water  from  bunker  hill’s  pilot  house  and 
yanked  his  flowing  mustache,  he  could  not  have  administered 
a  more  cutting  insult  to  the  little  Fall  River  mariner.  Strick¬ 
land  reports  that  Rowland  stormed  to  the  Steamboat  Inspectors 
with  a  complaint  and  that  a  few  days  later  an  apologetic 
gentleman  sought  an  audience  with  Rowland  at  Pier  14.  In¬ 
cidentally,  this  same  Eugene  E.  O’Donnell,  repulsed  in  the 
nautical  “battle  of  bunker  hill,”  subsequently  rose  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company. 

As  the  regulator  of  Priscilla’s  deep-toned,  authoritative 
whistle,  Rowland  was  a  law  unto  himself.  No  other  Fall  River 
skipper  before  or  after  followed  his  system.  In  the  East  River 
Priscilla’s  booming  voice,  hurled  against  the  towering  struc¬ 
tures  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  echoed  back  and  forth  for 
several  minutes.  Even  before  Manhattan’s  breakfast  hour,  let 
an  impertinent  tug  or  ferry  fail  to  observe  Priscilla’s  presence 
or  intentions,  and  Rowland  cared  not  a  hoot  how  many  dreams 
might  be  shattered  by  Priscilla’s  thunderous  bark.  Yet,  en¬ 
tering  the  ports  of  Newport  and  Fall  River,  Priscilla  was 
strangely  silent.  Rowland  claimed  he  did  not  want  to  disturb 
the  slumbering  passengers  by  announcing  his  arrival  at  New¬ 
port.  But  how  did  he  explain  Priscilla’s  hushed  entry  into 
Newport  when  westbound?  She  arrived  from  Fall  River  before 
most  children  were  in  bed.  Every  other  night  Captain  Apple¬ 
by’s  commonwealth  blew  an  announcement  of  her  position 
behind  the  Torpedo  Station,  and  always  a  short,  all-through- 
in-the-pilot-house  toot  at  Long  Wharf.  Not  priscilla!  The 
longshoremen  at  Newport  finally  appealed  to  Gardner’s  office 
in  New  York  for  an  order  compelling  Rowland  to  blow  coming 
to  Newport.  The  New  York  reply  was  comfortless.  In  sub¬ 
stance,  headquarters  said,  “Stay  awake  and  watch  for  pris¬ 
cilla.”  Many  an  early  morning  the  priscilla  steamed  grace¬ 
fully  but  silently  up  to  Newport’s  Long  Wharf  to  find  no 
longshoremen  ready  to  take  her  lines.  Even  though  the  pris¬ 
cilla  had  to  maneuver  adroitly,  awaiting  the  somnolent  roust¬ 
abouts,  her  whistle  remained  mute.  But  not  her  skipper! 

However,  if  some  friend  of  Rowland’s  was  within  hearing 
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distance  of  priscilla,  the  comfort  of  innocent  slumberers  was 
brazenly  forgotten.  Edith  Ballinger  Price,  on  a  New  York 
assignment  one  summer,  lived  in  a  hotel  along  the  East  River 
hard  by  Queensboro  Bridge.  Every  other  morning  shortly 
after  six  o’clock  priscilla  greeted  her  with  three  sonorous 
blasts.  She  leaned  sleepily  from  her  bed,  flapping  a  towel  in 
acknowledgment.  Captain  “Jawge”  and  his  First  Pilot  Senior 
Grade  Daniel  Barrett  wagged  from  the  pilot  house.  The  same 
night  Miss  Price  would  race  breathlessly  from  the  downtown 
“El”  train  in  time  to  wave  and  send  her  homesick  heart  back 
to  Newport. 

Miss  Price’s  return  to  Newport  confounded  the  whistlers 
who  had  not  received  her  note  apprising  them  of  her  departure. 
As  priscilla  swept  majestically  by  one  trip  and  then  the  next, 
there  was  no  customary  answer  from  Miss  Price’s  room.  But 
a  number  of  ladies  on  the  veranda  waved  madly,  and  the 
priscilla,  aiming  at  giving  no  offense,  returned  the  greeting. 
Rowland,  who  desired  to  waste  no  steam  on  strange  ladies, 
commanded  Barrett  to  write  Warren  T.  Berry,  Superintendent 
of  Marine  Construction  at  Newport,  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  Miss  Price’s  whereabouts.  Barrett’s  whimsical  missive  on 
behalf  of  the  Captain  informed  Berry,  “I  blow  three  whistles 
when  passing  but  recently  a  number  of  ladies  come  out  on  the 
veranda,  shaking;  sometimes  Miss  Price  may  not  be  there. 
Please  ask  her  if  she  would  throw  her  arms  three  times  over 
her  head  and  I  would  know  she  would  be  there.” 

Albert  T.  Rowland,  son  of  Captain  George  by  his  first 
marriage,  entered  the  employ  of  the  Fall  River  Line  as  Bow 
Watchman  in  1899.  By  1905  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
post  of  Quartermaster  on  the  puritan,  under  Captain  George 
F.  Chase.  After  serving  as  Pilot  on  the  company’s  New  Bedford 
Line,  he  became  a  full-fledged  Fall  River  Line  Pilot  on  the 
commonwealth  with  Captain  William  B.  Appleby.  In  a  few 
months  he  was  transferred  to  his  father’s  priscilla  as  First 
Pilot.  Four  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  First  Pilot  Senior 
Grade,  next  ranking  officer  to  his  father. 

Captain  Rowland  was  proud  of  the  distinction  which  J. 
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Howland  Gardner  had  bestowed  upon  the  now  maturing 
priscilla.  Two  generations  of  seafarers  in  the  same  family 
were  guiding  her  destiny  nightly.  Captain  George  dreamed 
of  the  day  some  years  hence  when  he  would  retire  and  another 
Rowland  would  carry  on. 

But  assignment  to  priscilla  was  not  a  happy  arrangement 
for  the  son.  Captain  George  had  been  taught  the  ways  of  the 
sea  by  a  father  who  was  pitiless  toward  weakness. 

“Bert,  I  ain’t  goin’  to  have  ’em  say  I  made  a  pet  outer  my 
own  son,”  was  George  Rowland’s  salutation  when  Albert  T. 
Rowland  reported  to  him  on  priscilla.  “I  expect  more  of 
you  than  of  any  other  pilot  who  ever  come  here,  ’n  I’ve  broken 
in  plenty.  My  father  larned  me  ‘a  weak  cap’n  is  the  cause  of 
a  poor  voyage.’  priscilla  ain’t  had  a  weak  cap’n  in  twenty 
years;  Fall  River  Line  don’t  breed  ’em.  We  been  takin’  pas¬ 
sengers  reg’lar  at  one  port  ’n  landin’  ’em  safe  at  t’other;  been 
doin  it  since  1847.  Record  was  sperled  jest  once;  ’twas  a  damn 
shame  it  happened  to  Danger  Davis.  I’m  lamin’  you  to  be 
Priscilla’s  master  when  I  ain’t  here,  Bert.  And,  by  God,  you’re 
lamin’  my  way!” 

Rowland,  who  ruled  priscilla  with  an  iron  hand,  although 
never  said  to  be  unfair,  was  uncompromising  with  his  son. 
One  morning  when  a  fire  drill  was  unexpectedly  signaled  at 
Fall  River,  Albert  T.  Rowland  was  a  trifle  tardy  in  reporting 
to  his  station.  The  entire  crew  heard  the  dressing  down  he 
received.  “I  expect  you  to  be  the  first  man,  not  the  last  to  git 
here,”  roared  the  little  autocrat. 

One  night  when  the  log  recorded  the  easterly  wind  as  “No. 
5”  (the  Fall  River  Line  designation  for  gale),  Captain  Rowland 
was  considerably  vexed,  priscilla,  westbound,  twice  missed 
the  dock  at  Newport— a  jet-black  smudge  on  the  Rowland 
escutcheon.  Finally  she  landed,  was  loaded,  and  set  out  for 
New  York.  Heavy  cross  seas  off  Castle  Hill  caused  Rowland 
to  put  back  into  Newport,  priscilla  anchored  off  Gould  Island 
to  ride  out  the  storm. 

Albert  Rowland,  as  First  Pilot  Senior  Grade,  stood  the  sec¬ 
ond  watch.  Off  duty,  he  was  quite  properly  asleep  in  his  cabin 
during  all  the  unusual  Newport  evolutions.  Relieving  George 
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Pettersen  at  one  o’clock,  Albert  was  met  by  a  snarling  master, 
“Where  were  you?” 

“Down  asleep,  sir.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  hell  of  a  night.  Wonder  you  wouldn’t  help 
out.” 

“You  knew  where  I  was  if  you  wanted  me,  sir.” 

Livid  at  the  utterance  of  the  words  “knew  where  I  was,” 
the  Captain  shouted,  “Git  out  on  the  bow  and  watch  the 
anchors.” 

One  clear  summer’s  night  in  1918  Pilot  Rowland  said  to 
Priscilla’s  Quartermaster,  “Is  it  getting  thick?” 

“No,  sir.” 

A  moment  later  “Has  Point  Jude  light  gone  out?” 

“Why  no,  sir.” 

The  Quartermaster  was  startled  by  the  anguish  in  the  voice 
of  his  superior.  “You  had  better  call  the  old  man.  .  .  .  There’s 
something  wrong  with  me.  I  just  can’t  see  anything.” 

Captain  Rowland,  hastily  ascending  the  steep  stairway,  was 
shocked  to  find  that  his  son  had  been  stricken  blind.  As  Albert 
was  led  away  to  his  cabin,  the  skipper’s  discipline  and  severity 
softened;  he  was  broken-hearted. 

That  Albert  T.  Rowland  would  some  day  be  master  of  a 
Sound  liner  had  been  George  Rowland’s  dream  ever  since  the 
three-year-old  lad  had  listened  wide-eyed  to  tales  of  the  noc¬ 
turnal  adventures  of  the  old  rhode  island.  Now  Albert,  the 
Captain  Rowland  of  the  future,  was  seriously  ill.  George 
Rowland,  man  of  authority,  was  reduced  in  an  instant  to  the 
role  of  a  suppliant  at  the  Throne  of  Mercy. 

Albert  Rowland’s  blindness  was  attributed  to  Bright’s  disease. 
He  was  removed  to  Hope  Hospital  in  Providence  where  medi¬ 
cal  friends  of  the  Captain  endeavored  to  perform  a  miracle. 
The  Pilot’s  sight  partially  returned  soon  after  admission  to 
the  hospital,  but  his  general  condition  became  steadily  worse. 

A  pitiful  Captain  Rowland  came  aboard  Priscilla  one  night. 
Holding  his  big  Hamilton  watch  before  Mossop’s  eyes,  he  sob¬ 
bed,  “Bert  couldn’t  even  tell  me  the  time.  He  ain’t  gonna  git 
well.” 

On  August  1,  1918,  darkeys  in  Priscilla’s  crew  gathered  in 
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hushed  groups.  “Bert’s  done  gone  over  the  rivah,  boys.  The  old 
man  am  takin’  it  powerful  hard.”  There  was  deep  significance 
in  their  words  of  grief.  Bert  Rowland  had  saved  many  of  them 
from  his  father’s  wrath.  Knowing  his  father’s  intolerance  of  in¬ 
fractions,  Albert  Rowland  had  more  than  once  warned  a  col¬ 
ored  porter,  lounging  coatless  in  the  saloon  or  sneaking  a 
forbidden  smoke.  The  Pilot’s  apparently  innocent  call  “Over 
the  river,  boys,”  informed  the  offenders  of  the  approach  of 
austerity. 

While  Rowland,  deeply  affected  by  Albert’s  death,  remained 
ashore  for  tne  last  rites,  Captain  Norman  L.  Strickland  took 
temporary  command  of  priscilla. 

But  joy  had  come  to  the  lonely  Captain  months  before  the 
tragic  passing  of  his  son.  Gertrude  Fiske,  gracious  daughter  of 
prominent  Rhode  Island  families,  long  a  valued  friend  of  the 
Captain,  consented  to  become  his  second  wife.  The  Fall  River 
Line  contributed  a  most  unusual  wedding  present— a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  transcontinental  jaunt  convinced  Rowland 
that  the  Fall  River  Line  was  the  outstanding  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  nation,  and  he  returned  to  a  priscilla  dearer  than 
ever  before. 

Priscilla’s  freedom  from  accident  or  mechanical  breakdown, 
especially  during  the  Rowland  tenure,  was  noteworthy.  On  the 
morning  of  July  19,  1919,  while  backing  into  the  slip  at  New 
York,  Priscilla’s  rudder  struck  a  submerged  object.  The  nig- 
gerhead,  to  which  the  steering  cables  were  attached,  was  broken 
off.  Repairs  at  the  Hoboken  dry  dock  kept  priscilla  out  of 
service  for  about  two  weeks. 

“I  kin  make  priscilla  do  everythin’  but  talk!”  boasted  Row¬ 
land  to  a  pilot-house  guest  on  the  evening  of  May  4,  1921. 
The  next  morning  at  New  York  the  Captain  was  not  quite  so 
chesty.  According  to  ritual,  the  priscilla  swung  across  the 
Lackawanna  ferry  slip  preparatory  to  backing  around  Pier  14. 
One  bell  rang  in  the  engine  room.  Rowland  on  the  bridge 
amidships  was  astounded  when  priscilla  unexpectedly  moved 
forward.  To  no  avail  were  the  wild  shoutings,  clanging  bells, 
pounding  paddles.  Priscilla’s  sharp  steel  prow  on  mischief 
bent  cut  a  wide  gash  halfway  through  the  protruding  New 
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York  Central  Railroad’s  Pier  17.  Slumberers  were  jolted  broad 
awake;  breakfasters  suddenly  found  their  ham  and  eggs  on  the 
dining-room  floor.  The  railroad  pier  was  a  shambles;  priscilla, 
hardly  bearing  a  scratch,  sailed  eastbound  on  schedule.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  for  the  mysterious  signal  was  ever  re¬ 
vealed.  “Yep,  I  kin  make  priscilla  do  everythin’  but  talk!’’ 

Two  months  later  priscilla  was  again  in  the  news,  this  time 
on  the  receiving  end  of  an  early  morning  impact.  Once  more 
her  white-coated  waiters  were  retrieving  rather  than  serving 
breakfasts,  priscilla  was  anchored  off  Whitestone  waiting  for 
fog  to  lift  when  the  rival  Eastern  Steamship’s  Calvin  Austin, 
from  Boston,  poked  her  white  snout  into  the  Priscilla’s  pur¬ 
ser’s  office.  Part  of  Priscilla’s  guard  rail  was  torn  away,  the 
purser’s  office  and  a  few  staterooms  were  damaged  slightly,  but 
she  convoyed  pre-Fourth  of  July  crowds  to  New  England  that 
evening. 

“One  of  the  strangest  voyages  on  record,’’  was  the  description 
the  Western  Electric  Company  gave  to  experimental  east-  and 
westbound  trips  of  priscilla  in  October,  1923.  Men  and 
women  danced  calmy  on  deck  to  music  which  was  played  by 
no  musician  aboard.  “Dance  music  played  by  folks  who  wasn’t 
no  place  on  the  boat’’  delighted  the  galley  force  who  jigged  to 
lively  tunes  in  the  forecastle.  One  elderly  gentleman,  boarding 
the  priscilla  at  Newport,  cursed  the  potency  of  the  last  drink. 
He  was  sure  he  had  gone  to  Newport  dock,  certain  that  this 
spaciousness  was  the  familiar  priscilla  and  not  New  York’s 
Capitol  Theater.  Yet  everywhere  he  turned  “Roxy  and  His 
Gang”  was  heard,  but  no  stage  was  visible.  No  more  bootleg 
stuff  for  him! 

George  Rowland’s  priscilla,  steaming  through  the  water  of 
four  states,  was  making  scientific  history  by  being  the  first  vessel 
to  transport  a  “cargo  of  music.”  Parked  on  her  forward  freight 
deck  was  an  auto  truck  equipped  with  a  radio  set  to  receive 
entertainment  out  of  the  air.  But  its  principal  equipment  was 
a  Western  Electric  Public  Address  System  to  distribute  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  every  part  of  the  steamer.  Strollers  on  deck,  passen¬ 
gers  in  the  grand  saloon,  the  forward-gallery  writing  room,  or 
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at  dinner,  as  well  as  the  off-watch  crew  in  its  quarters,  heard 
the  entertainment  simultaneously.  At  intervals  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram  was  halted  and  selections  by  Priscilla’s  own  orchestra 
took  its  place,  the  music  being  carried  to  the  amplifier  two 
decks  below.  Passengers  were  completely  mystified,  many  hav¬ 
ing  the  impression  the  music  was  being  heard  from  across  the 
water.  Expertly  Rowland  guided  priscilla,  a  phantom  ship 
laden  with  man-made  wraiths,  through  Long  Island  Sound. 

Captain  Abram  Simmons,  torn  between  a  deep  love  for 
Priscilla  and  a  consciousness  of  his  waning  strength,  had 
sought  to  retire  in  the  summer  of  1902.  Superintendent  Nick¬ 
erson,  in  recognition  of  his  honorable  service  and  his  popu¬ 
larity  with  patrons,  urged  him  to  continue.  Twenty  years  later, 
Captain  George  Rowland,  influenced  by  the  same  feelings 
which  had  prompted  his  former  commander  to  seek  release 
from  active  duty,  suggested  to  Mr.  Gardner  the  advisability  of 
his  own  retirement.  “You  are  tired,  Captain,  and  I  will  send 
you  and  Mrs.  Rowland  on  a  trip,”  responded  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  itinerary  for  the  Captain’s  special  vacation  was 
planned  in  President  Pearson’s  office  in  New  Haven.  It  em¬ 
braced  voyages  on  the  several  Great  Lakes.  The  Great  Lakes 
vessels,  particularly  those  operating  between  Buffalo  and  De¬ 
troit,  were  so  similar  to  his  own  priscilla  that  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Rowland  had  an  interesting  time  comparing  notes.  Because 
Chief  Steward  Scarlett  had  made  Priscilla’s  chicken  pie  and 
welsh  rarebit  famous,  Rowland  ordered  those  dishes  and  estab¬ 
lished  that  Priscilla’s  renown  was  secure.  Widely  known  as  a 
gracious  host  aboard  priscilla,  Rowland  was  surprised  to  find 
that  some  Great  Lakes  captains  were  not  permitted  to  entertain 
guests  at  their  table. 

Rested,  and  prouder  than  ever  of  his  association  with  the 
Fall  River  Line,  Rowland  consented  to  continue  as  Priscilla’s 
master.  Yet  he  was  not  as  alert  as  he  had  formerly  been,  and 
Daniel  Barrett,  his  First  Pilot  Senior  Grade,  was  especially  con¬ 
siderate  and  watchful  lest  the  mariner  become  confused  while 
navigating  in  the  crowded  East  River. 

However,  one  night  in  January,  1924,  when  Mr.  Gardner 
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went  east  on  the  priscilla,  he  noticed  that  the  Captain  was  in 
evident  distress.  The  next  morning  he  phoned  to  his  assistant, 
Frank  J.  Wall,  at  New  York,  instructing  him  to  arrange  to  have 
Rowland  placed  on  sick  leave  preparatory  to  application  for  a 
pension.  The  following  day  Priscilla  was  berthed  at  New 
York.  Wall,  with  characteristic  efficiency,  had  been  swift  to 
consummate  arrangements.  Like  a  bolt  from  a  clear  sky  came 
Wall’s  pronouncement  to  Rowland.  The  Captain  was  to  be 
relieved  at  Fall  River  the  next  morning! 

What’s  that  you  say?  Tomorrow  morning?  Relieved  of  my 
command  at  Fall  River— tomorrow?  No  longer  fitted  for  my 
post?  I’ve  failed  priscilla?  Good  God,  I’ve  been  her  master 
for  sixteen  years— twice  as  long  as  Abe  Simmons  was.  Did 
somebody  say  priscilla  and  George  Rowland  would  separate 
forever  tomorrow  morning? 

The  soul  of  George  E.  Rowland  died  then  and  there! 

With  incredible  swiftness  word  spread  from  the  pilot  house 
to  the  forecastle— “The  old  man’s  leaving  the  ‘old  wagon’  to¬ 
morrow  morning.’’  There  was  no  time  for  his  officers  to  ar¬ 
range  a  ceremony,  no  time  for  public  recognition. 

At  5:30  o’clock  that  evening  a  silent  and  a  broken  man  blew 
a  whistle  salute  as  the  priscilla  swung  from  Pier  14.  Frank 
Wall  and  Harry  Pusch  and  A.  W.  Sargent  comprehended  its 
meaning.  Under  the  great  East  River  bridges  Rowland  took 
priscilla  for  the  last  time.  Memories  of  red  paint  on  a  Hell 
Gate  rock,  vindicating  his  judgment  and  clearing  his  record, 
swept  over  him  as  the  priscilla  left  Blackwell’s  Island  astern. 

Early  the  next  morning  Dockmaster  Jordon  and  his  men  at 
Newport  glanced  at  each  other  in  doubt.  Was  that  priscilla? 
Whistling?  Three  long  blasts  and  then  two  short  ones?  What 
the  hell  had  come  over  George  Rowland?  For  years  the  pris¬ 
cilla  had  entered  Newport  silently  except  when  fog  draped 
the  harbor  lights.  What  was  the  import  of  this  unexpected 
salute? 

In  the  darkness  of  that  winter  morning  the  priscilla  came 
to  the  ancient  wharf  at  Fall  River.  There  was  a  short  toot; 
the  usual,  walrus-mustached  little  man  stepped  out  of  the  pilot 
house,  plodded  aft,  and  mounted  the  high  bridge.  Two  bells— 
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priscilla  backed— backed— backed.  One  bell.  The  big  wheels 
dragged  motionless.  Two  bells  again— priscilla  backed  slowly 
—backed  faster— backed  furiously.  One  bell.  Heaving  lines 
found  their  mark  on  the  wharf— hawsers  were  secured— the 
gangplank  was  trundled  aboard.  Three  bells.  Finished  with 
the  engine!  ALL  DONE!  A  priscilla  era  had  closed! 

With  leaden  feet  and  breaking  heart  George  Rowland 
moved  forward  toward  the  pilot  house.  His  shaking  hand 
signed  “George  E.  Rowland”  in  the  logbook.  Tenderly  George 
Mossop  packed  the  Captain’s  personal  belongings.  Sadly  the 
mariner  stepped  down  the  regal  corridor— his  Via  Doloroso— to 
the  grand  stairway. 

What  was  this?  The  grand  saloon  was  crowded;  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  crew  who  could  be  spared  from  duty  was  there. 
Someone  began  a  little  speech.  Sharply  the  Captain  brought 
him  up:  “No,  no,  not  good-bye;  I  don’t  know  how  to  say  good¬ 
bye.  Good  luck!” 

George  Rowland  say  “good-bye”  to  priscilla?  Never! 

The  news  seeped  out.  Letters  from  all  over  the  East  poured 
into  25  Whitmarsh  Street,  Providence.  Between  the  lines  they 
all  conveyed  the  same  message  although  coming  from  points 
hundreds  of  miles  apart.  “It  will  not  be  the  same  priscilla.” 
.  .  .  “I  went  over  in  the  aquitania  and  came  back  in  the 
Homeric.  I  don’t  believe  either  of  them  have  a  commanding 
officer  who  has  the  respect  shown  you.”  .  .  .  “felt  something 
very  strange  had  happened  to  priscilla.”  ...  “I  know  how 
fond  my  father  was  of  you  and  I  am  sending  you  these  affection¬ 
ate  good  wishes  in  his  name.”  .  .  .  “It’s  a  good  man  who  can 
make  the  air  of  hospitality  appear  around  his  hotel,  and  believe 
me,  it  takes  a  better  one  to  make  it  permeate  a  steamboat,  but 
that’s  what  you  did.  Captain.”  .  .  .  “What  am  I  going  to  do  hav¬ 
ing  become  accustomed  to  traveling  en  prince  on  the  pris¬ 
cilla?”  .  .  .  “We  do  hope  you  will  use  this  pipe  on  Friday  and 
Sunday  evenings  and  think  of  us.”  So  they  read,  one  after 
another. 

One  letter  especially  was  prized  by  the  Captain.  It  came  on 
the  letterhead  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  and  read: 
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George  E.  Rowland  when  first 
appointed  Captain 


Captain  Rowland  as  most 
passengers  knew  him 


Rowland’s  son,  Albert  T. 


Rowland’s  grandson,  George  A. 


PRISCILLA’S  THREE  GENERATIONS  OF  ROWLANDS 


fsf 


Fall  River  Line’s 
last  New  York  Terminal- 
Pier  14  North  River,  Fulton  Street 


Fall  R  iver  Wharf  and  commonwealth 
Beneath  this  granite-block  shed,  May 
1847  to  July  1937,  Fall  River  “Boat 
Train”  arrived  and  departed 


Fastzvard  ho!  The  priscilla  about  to  depart  from  Pier  14 


“As  one  of  your  friends  and  admirers,  I  am  writing 
this  sincere  tribute  because  of  your  exceptionally  fine 
record.  I  think  of  the  many  trips  I  took  with  you  when 
I  was  in  active  charge  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

Who  could  ever  forget  the  good  talks  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  stories?” 

The  signature  was  that  of  Howard  Elliott. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  made  it 
official  in  June  of  1924.  A  pension  was  granted  to  George  E. 
Rowland,  accompanied  by  a  testimonial  attesting  “loyal,  faith¬ 
ful,  honorable  and  efficient  service.  .  .  .  Men  like  you  have 
made  the  Fall  River  Line  what  it  is.” 

Four  months  later  Priscilla’s  flags  flew  at  half-staff.  Loneli¬ 
ness  without  Priscilla  had  brought  the  end  to  George  Row¬ 
land! 


9 

“FOR  LOVERS,  FOR  CHILDREN 
FOR  EVERYBODY” 

Harry  Pusch,  Passenger  Department  clerk,  sorted  out  the 
morning  mail.  Reservations,  redemptions,  requests  for  folders 
—he  knew  at  a  glance  on  which  pile  each  letter  should  go. 
Pusch  started  to  put  one  down  but  checked  himself.  He  read 
it  over  a  second  time  and  then  glanced  up  at  Fred  Pansing’s 
painting  of  priscilla.  “I’ll  bet  the  boss  will  print  this  one  in 
the  Fall  River  Line  Journal The  letter  was  placed  with  the 
General  Passenger  Agent’s  mail. 

Albert  H.  Seaver,  General  Passenger  Agent,  followed  almost 
the  same  procedure  as  had  his  clerk  some  ten  minutes  before. 
The  gray-haired  executive  scanned  the  first  letter  and  noted 
that  it  was  from  a  Joseph  C.  Harvey,  whom  he  did  not  know. 
He  was  inclined  to  put  it  aside,  especially  after  reading  the  first 
paragraph.  Mr.  Harvey  had  started  his  honeymoon  on  the 
Fall  River  Line.  What  of  that?  Thousands  of  newlyweds  were 
carried  on  the  Fall  River  Line  every  season.  Nothing  unusual 
about  a  Fall  River  Line  honeymoon! 

But  the  second  paragraph  did  something  to  Seaver.  He  be¬ 
came  absorbed  and  shook  his  head  in  agreement  with  some¬ 
thing  he  was  reading.  Three  times  the  General  Passenger 
Agent  read  the  letter  through.  “Why  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
testimonials  I’ve  seen  in  years.  I  must  show  it  to  Mr.  Gardner 
at  lunch  today.  Walter  Reed  can  certainly  use  that  last  sentence 
in  our  advertising.” 
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On  business  days  the  company  officials  met  for  luncheon 
aboard  the  passenger  steamer  docked  at  Pier  14.  Seaver  pro¬ 
duced  the  Harvey  letter  as  the  colored  waiter  served  the  entree. 
“Mr.  Gardner,  we  received  an  exceptional  testimonial  today.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  finest  tributes  which  has  ever  come 
to  the  Line.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Haskins  will  enjoy  the  letter  even 
though  it  refers  to  our  passenger  service.” 

R.  T.  Haskins,  the  General  Traffic  Manager,  responded, 
“Good  Lord!— there  he  goes  again.  Some  passenger  must  have 
found  a  pearl  in  his  oyster.”  With  mock  indignity  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “We  freight  fellows  make  most  of  the  money  for  the 
company.  ...” 

Seaver  became  a  prosecuting  attorney  cross-examining  a  wit¬ 
ness.  “How  many  New  England  Steamship  Company  freight 
boats  are  sailing  out  of  New  York  today?”  “Four,”  replied 
Haskins,  “the  city  of  brockton  to  Bridgeport,  the  boston  to 
New  Bedford,  the  city  of  taunton  to  Fall  River,  and  the 
mohegan  to  Providence.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Haskins,  on  this  very  snowy  day  four  passenger 
steamers  will  sail  East— the  richard  peck  to  New  Haven,  the 
naugatuck  to  Bridgeport,  the  Chester  w.  chapin  to  New  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  providence  to  Fall  River.  Who  is  making  all  the 
money  for  the  company?” 

In  lieu  of  a  gavel,  Gardner  brought  his  knife  down  sharply 
and  declared  in  judicial  tones,  “You  may  present  your  evi¬ 
dence,  Mr.  Seaver.” 

“The  letter  is  rather  long.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who  had 
traveled  on  the  Fall  River  Line  for  his  honeymoon  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  his  father.  That  will  give  you  the  setting  for  the 
portion  I  will  read,”  said  Seaver.  “Here  it  is: 

‘But  our  honeymoon  was  twenty  years  ago  when 
the  Priscilla  was  new.  I  am  sitting  in  the  writing 
room  of  the  same  priscilla  in  the  middle  of  winter  in 
the  most  delightful  comfort  imaginable.  A  blizzard 
has  been  raging  all  night  but  we  knew  nothing  about 
it.  Two  of  the  youngsters  had  begged  to  go  along. 

We  found  the  priscilla  a  comfortable  haven  after  try¬ 
ing  to  see  Boston  on  a  cold  snowy  day.  When  you 
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wait  half  an  hour  for  the  Bunker  Hill  car,  you  are 
chilled  to  the  bone.  What  impresses  me  most  is 
that  everyone  on  the  steamer  from  the  Captain  to  the 
porters  seems  only  a  little  older  than  when  we  saw 
them  back  in  1894.  Just  a  few  gray  hairs  have  grown 
and  a  look  of  kindly  wisdom  that  comes  with  the 
years.  The  dining  room  is  most  attractive  and  the 
waiter  especially  attentive.  Our  staterooms  are  warm 
and  comfortable.’ 

“But  now,”  interrupted  Seaver,  “just  listen  to  this: 

‘Is  it  possible  the  Fall  River  Line  has  been  doing 
these  things  so  well  for  two  generations?  In  January 
and  June— for  lovers  and  for  children  and  for  every¬ 
body?’  ” 

“What  was  that  last  sentence  again,  Mr.  Seaver?”  asked 
Gardner.  “I  want  to  send  it  to  President  Elliott  at  New  Haven 
today.  .  .  .  Let  me  get  it  down.  ‘In  January  and  June— for  lov¬ 
ers,  for  children,  and  for  everybody.’  That’s  the  best  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Fall  River  Line  I’ve  ever  heard!  It  ought  to  con¬ 
vince  our  rail  people  that  the  steamers  are  a  tremendous  asset 
to  the  system.  Who  wrote  the  letter?” 

“Nobody  I  know— a  Joseph  C.  Harvey.” 

“A  letter  like  that  pleases  me  as  much  as  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment’s  tribute  after  the  war  games  five  years  ago,”  remarked 
Gardner.  “No  wonder  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Commit¬ 
tee  selected  the  providence  to  lead  the  naval  parade!” 

A.  W.  Sargent,  the  Commissary,  spoke  up,  “Mr.  Gardner, 
I’d  almost  forgotten  the  war  games.  How  many  of  our  steamers 
did  the  Government  use?  I  remember  the  feeding  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  job— Parker,  Cardiff,  and  I  worked  late  one  night 
setting  it  up.” 

“Abe,  that  was  back  in  August,  1909,  when  an  invading 
army  was  to  attack  Boston.  The  War  Department  concluded 
that  we  were  the  one  transportation  organization  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  which  could  handle  troops,  horses,  and  artillery 
with  sufficient  dispatch  to  carry  on  the  mimic  war  in  the  alloted 
time.  They  were  very  much  surprised  when  I  told  them  we 
could  let  them  have  five  or  six  vessels,  have  them  ready  on  twen- 
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ty-four  hours  notice,  and  still  not  interfere  with  our  regular 
passenger  or  freight  service.  They  finally  chartered  five  steam¬ 
ers— the  PURITAN,  PILGRIM,  BOSTON,  CITY  OF  TAUNTON  and 
pequonnock.  The  puritan  and  the  pilgrim  took  five  regiments 
and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  called  the  Red  Army,  from  New 
York.  Seven  thousand  Massachusetts  militia  defended  Boston. 
We  were  ordered  to  land  the  Red  Army  at  New  Bedford.” 

“Did  the  Reds  capture  Boston?”  asked  Haskins. 

“No,  General  Leonard  Wood,  the  umpire,  ruled  that  the 
Sacred  Cod  had  been  properly  defended.  In  his  judgment 
neither  army  had  been  defeated.” 

“Mr.  Gardner,  I’m  perfectly  willing  to  clap  hands  for  your 
operating  department  and  for  Albert’s  passenger  department, 
but  isn’t  it  about  time  the  freight  traffic  end  of  the  business  got 
at  least  honorable  mention?  How  about  the  Dutch  herring 
shipment  for  one?”  queried  Haskins. 

“Ail  right,”  responded  the  Vice  President,  “it’s  your  turn. 
I  assure  you,  Albert,  that  ‘R.  T.’  isn’t  dragging  a  red  herring 
across  the  dining  room.” 

“Well,”  said  the  General  Traffic  Manager,  “through  some  of 
the  steamship  men  we  heard  that  a  shipment  of  35,000  kegs  of 
herring  was  coming  into  New  York  from  Holland  on  its  way 
to  Asia.  Our  freight  solicitors  got  right  on  the  job,  and  we  won 
the  race  for  transportation  in  this  country.  One  of  the  western 
roads  should  have  grabbed  it.  As  soon  as  the  herring  were 
unloaded  from  Europe,  they  were  trucked  right  here  and  went 
east  on  the  Priscilla  that  night.  At  Fall  River,  Fred  Bushee 
and  John  Clark  had  them  loaded  into  ten  freight  cars.  About 
twelve  days  later  they  were  at  Vancouver  ready  to  go  across 
the  Pacific.  That  was  just  one  special  shipment.  Don’t  forget 
that  we’re  handling  more  than  400,000  cotton  bales  eastbound 
every  year!” 

“Didn’t  Mr.— ah— Mr.  Harvey’s  letter  say  something  rather 
nice  about  the  dining-room  service,  ‘A.  H.’?”  broke  in  Sargent. 
“It’s  about  time  I  had  my  chance.  Would  you  gentlemen  care 
to  guess  how  many  passenger  meals  we  serve  on  the  Sound 
Lines  a  year?  An  extra  pie  a  la  mode  to  the  one  who  comes 
nearest!” 


Seaver,  recalling  a  Fall  River  Line  Journal  article  of  some 
years  previous,  won  the  extra  dessert  with  his  selection  of  an  an¬ 
nual  average  of  400,000  meals.  Sargent  relished  the  opportunity 
of  indulging  in  gastronomical  figures  for  a  twelve-months 
period:  7,000  hens  were  needed  to  supply  the  steamers’  breakfast 
tables;  no  Fall  River  Line  steamer  ever  left  port  with  less  than 
240  dozen  eggs  in  the  larder;  13,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  kitchens;  more  than  300,000  cups  of  coffee  were 
served;  ice  cream,  topping  the  list  of  desserts,  was  consumed  to 
the  extent  of  11,000  gallons.” 

“You  say  that’s  for  a  year,”  inquired  Gardner.  “I  know  it 
takes  60  tons  of  coal  for  every  trip.  What  does  it  mean  to  pro¬ 
vision  the  commonwealth  or  Priscilla  for  one  trip?” 

“Tons  of  food,  Mr.  Gardner.  In  the  summer  when  we  are 
averaging  1,200  to  1,800  passengers  on  each  steamer,  John 
Sullivan  and  Bill  Scarlett  have  to  provide  for  contingencies 
hotel  stewards  never  even  think  about.  While  we  figure  on 
serving  only  two  meals,  we  may  be  held  off  Whitestone  for 
several  hours  because  of  fog  and  then  have  to  serve  lunch  also. 
Consequently  we  must  always  carry  enough.  We  just  went 
over  our  menu  the  other  day— there  were  227  items  listed.  A 
single  summer  trip  requires  a  ton  of  roasts,  steaks,  and  chops, 
200  pounds  of  poultry,  500  loaves  of  bread,  300  pounds  of 
butter,  100  pounds  of  coffee,  and  100  gallons  of  milk.” 

Gardner  shook  his  head.  “Gentlemen,  this  is  certainly  a 
complex  business.  Abe,  do  people’s  likes  vary  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  we  have  to  provide  more  than  200  dinner  choices?  Don’t 
most  of  the  orders  run  about  the  same?” 

“They  do  not!  Let  me  call  Scarlett  over.” 

The  affable,  round-faced,  highly  respected  Chief  Steward 
came  to  the  table  at  Sargent’s  hail. 

“Bill,  Mr.  Gardner  was  just  asking  why  we  need  a  big  menu. 
He  thought  most  people  would  order  the  same  dishes.  Tell 
him  about  that  breakfast  order  you  had  on  the  Priscilla  last 
month.” 

Scarlett  laughed,  “Guess  that  order’s  going  down  in  Fall 
River  Line  history.  The  waiter  was  so  perplexed  he  brought 
the  gentleman’s  check  to  Bud  Wilson;  was  sure  the  Head 
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Waiter  would  fire  him  if  he  ever  took  such  a  breakfast  order 
on  his  tray.  Well,  Bud  saw  it  was  written  plain  enough,  but  any¬ 
way,  he  showed  it  to  me.  ‘Serve  the  passenger  what  he  orders,’ 
I  said.  Remember  this  is  breakfast  we  are  talking  about.  The 
man  ordered  three  things,  two  to  eat  and  one  to  drink.  You 
could  sit  here  until  we  sail  tonight  and  I’ll  swear  you  would 
never  hit  the  combination: 

Half  a  mince  pie 
Bottle  of  beer 
Large  plate  of  ice  cream.” 

“What  a  way  to  start  a  day!”  ejaculated  Seaver.  “Steward 
Scarlett  has  experiences  we  hardly  know  about.  Mr.  Coley  and 
a  writer  are  coming  to  New  York  next  week.  I’d  like  to  have 
Mr.  Scarlett  at  luncheon  to  tell  them  about  our  service.  If 
you  and  Mr.  Sargent  approve  I’ll  arrange  for  it.” 

“Yes,  by  all  means.  We’ll  enjoy  Scarlett’s  stories,  too.  Just 
let  Abe  know  the  day.” 

It  was  an  animated  party  which  gathered  for  luncheon 
aboard  the  providence  the  following  week.  The  steamship 
officials  were  joined  by  Francis  C.  Coley,  fidgety  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent  of  the  railroad  at  the  Connecticut  head¬ 
quarters,  and  Sylvester  Baxter,  a  writer  employed  to  do  a  series 
of  articles  covering  the  many  units  of  the  New  England  monop¬ 
oly.  Seaver  opened  the  way  for  Scarlett’s  reminiscences  by 
acquainting  Baxter  with  the  scope  of  Fall  River  Line  service 
and  the  peculiar  problems  faced  by  the  culinary  department. 
“But,”  he  concluded,  “let  Mr.  Scarlett  tell  about  the  people 
and  problems  he  meets— and  lots  of  other  interesting  things. 
Scarlett  was  a  friend  of  Grover  Cleveland  and  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan.  Captain  Rowland  and  Mr.  Scarlett  have  given  the  Pris¬ 
cilla  such  an  atmosphere  that  she  is  the  most  popular  steamer 
on  the  Sound;  and  I  say  that  in  no  disparagement  to  Captain 
Appleby  or  Steward  Sullivan  on  the  commonwealth.” 

“I’m  glad  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Sargent  heard  you,”  laughed 
Scarlett.  “But  the  reason  the  priscilla  is  so  popular  is  because 
she  is  homelike.  And  I  think  she  is  the  most  dependable 
steamer  on  the  Sound. 
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“Well,  gentlemen,  you  just  keep  eating  and  I’ll  talk,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Steward.  “This  is  my  fortieth  year  sailing  the  Sound 
—I  entered  the  service  of  the  Providence  and  Stonington  outfit 
on  April  4,  1874.  After  the  consolidation  of  all  the  lines  by 
the  New  Haven  Railroad,  I’ve  served  either  as  Second  Steward 
or  Steward  on  every  passenger  steamer  in  the  New  England 
Steamship  Company  fleet.  I’ve  been  on  the  Priscilla  for  the 
last  six  years  and  I  never  want  to  leave  her. 

“I  was  born  in  Savannah  just  before  the  Civil  War.  I  ran 
away  from  home  when  I  was  thirteen  and  got  a  job  as  a  ward¬ 
room  boy  in  the  Revenue  Cutter  service,  chasing  smugglers  in 
the  South.  I’ve  been  going  to  sea  for  forty-five  years.” 

“And  you’ve  been  sailing  the  Sound  every  night  for  forty 
years?  You  must  be  about  ready  to  retire,”  said  Coley. 

“Retire?  Me  retire?  When  I  do  it  will  have  to  be  in  an 
ambulance.  My  friends  and  interests  are  all  here.  I  want  to 
go  on  as  long  as  the  Priscilla  does,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Gardner 
will  let  me.” 

“You  need  have  no  fear.  You  are  one  of  the  good-will  build¬ 
ers  for  this  Line.” 

“It’s  been  a  full  life,”  mused  Scarlett.  “I’ve  slung  many  of 
the  wealthiest  children  in  the  world  up  in  high  chairs  and  have 
done  the  same  for  their  children.  Then  I’ve  seen  those  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up  and  have  children.  I’ve  known  all  the  Vander¬ 
bilts,  Astors,  Goulds,  Rockefellers,  Morgans,  and  Belmonts. 
Presidents,  governors,  mayors,  generals,  and  admirals  travel 
with  me.” 

“What  presidents  have  you  known?”  asked  Baxter  preparing 
to  make  notes. 

Scarlett’s  eyes  lighted  up.  “The  one  I  knew  best  was  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  slept  all  night  on  the  puri¬ 
tan  with  his  shoes  on.” 

“A  president  slept  with  his  shoes  on!”  chorused  the  group. 

“Yes,  right  on  our  boat!  I  didn’t  know  it  that  night;  the 
President  never  said  a  word.  Richard  Gilder,  Editor  of  Cen¬ 
tury  Magazine ,  told  me  about  it  a  few  trips  later  but  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  night.  President  Cleveland  went  down  to  Marion 
on  the  Cape.  Guess  you  all  knew  how  he  loved  to  fish.  Why, 
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he  used  to  delay  our  sailing  by  fishing  off  the  dock,  and  the 
Captain  would  send  me  down  to  tell  him  we  just  had  to  sail 
for  New  York.  He’d  always  say,  ‘Mr.  Scarlett,  they’ve  just 
started  to  bite.  Can’t  Captain  Davis  wait  a  few  minutes  more?’ 

“Well,  anyway,  this  time  I’m  talking  about,  the  President 
had  to  be  back  in  Washington  the  next  afternoon.  It  was  rain¬ 
ing  like  hell,  but  the  President  was  out  on  Buzzards  Bay  on 
the  allie  with  Captain  Royal  Ryder  and  Mr.  Gilder.  The 
President  just  fished  and  fished— the  White  House  be  damned— 
he  was  catching  them.  Gilder  knew  the  Cape  train  was  puffing 
down  from  Provincetown;  he  gets  his  watch  out  and  reminds 
the  President  that  time  is  moving  right  along.  Finally,  Cap¬ 
tain  Ryder  says,  ‘Mr.  President,  we  must  up  anchor  or  you’ll 
lose  your  train.*  But  the  President  wanted  just  one  more. 
Well,  finally  they  got  docked  and  Gilder  runs  to  the  telegraph 
office  to  have  ’em  hold  the  Cape  train  at  Tremont  so  Cleveland 
could  connect  with  the  Fall  River  train  at  Middleboro. 

“Three  days  later  Cleveland  was  back  on  Buzzards  Bay. 
Captain  Ryder  says  to  him,  ‘You  were  terribly  wet  the  other 
night.  You  had  time  to  change  your  clothes  before  you  got  on 
the  train?’ 

“  ‘All  but  my  shoes,’  said  the  President. 

“  ‘Well,  that  wasn’t  too  bad.  You  could  change  ’em  on  the 
Fall  River  boat.’ 

“  ‘But  I  didn’t,’  replied  the  President.  ‘I  forgot  my  others, 
so  I  didn’t  take  them  off  all  night.  I  was  afraid  I  couldn’t  get 
them  on  in  the  morning.’ 

“How  Grover  Cleveland  loved  to  fish!”  explained  Scarlett. 
“Why,  whenever  he  got  any  new  fishing  tackle,  he’d  call  me 
into  his  cabin  to  look  at  it.  .  .  .  Knew  President  Grant  and 
Teddy  Roosevelt  almost  as  well. 

“You  remember  Thomas  B.  Reed,  don’t  you?  From  down  in 
Maine?  Speaker  of  the  House,  ‘Czar  Reed,’  they  called  him. 
Well,  one  night  on  the  Priscilla  he  had  a  party  of  five  with 
him  and  I  put  him  at  one  of  the  big  tables  seating  eight.  An  old 
colored  preacher  and  his  wife— black  as  my  shoes  they  were— 
come  into  the  dining  room.  Every  table  was  taken.  But  the 
old  preacher  spots  the  two  empty  chairs  at  Reed’s  table  and, 
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before  anybody  could  stop  them,  they  go  right  in  and  sit  down. 
And  Reed  was  just  as  nice  as  could  be.  Didn’t  act  surprised— 
introduced  the  parson  to  all  his  bigwig  friends  and  really 
seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

“Both  Morgans— Pierpont  died  last  year— have  been  regular 
Fall  River  Line  travelers.  ‘J.  P.’  went  over  with  us  just  last 
week.  The  old  man  smoked  the  biggest,  blackest  cigars  I’ve  ever 
seen.  Got  his  tobacco  from  some  special  place  in  Cuba;  had  his 
name  stamped  right  in  the  tobacco  on  every  cigar.  He  gave  me 
a  box  of  them  once.  They  were  so  damn  strong  I  could  only 
smoke  one  a  week.” 

“Mr.  Baxter,”  said  Gardner,  “I  am  sure  Mr.  Scarlett  is  giv¬ 
ing  you  an  insight  into  this  operation  of  the  railroad.  Our 
steamers  are  floating  clubs  catering  to  the  same  families  for 
three  and  four  generations.  But  there  are  no  exclusive  mem¬ 
bership  lists.  I  dare  say  on  this  providence  tonight  you  will 
find  newly  arrived  immigrants  and  regular  patrons  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria  or  the  St.  Regis.  This  Fall  River  Line  is  America, 
Mr.  Baxter!” 

Seaver  spoke  up  almost  before  the  Vice  President  was 
through  talking.  “That’s  just  it— the  Fall  River  Line  is  for 
everybody.  Mr.  Scarlett  has  been  talking  about  the  famous 
and  the  wealthy  people  whom  you  will  find  in  our  parlor  rooms 
every  night.  But  you’ll  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  United  States  in  the 
one  dollar  and  the  two  dollar  rooms.” 

Baxter  made  copious  notes  of  Fall  River  Line  facts  and  com¬ 
ments  contributed  by  the  officials  in  a  rapid-fire  discussion. 
From  Gardner  he  heard  about  Priscilla’s  dependability.  A 
check  of  her  logbook  for  several  consecutive  months  had  dis¬ 
closed  a  variance  of  but  eleven  minutes  in  the  time  of  her  pass¬ 
ing  the  Fall  River  steamer  sailing  in  the  opposite  direction;  nor¬ 
mally,  night  after  night  the  passing  time  was  as  exact  as  for  two 
crack  railroad  trains.  From  Seaver  and  Sargent,  Baxter  obtained 
an  impression  of  the  international  fame  of  the  service.  Seaver 
told  how,  in  1903,  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  Lon¬ 
don,  as  guests  of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston,  had  visited  the  United  States.  Main  points  of 
their  tour  were  Boston,  New  York,  West  Point,  Washington, 
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and  Niagara  Falls.  Lord  Denbigh  had  expressed,  on  behalf  of 
the  250  visitors,  a  wish  to  indulge  in  a  Rhode  Island  clambake 
and  to  sail  on  the  Fall  River  Line.  Escorted  by  their  Boston 
hosts  and  the  Newport  Artillery  Company,  filling  the  puritan 
with  martial  music®  plumed  headgear,  flashing  swords,  and 
colorful  capes,  their  voyage  had  been  unique. 

Sargent  was  reminded  of  the  Japanese  Round- the-World 
Party  on  the  providence  five  years  later.  The  fifty-seven  Japa¬ 
nese  bankers,  merchants,  and  educators  had  ended  the  United 
States  portion  of  their  20,000-mile  journey  with  a  trip  from 
Boston  to  New  York  via  the  Fall  River  Line  and  a  rail  trip  to 
Washington  to  meet  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  honor 
of  the  Mikado’s  subjects,  Sargent  prepared  special  dinner  and 
breakfast  menus  printed  in  Japanese,  which  proved  so  popular 
that  dozens  were  mailed  home  to  Nipponese  friends. 

Seaver  detailed  the  extra  services  which  the  Fall  River  Line 
had  included  as  part  of  the  passage  fare.  Orchestral  concerts 
had  been  a  daily  feature  since  Jim  Fisk’s  time.  When  the  Pris¬ 
cilla  joined  the  fleet  in  1894,  American  District  Telegraph 
Company  messengers  met  the  steamers  to  escort  unaccompanied 
lady  travelers.  When  the  commonwealth  entered  service  in 
1908,  a  public  stenographer  was  installed  to  assist  businessmen, 
and  a  library,  containing  the  newest  books,  was  available  to  all 
passengers.  Barber  and  valet  service  had  been  provided  for  as 
long  as  he  could  remember. 

Gardner  summed  everything  up  for  Coley  and  Baxter  by 
reading  a  clipping  from  the  Marine  Journal  of  June  3,  1905, 
hailing  the  arrival  of  the  new  providence  on  which  his  listeners 
were  lunching  nine  years  later: 

“The  success  of  the  Fall  River  Line  steamers  has 
been  phenomenal,”  read  Gardner  from  the  publica¬ 
tion.  “Built  for  high  speed,  to  run  through  all  weath¬ 
ers  in  blinding  snows  or  densest  fogs,  not  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  has  the  Line  met 
with  serious  disaster.  This  can  be  attributed  wholly 
to  their  faultless  construction  and  able  management. 

“We  doubt  if  the  Passenger  Department  knows  how 
large  a  patronage  the  Fall  River  Line  receives  during 
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the  years  from  mariners,  ex-mariners  and  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  marine  affairs,  for  the  reason  they  feel  much 
safer  than  in  making  the  trip  by  railway.  Nautical 
men  all  know  the  steamers.” 

f 

“Do  you  wonder,”  said  Gardner,  “that  we  get  a  letter  saying 
that  the  Fall  River  Line  is  ‘for  lovers,  for  children,  and  for 
everybody.'  ” 

Twenty  years  later,  R.  Harry  Pusch,  now  risen  to  General 
Passenger  Agent  of  the  New  England  Steamship  Company,  was 
cleaning  out  an  old  desk  in  a  Pier  14  storeroom.  He  came  to  a 
small  sealed  envelope  marked  in  F.  C.  Coley’s  familiar  hand 
“This  is  good— save.” 

Ripping  it  open  Pusch  found  a  yellowed  clipping  marked 
“Fall  River  Line  Journal ,  Feb.  1893” 

“On  a  recent  trip,  representative  of  every  Fall  River 
Line  voyage,  among  the  hundreds  of  passengers,  were 
three  statesmen,  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States, 
two  Governors,  three  capitalists,  two  leading  divines, 
ten  dramatic  and  musical  artists,  twelve  railroad  offi¬ 
cials  and  eight  journalists.  Truly  the  saloon  of  the 
Fall  River  Line  is  a  world  in  itself.” 

Pusch  turned  back  to  the  envelope  “This  is  good— save.” 
Recollections  of  his  early  days  with  the  Line  quickly  came 
and  went— the  steamers  sold  out  for  every  night  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance;  the  hundreds  sleeping  on  mattresses  in  the  thick-car¬ 
peted  saloon;  the  expectant  lines  at  the  Purser’s  window  when 
the  list  of  unclaimed  stateroom  reservations  was  called  out 
three  times  before  those  on  the  long  “waiting  list”  had  their 
chance  at  the  vacant  accommodations;  the  summer  double  serv¬ 
ice,  when  the  four  largest  passenger  vessels  on  the  Sound  all 
too  frequently  proved  inadequate  to  the  demand  for  space; 
the  constant  repetition  to  friends  and  friends  of  friends  “Sorry, 
but  we’ve  been  sold  out  for  Labor  Day  night  for  a  month. 

“Forty  years  ago— statesmen,  divines,  capitalists,  journalists— 
gee,  I  wish  they  had  listed  their  names.  I’m  wondering  how 
the  Priscilla’s  list  for  tonight  would  compare.  It’s  Thursday 


—sort  of  an  off  night-guess  I’ll  make  a  spot  check.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  our  travel  may  be  off  because  of  the  automobile,  the 
direct  line  to  Boston  and  the  better  train  service,  but  I’ll  bet 
our  quality  is  just  as  good.” 

Returning  to  his  private  office,  Pusch  asked  Miss  Hinche  to 
bring  him  Priscilla’s  stateroom  diagram  for  that  evening.  A 
quick  glance  and  exultation!  “I  can  match  Coley’s  list  before 
this  night  is  over  .  .  .  sure  can  .  .  .  Room  O,  Carlton;  Number 
346,  Waring;  347,  McNamee;  348,  Keigwin  .  .  .  Parlor  rooms 
on  the  gallery.  Number  42,  Pritchard;  43  unsold;  44,  Whitman. 
I’ll  list  what’s  here  and  watch  for  late  comers  with  Captain 
Billy  McDonald  at  the  gangplank.” 

At  five  o’clock,  the  genial  passenger  official  stood  chatting 
with  Captain  William  A.  McDonald  adjacent  to  the  blue- 
canopied  gangplank.  John  Zeto,  from  the  Vice  President’s 
office,  was  asking  the  Captain  to  hold  the  priscilla  for  ten 
minutes  to  accommodate  an  important  official  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  to  whom  a  messenger  was  bringing  a 
valuable  document.  “All  right,  Johnny. . . .  Hello,  Harry.  Nope 
we  don’t  need  any  pushing  tonight.  .  .  .  Good  evening,  Mr. 
Carlton,”  said  the  Captain  as  Newcomb  Carlton,  communica¬ 
tions  executive,  stepped  over  the  gangplank. 

“Harry,  do  you  know  who  this  is  coming  down  the  dock?” 
asked  the  skipper. 

“Well,  his  face  is  familiar,”  responded  Pusch  slowly. 

“You  ought  to  know  him.  He  owns  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.” 

“What!  .  .  .  Why,  ah,  .  .  .”  Pusch  caught  on,  “it  doesn’t  look 
like  the  King  of  England,  so  it  must  be  the  President  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company.” 

“That’s  just  who  it  is,  Harry.  That’s  Edward  Duffield,  he 
has  a  place  at  Little  Compton.  Of  course,  you  know  who  this 
is  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  sure,  it’s  Carleton  Ellis,  the  New  Jersey  inventor.  He’s 
a  priscilla  regular.  They  tell  me  he  holds  over  seven  hundred 
patents  and  works  like  Edison,  about  twenty  hours  a  day.” 

When  the  priscilla  whistled  her  way  out  into  the  busy  North 
River,  Pusch  ascended  to  his  desk  wearing  a  broad  smile.  On 
his  big  yellow  pad  he  wrote: 
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A  priscilla  Passenger  List— 1934 
Newcomb  Carlton,  President,  Western  Union 
Edward  Duffield,  President,  Prudential  Insurance 
Company 

Charles  S.  Whitman,  ex-Governor  of  New  York 
George  H.  Waring,  ex-Senator  of  Rhode  Island 
Perry  Belmont,  Newport  socialite 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin,  radio  preacher 
Canon  H.  Ayde  Pritchard,  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine 

Carleton  Ellis,  inventor 
Graham  McNamee,  radio  announcer 
Henry  S.  Wheeler,  Mayor  of  Newport 
Throwing  down  his  fountain  pen,  Pusch  said,  ‘‘Well,  1893, 
I  guess  that  will  hold  you!  The  saloon  of  a  Fall  River  Line 
steamer  is  still  a  world  in  itself!” 
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“LET  HER  GO  FOR  ALL  SHE’S  WORTH” 

Captain  Fred  Munroe  Hamlen,  master  of  the  priscilla, 
sauntered  up  New  York’s  West  Street  after  luncheon  aboard  his 
steamer.  Five  piers  beyond  his  own  on  this  sunny  June  day  in 
1924  there  was  great  activity,  a  carnival  atmosphere.  The 
“great  event  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines’’ 
had  become  reality.  That  evening  the  new  liner  boston,,  finest 
in  coastwise  service,  costing  nearly  $2,000,000,  was  making  her 
first  eastbound  trip,  New  York  to  Boston,  via  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  Captain  Hamlen  joined  the 
admiring  throng  filing  over  the  gangplank  for  the  boston’s 
afternoon  “open  house.”  Little  did  he  realize  that  six  weeks 
later  he  would  see  this  same  flag-bedecked,  glistening  white 
boston  under  vastly  different  circumstances;  that  his  thirty- 
year-old  Priscilla  would  be  hailed  as  the  “carpathia  of  Long 
Island  Sound.”  What  a  world  of  drama  lay  between  Hamlen’s 
role  of  spectator  in  June  and  saviour  in  July! 

Passenger  traffic  on  Long  Island  Sound  was  at  its  zenith  in 
1924.  The  New  Haven  Railroad’s  Sound  Lines,  known  as  The 
New  England  Steamship  Company,  had  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Company’s  Boston  Line  and  the  Colonial  Line,  New  York  and 
Providence,  as  powerful  competitors.  The  Eastern’s  “all-the- 
way-by- water  route,”  New  York  to  Boston,  originally  served  by 
the  flyers  harvard  and  yale  and  their  proud  successors,  bunker 
hill  and  Massachusetts,  attained  new  popularity  with  the 
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coming  of  the  de  luxe  sister  ships,  boston  and  new  york.  The 
New  England  Steamship’s  Fall  River  Line,  safe  and  dependable 
for  generations,  was  forced  to  operate  a  summer  “double  serv¬ 
ice,”  placing  the  four  largest  passenger  vessels  on  the  Sound  in 
service  at  one  time.  Their  New  Bedford  Line  was  served  by 
the  commodious  liners  city  of  lowell  and  Chester  w.  chapin. 
The  Colonial  Line,  another  rival  of  the  railroad-owned  New 
England  Steamship  Company,  operated  concord  and  Lexing¬ 
ton  daily  between  New  York  and  Providence.  The  New  Haven 
Railroad’s  Bay  State  Line,  served  by  Georgia  and  Tennessee, 
also  linked  Gotham  and  Rhode  Island’s  capital.  Thousands 
sailed  the  Sound  every  night! 

Monday  night,  July  21,  1924,  was  typical.  The  bulk  of  the 
mid-summer  travel  was  then  moving  eastward  to  the  New 
England  resorts.  Monday  was  normally  “light.”  Nevertheless 
the  new  boston  cast  off  from  India  Wharf  with  640  New  York- 
bound  overnight  passengers.  The  Priscilla  and  the  provi¬ 
dence,  sailing  from  Fall  River  some  three  hours  later,  were 
both  heavily  booked. 

As  usual,  hundreds  of  spectators  lined  the  banks  of  the  nar¬ 
row  Cape  Cod  Canal  when  the  brilliantly  illuminated,  high¬ 
sided  boston  glided  through  the  winding  cut-off.  Automobile 
horns  blared  in  salute,  to  be  acknowledged,  to  the  joy  of  the 
small  boys,  by  the  hoarse  whistle  of  the  nautical  newcomer. 
On  every  deck,  fore  and  aft,  travelers  lined  the  rails;  lively 
dance  music  wafted  shoreward  from  the  boston's  veranda  cafe. 
It  was  a  spectacle  dear  to  the  heart  of  Cape  Cod  natives  and 
sophisticated  outlanders. 

The  Priscilla  moved  out  of  Newport  toward  Point  Judith 
and  the  open  sea.  Her  great  whistle  boomed  warning  of  her 
moving  presence.  Fog  sheltered  the  harbor  lights  and  the 
beacons  at  Goat  Island,  Rose  Island,  Fort  Adams  and  Castle 
Hill.  Captain  Hamlen  had  known  many  such  nights  and  he 
expected  to  spend  all  of  this  one  in  ceaseless  vigil  in  Priscilla's 
pilot  house.  He  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when  the  fog 
lifted  unexpectedly  at  “The  Gull.”  Fog  gone.  Captain  Ham- 
len’s  chore  in  the  pilot  house  was  done  until  the  Priscilla 
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New  boston,  which  almost  foundered ,  July  1924.  In  World  War  II  she  was 

sunk  in  North  At' antic  convoy 


Captain  Fred  M.  Hamlen ,  who  raced 
the  Priscilla  through  fog  to  rescue 
480  from  the  boston 


William  H.  McCready,  Water  Tende, 
on  Priscilla’s  first  voyage ,  1894;  her 
Chief  Engineer ,  final  trip ,  July  1937 


priscilla  made  havoc  of  Fort  Michie  dock ,  May  1926 


Venetian-Gothic  main  lounge 


Upper-deck  grill  room 
(Italian  Renaissance ) 


Green- paneled  card  room 
(Adam  decorative  scheme) 


Main-deck  barber  shop 


commonwealth’s  interior 
represented 

seven  architectural  styles 


commonwealth,  designed  by  J.  Howland  Gardner ,  1908,  shown 
crowded  with  spectators,  International  Yacht  Race,  1930 


reached  Execution  Rocks  hours  later.  He  turned  to  the  steep 
stairway  and  found  the  Wireless  Operator,  flushed  and  excited, 
about  to  ascend.  “An  S.O.S.”  the  operator  blurted,  placing  a 
message  of  stark  terror  in  the  sea-hardened  hand  of  the  Fall 
River  Line  veteran.  Captain  A.  W.  Call  was  asking  immediate 
aid  for  the  new  boston,  sinking  two  and  one-half  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Point  Judith.  The  boston?  The  brand  new  boston? 
Rammed  by  a  tanker  .  .  .  sinking?  Good  God,  it  can’t  be!  Why, 
it  was  just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  on  her,  the  day  she  made  her 
first  trip  out  of  New  York.  Again  Hamlen  glanced  at  the  mes¬ 
sage—  S.O.S.— boston— abandoning  ship— two  and  one-half  miles 
southeast  of  Point  Judith.  Serious  business  lay  astern! 

Hamlen  rushed  back  to  the  pilot  house.  First  Pilot  Senior 
Grade  Justin  W.  Durfee  needed  but  a  glance  at  the  skipper’s 
face  to  know  that  something  was  amiss.  “Mr.  Durfee,  take  a 
good  departure.  Turn  about.  The  boston  is  sinking  off  Jude.” 

“What!  The  new  boston,  sir?” 

“Yes,  rammed  by  a  tanker.  Sparks  just  brought  an  S.O.S. 
from  Call.” 

Priscilla  swung  in  a  great  arc.  As  she  did  so  the  blanket  of 
fog  rolled  in  as  thick  as  before. 

Shortly  after  the  boston  left  the  honking  automobiles  astern 
and  emerged  into  Buzzards  Bay,  she  ran  into  light  fog.  At  Hen 
and  Chickens  Lightship,  west  of  New  Bedford,  the  fog  became 
thick.  Captain  Alfred  W.  Call,  stolid,  gray-haired  Yankee 
skipper,  ten  years  in  the  service  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
came  on  the  bridge.  Chief  Officer  A.  C.  Morton  was  on  watch. 
The  boston  was  proceeding  westerly  to  Point  Judith.  Shortly 
before  midnight  a  schooner  was  heard  somewhere  in  the  murk, 
and  Morton  ordered  the  passenger  liner  stopped.  The  danger 
of  collision  averted,  the  engine-room  telegraph  ordered  the 
steamer  slow  ahead.  In  a  few  minutes  an  unfamiliar  whistle 
screamed  on  the  port  side.  Captain  Call  and  his  subordinate 
strained  ears  and  eyes  because  the  whistle  seemed  perilously 
near.  The  unseen  steamer  blew  twice,  and  Captain  Call  an¬ 
swered  with  three  blasts  as  the  boston  quivered  in  response  to 
the  full-speed-astern  signal.  There  was  a  grinding  crash  as  a 
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dark  hull  knifed  into  the  spotless  white  side  of  the  new  boston. 
The  big  tanker  swift  arrow,  heading  from  the  ocean  into 
Narragansett  Bay,  had  struck  the  boston  abeam  on  the  port 
side,  ramming  her  bow  through  eight  staterooms,  leaving  a 
gaping  hole,  and  flooding  the  fireroom.  As  his  ship  had  been 
caught  broadside,  Captain  Call  knew  the  situation  was  pre¬ 
carious.  Grabbing  a  megaphone  he  hailed  the  swift  arrow, 
asking  her  to  stand  by  to  take  his  passengers.  Wireless  Opera¬ 
tor  Elmer  Walters  was  ordered  to  send  pleas  for  aid  crackling 
into  the  wooly  ether. 

At  the  shock  of  the  midnight  impact  terrified  passengers 
leaped  from  their  berths  and,  in  strange  and  partial  attire, 
raced  on  deck.  Those  located  on  the  port  side  saw  the  sicken¬ 
ing  sight  of  another  steamer’s  bow  thrust  into  the  side  of  their 
luxurious  craft.  As  she  pulled  out,  they  could  see  that  the 
boston  was  severely  damaged.  Because  the  fog  lay  thick  over 
the  water  little  else  could  be  observed. 

Captain  Call  ordered  “Abandon  ship,’’  and  the  boston’s 
officers  and  crew  sprang  into  action.  One  by  one,  the  boston’s 
twenty-six  lifeboats,  laden  with  dazed,  half-clad,  disheveled  pas¬ 
sengers,  went  overside.  The  oarsmen  sought  the  swift  arrow 
—their  only  haven  of  refuge. 

The  first  distress  messages  picked  up  ashore  caused  consterna¬ 
tion  in  Rhode  Island.  Garbled  accounts  had  the  Priscilla  and 
the  boston  involved  in  the  crash.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was 
established  that  the  swift  arrow  had  rammed  the  passenger 
liner  and  that  the  Priscilla  had  been  the  first  to  acknowledge 
boston’s  cry  for  assistance. 

Twelve  years  before,  the  lone  wireless  operator  of  the  Cun- 
ard  Line's  carpathia,  unlacing  his  shoes  preparatory  to  turning 
in,  had  heard  a  message  which  caused  his  head  to  throb  and  his 
pulse  to  pound.  The  titanic,  the  “unshakable  ship,”  on  her 
maiden  voyage  had  met  a  Titan  of  nature  in  mid-ocean. 
Through  the  air  came  the  amazing  news  that  the  titanic, 
ripped  by  an  iceberg,  was  sinking ,  with  some  2,400  passengers 
and  crew  aboard.  The  incredible  message  was  conveyed  to 
Captain  Arthur  H.  Rostron. 
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The  carpathia  was  a  fourteen-knot  ship.  Captain  Rostron  got 
every  particle  of  steam,  every  ounce  of  power  from  the  boilers; 
the  carpathia  worked  up  to  seventeen  knots.  Despite  peril 
to  herself,  she  raced  through  a  berg  filled  sea.  Captain  Rostron 
summoned  his  crew,  swung  out  his  lifeboats,  thought  of  every 
contingency  his  rescue  vessel  might  be  called  upon  to  meet. 

Now  Hamlen  faced  in  miniature  the  situation  which  had 
confronted  Captain  Rostron  in  1912.  Rostron  had  had  to 
make  a  700-mile  race  through  a  menacing  field  of  icebergs. 
Hamlen’s  forty-mile  rescue  dash  must  be  through  thick  fog  in 
especially  dangerous  waters.  The  carpathia’s  speed  going  to  the 
aid  of  the  titanic  had  been  increased  by  three  knots  over  what 
she  had  ever  done  before. 

Priscilla’s  First  Assistant  Engineer  Alexander  Purvis,  who 
had  come  on  watch  a  half-hour  before,  knew  that  the  fog  was 
thick.  Suddenly  he  sensed  that  the  priscilla  was  swinging  about 
in  the  swirling  waters  of  The  Race.  The  jingle  bell  sounded. 
The  voice  of  Captain  Hamlen  came  down  the  speaking  tube, 
“Mr.  Purvis,  we  have  an  S.O.S.  from  the  boston  at  Point  Jude. 
Let  her  go  for  all  she’s  worth.  Call  Chief  Brooks  and  all  your 
men.” 

“My  God— the  boston!  How  many  turns  shall  I  set  her,  sir?” 

“Turn  the  engines  as  fast  as  they’ll  go!” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Hamlen  then  called  First  Mate  Pedersen  and  ordered  all  the 
lifeboats  swung  out.  Chief  Steward  Scarlett  was  summoned, 
told  to  awaken  his  men,  and  to  prepare  coffee  and  blankets  for 
the  rescued. 

Old,  grizzled  Chief  Engineer  Peter  Brooks,  who  had  turned 
in  a  few  minutes  before,  came  stomping  into  the  engine  room 
in  response  to  the  unexpected  summons. 

“You  say  the  boston  ’s  sinking,  Alex?”  One  glance  at  the 
swiftly  revolving  cranks  was  enough.  “What  the  hell!  How 
many  turns?” 

“The  old  man  said,  ‘Turn  the  engines  as  fast  as  they’ll  go.’  ” 

“What!  As  fast  as  they’ll  go?  In  fog  like  this?  Heading  into 
Block  Island  Sound?  The  old  man  must  be  nervous  as  hell. 
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By  God,  he’d  better  know  what  he’s  doing!” 

“He  didn’t  sound  a  bit  flustered  when  he  called  down,  sir.” 

“Why,  Hamlen  hates  fog  more’n  most  any  skipper  I’ve  sailed 
with!”  exclaimed  the  Chief  Engineer. 

Wanting  personal  assurance  covering  the  extraordinary  “full 
speed  ahead”  order,  Brooks  called  the  pilot  house.  Hamlen 
answered.  “This  is  the  Chief.  How  many  turns  do  you  want, 
sir?” 

“Damn  it”  (when  Hamlen,  son  of  a  Methodist  preacher, 
swore,  it  was  news),  “I  told  Purvis  to  open  her  up— let  her  go 
for  all  she’s  worth.  Call’s  radio  says  they’ve  abandoned  ship; 
we’re  more  than  two  hours  away.  Turn  the  engines  as  fast  as 
they’ll  go!” 

“Yes,  sir,  I’ll  push  her  hard.  Just  wanted  to  be  sure  account 
of  the  fog.  Is  that  the  commonwealth  I  hear  blowing,  sir?” 

“Yes,  Chief— she’s  eastbound— we  were  just  passing  her. 
Geer’s  got  the  call  too.” 

As  Hamlen  turned  away  from  the  speaking  tube  to  give  his 
full  attention  to  precise  navigation,  words  of  a  favorite  hymn 
came  to  his  mind:  “Where  duty  calls  or  danger,  be  never  want¬ 
ing  there.” 

Chief  Engineer  Brooks  was  moved  to  superhuman  efforts  by 
voices  divine  and  human.  He  looked  out  of  the  pump  room. 
Fog,  fog,  fog— thick  as  he  had  ever  seen  it!  The  dire  plight  of 
helpless  women  and  children  tossing  about  in  tiny  lifeboats  on 
a  fog-covered  ocean  off  Point  Judith  of  all  places  required  no 
imagination.  A  voice  as  if  from  heaven  called  to  his  soul,  “Let 
her  go  for  all  she’s  worth.” 

Proximity  of  the  commonwealth  also  brought  a  far  less  hu¬ 
manitarian  picture  to  Brooks.  So  far  as  he  could  recall,  the 
commonwealth  and  the  priscilla  had  never  before  sailed  in 
the  same  direction  at  the  same  time.  The  larger  and  reputedly 
faster  Fall  River  Line  flagship  had  a  more  powerful  engine 
than  his  own  priscilla.  Captain  Edward  R.  Geer  was  admit¬ 
tedly  one  of  the  most  daring  mariners  in  the  annals  of  Sound 
steamboating;  the  commonwealth’s  Chief  Engineer,  John  V. 
Sheldon,  had  been  loaned  to  the  Government  during  the  World 
War  when  the  wrecked  engines  of  interned  German  vessels 
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were  being  repaired.  He’d  show  Geer  and  Sheldon  what  the 
priscilla  could  do! 

“Turn  the  engines  as  fast  as  they’ll  go!” 

How  fast  could  they  go?  Purvis  reported  the  stokers  in  the 
fireroom  were  putting  their  brawny  arms  and  backs  into  the 
task;  the  big  red  cranks  were  circling  at  a  little  better  than 
twenty-two  revolutions  a  minute;  soon  they  would  be  hitting 
twenty-three  turns. 

“Alex,  we  haven’t  pushed  her  so  hard  since  I  came  here  to 
take  Weed’s  place.” 

“I  don’t  think  she’s  been  opened  up  like  this  since  she  raced 
the  city  of  lowell.  My  God,  that  was  in  Pony  Weed’s  time,” 
responded  Purvis. 

“When  was  that?” 

“Long  time  ago,  Chief,  when  she  was  new.  I’ve  got  Pony’s 
old  book  in  the  desk  drawer;  it’s  always  been  kept  handy  .  .  . 
Here’s  the  page.  It  was  from  Execution  to  west  of  Bartlett’s 
Reef,  July  21,  1894. 

“Hm,  back  in  ’94.  .  .  Hey,  wait  a  minute  Alex  .  .  .  What 
was  that  date  again?”  the  Chief  asked  sharply. 

“July  2i,  1894.” 

“July  21— July  21!  Hell,  man,  that  was  thirty  years  ago 
tonight!  Well,  I’ll  be  damned!  ...  I  must  tell  the  old  man.” 

July  21,  1 894— priscilla,  new,  had  raced  for  the  “Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  of  the  Sound;”  July  21,  1924— priscilla,  mature,  raced 
through  impenetrable  fog  on  an  errand  of  mercy. 

“Let  her  go  for  all  she’s  worth!”  Twenty-three  turns,  twenty- 
three  and  a  half,  twenty-four,  twenty-four  and  a  half  turns 
Brooks  forced  out  of  the  priscilla.  The  whistle  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  also  speeding  to  the  rescue,  began  falling  astern. 

Although  Priscilla’s  crew  worked  quietly  in  swinging  out 
the  lifeboats  in  order  not  to  disturb  her  slumbering  passengers, 
a  few  dressed  and  came  on  deck.  “What’s  the  trouble?  Why 
are  we  going  so  fast?  Why  are  you  getting  the  lifeboats 
ready?” 

“There’s  an  accident  ahead,  sir.” 

“Good  Lord,  I’ve  never  seen  the  priscilla  go  like  this.  What 
if  something  gets  in  the  way?” 
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The  officer  was  silent. 

“What  if  we  hit  something?  Racing  like  this  we  haven’t  got 
a  chance,”  persisted  the  anxious  passenger. 

The  officer  shrugged  and  said  quietly,  “The  Captain  must 
take  that  chance.  There  are  people  out  in  lifeboats  up  ahead, 
sir.  I  understand  the  Boston  boat  has  been  sunk;  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  people  depend  on  us.” 

“Damn  it  all,  I  feel  uneasy.  ...  I  wish  he’d  slow  down.  .  .  . 
Why  you  can’t  see  a  thing.  .  .  .  How  does  the  Captain  know 
where  he  is  going?” 

“We  can’t  slow  down,  sir.  It’s  an  S.O.S.!  I  don’t  know  what 
word  they’ve  gotten  up  in  the  pilot  house,  but  when  she’s  being 
driven  like  this,  Captain  Hamlen  must  be  afraid  we  can’t  make 
it.  Every  minute  counts.  .  .  .  You  feel  uneasy?  How  do  you 
think  Captain  Hamlen  feels?  .  .  .  Sure,  there’s  a  bit  of  risk— 
we’ve  got  500  passengers  of  our  own.  In  fog  like  this  anything 
can  happen,  but  we  get  plenty  of  fog  on  this  run  and  Captain 
Hamlen  always  brings  us  through;  he’s  been  on  this  Line 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  There’s  nothing  to  worry  about. 
After  it’s  all  over,  you’re  going  to  be  glad  you  were  aboard 
tonight;  you’ll  have  something  to  tell  your  grandchildren. 
When  you  get  an  S.O.S.,  sir,— well,  there  just  ain’t  no  choice— 
you  got  to  go  I” 

“Here  comes  the  old  wagon,”  said  Captain  Geer  to  Pilot  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  McDonald  as  the  eastbound  commonwealth  neared 
The  Race  and  the  Priscilla  was  heard  approaching.  It  was  the 
usual  Fall  River  Line  “ship-to-ship”  time,  almost  a  half-hour 
after  midnight.  The  commonwealth’s  pilot-house  phone  rang. 
Geer  answered.  At  once  his  tall  figure  was  alert.  “What!  The 
boston?”  The  mariner  listened  intently  to  the  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire.  “Yep,  yep— O.  K.  Sparks,  send  this  mes¬ 
sage  to  Call— ‘Stand  by  prepared  to  take  our  line.’  That’s  right. 
.  . .  You’ve  got  it.  Send  it  right  off.” 

Geer  was  all  action  when  he  stepped  to  McDonald’s  side  at 
the  middle  window.  “Give  ’em  the  jingle  bell.  Tell  McQueen 
we’ve  got  an  S.O.S.— the  boston’s  been  rammed.  I  want  her 
hooked  up— at  least  two  more  turns.” 
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“Yes,  sir.” 

The  Captain  picked  up  the  phone  and  called  the  Wireless 
Operator.  “Anything  more?” 

Geer  learned  that  messages  were  crackling  all  over  Block 
Island  Sound.  The  boston’s  passengers  had  taken  to  the  boats; 
she  was  still  afloat,  but  her  fireroom  was  flooded;  the  tanker 
swift  arrow  was  standing  by  and  taking  aboard  passengers 
from  the  foundering  liner;  the  sister  ship  new  york  was  re¬ 
sponding  and  seemed  to  be  closest  to  the  stricken  vessel;  the 
priscilla  had  turned  about;  the  city  of  lowell  had  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  call;  the  lexington  had  also  picked  up  the  S.O.S.; 
the  westbound  providence  had  turned  about;  the  Plymouth 
was  responding. 

At  better  than  twenty  knots  priscilla  tore  through  the  fog 
past  Montauk’s  raucous  fog  siren  to  starboard  and  Watch  Hill’s 
signal  to  port.  The  commonwealh  was  so  far  astern  that  her 
whistle  could  barely  be  heard.  When  the  priscilla  neared 
Point  Judith,  Hamlen  said  to  Durfee,  “Let  her  go  East  3/4 
North  for  eight  minutes.  If  we  don’t  hear  the  steamer,  stop.” 
Just  before  the  eight  minutes  had  ticked  away,  the  men  on 
watch  heard  the  bell  on  the  swift  arrow.  Hamlen’s  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  boston’s  position  had  been  masterly;  his  navigation 
at  full  speed  in  fog  had  been  exact,  priscilla  was  first  of  the 
rescue  vessels  to  arrive!  She  had  made  the  run  in  one  hour 
fifty  minutes! 

Captain  Call,  Wireless  Operator  Walters,  and  a  skeleton  crew 
were  aboard  the  boston,  now  helplessly  drifting  without  lights 
or  steam  power.  Some  passengers— the  number  was  not  defi¬ 
nitely  known— had  been  killed  when  the  swift  arrow’s  prow 
had  demolished  staterooms.  The  boston  had  a  40-foot  hole  in 
her  port  side  and  was  down  by  the  head.  Most  of  her  lifeboats 
had  reached  the  swift  arrow,  but  many  had  been  unable  to 
find  the  tanker  in  the  fog.  Fortunately,  the  sea  off  Point  Judith 
was  smooth. 

The  new  york  was  heard  close  by;  she  was  having  difficulty 
locating  her  disabled  companion.  As  the  priscilla  ap¬ 
proached,  Operator  Walters  sent  a  dispatch,  “Be  careful  of 
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small  boats  on  starboard  side.  Our  condition  fair.”  On  Ham- 
len’s  order  the  Priscilla’s  operator  responded,  “Shall  we  send 
our  boats  at  once?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  radio. 

Four  of  Priscilla’s  lifeboats  were  lowered  into  the  ocean 
and  sent  to  the  nearby  swift  arrow.  Lifeboats  from  the  bos¬ 
ton  and  other  rescue  steamers,  which  had  converged  upon  the 
spot,  assisted  in  transferring  480  passengers  who  had  reached 
the  security  of  the  drab  swift  arrow  when  their  de  luxe  liner 
appeared  headed  for  the  ocean’s  bottom.  As  boat  load  after 
boat  load  came  alongside  the  priscilla,  the  distressed  travelers, 
to  whom  the  preceding  hours  seemed  a  hideous  nightmare, 
were  met  with  open-hearted  hospitality  which  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  them.  Chief  Steward  Scarlett  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  stood  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  welcoming  each  with  “Is 
there  anything  we  can  do  for  you?  Go  right  in  the  dining  room 
for  hot  coffee.”  By  4:20  A.  M.  the  transfer  of  nearly  500  of  the 
boston’s  passengers  and  crew  to  the  priscilla  had  been 
effected.  An  hour  later  the  priscilla  resumed  her  interrupted 
voyage  to  New  York  after  five  hours  packed  with  drama,  dan¬ 
ger,  and  deliverance. 

Edward  Redding  Geer,  third  generation  of  his  family  to 
command  Sound  steamers,  had  begun  his  seafaring  career  at  ten 
as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  Grand  Banks  fishing  schooner.  Two  years 
later  he  was  cook  on  a  Central  Vermont  freighter,  New  London 
to  New  York.  Gradually  he  worked  his  way  up  to  the  post  of 
pilot  on  the  Fall  River  Line.  Taking  a  leave  of  absence  for 
several  years,  he  became  known  in  practically  every  port  in  the 
world  as  master  of  H.  H.  Rogers’  fast  yacht  kanawha.  His 
subsequent  exploits  as  master  of  the  old  colony,  round  the 
Cape,  New  York  to  Boston,  in  opposition  to  the  harvard,  were 
constantly  recounted  by  the  waterfront  “Board  of  Directors” 
at  each  port.  Later  Edward  Geer  was  master  of  the  Fall  River 
Line’s  Plymouth,  and  in  1922,  upon  the  retirement  of  Captain 
Appleby,  he  became  Captain  of  the  gargantuan  common¬ 
wealth.  His  accomplishment  the  night  of  July  21,  1924,  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  marine  men. 
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Disdainful  of  the  fog,  Geer  ordered  the  commonwealth 
“full  speed  ahead”  when  the  boston’s  plea  for  assistance  was 
received.  As  he  approached  the  spot  where  he  believed  the 
boston  to  be,  cries  of  alarm  were  heard.  The  steamer  was 
immediately  stopped,  and  a  lifeboat  containing  38  survivors 
was  picked  up.  Navigating  carefully  to  avoid  running  down 
helpless  lifeboats,  Geer  searched  for  his  prize,  the  silent  and 
drifting  boston.  Wireless  messages  told  him  that  the  Priscilla 
was  receiving  the  rescued.  Inching  along,  he  finally  came  upon 
the  wallowing  liner.  Heaving  lines  were  tossed  to  Captain 
Call  and  Operator  Walters.  Geer  attempted  to  tow  the  dam¬ 
aged  steamer  to  nearby  Newport.  While  not  quite  as  large  as 
the  commonwealth,  the  new  liner’s  condition  made  her  un¬ 
manageable,  and  Geer  realized  that  his  attempt  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  But  Geer  was  not  licked! 

With  skill  and  dexterity,  though  the  expert  maneuvering 
required  two  hours,  Geer  brought  the  commonwealth  along¬ 
side  the  boston  and  lashed  her  to  the  commonwealth’s  side.  It 
was  a  daring  and  dangerous  feat!  There  was  still  doubt  that 
the  boston  could  remain  afloat.  The  swell  at  Point  Judith, 
even  with  a  smooth  sea,  caused  the  two  steamers  to  rub  against 
each  other;  the  weight  of  the  boston  was  a  terrific  strain  on  the 

COMMONWEALTH. 

Geer  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  grave  risk  he  had  voluntarily 
assumed.  If  the  boston  started  a  death  plunge,  her  benefactor, 
commonwealth,  would  be  sucked  under  with  her.  Geer  had 
no  illusion  about  that.  Deckhands  with  axes  were  stationed  at 
every  hawser  and  told  that  upon  them  was  the  issue  of  life  or 
death  for  the  hundreds  aboard  the  commonwealth.  At  a 
certain  whistle  signal  they  must,  in  a  matter  of  split  seconds, 
chop  through  the  thick  strands.  Naval  tugs  bobolink  and  teal 
had  arrived  from  Newport  and  gone  to  the  boston’s  wounded 
side.  They  assisted  in  towing  and  in  pumping  out  the  boston. 

As  the  big  side-wheeler  and  her  dead  burden  crept  slowly 
forward,  Geer  was  confronted  by  another  serious  problem. 
The  boston’s  steel  and  iron  work  was  deflecting  the  common¬ 
wealth’s  compass;  the  fog  was  thick  and  gave  no  indication  of 
lifting;  precise  navigation  was  an  absolute  necessity;  his  expert 
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seamanship  seemed  for  naught!  But  Geer  was  determined  the 
boston  would  be  beached  at  Newport. 

He  sent  a  wireless  message  to  Captain  Robert  M.  Robinson, 
asking  the  Plymouth  to  proceed  directly  ahead  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  picking  up  the  buoys  and  points  of  departure, 
and  whistling  signals  to  guide  the  towing  operation.  Captain 
“Bob”  Robinson  and  his  First  Pilot  Senior  Grade,  Norman  L. 
Strickland,  played  the  “leading  role”  in  the  coastal  drama.  The 
Plymouth  supplied  the  eyes  and  brain;  the  commonwealth 
and  the  naval  vessels,  the  brawn  for  the  most  unusual  marine 
procession  ever  seen  on  Narragansett  Bay.  The  Plymouth, 
prior  to  her  important  function  as  the  pilot  vessel,  had  taken 
130  boston  survivors  aboard.  At  Castle  Hill  Lighthouse  the 
fog  lifted.  Slowly  the  commonwealth  bore  the  half-sinking 
boston  around  Fort  Adams  and  beached  her  on  Newport  mud 
flats.  Leaving  the  crippled  liner  in  charge  of  the  Navy’s  tug 
bobolink,  the  commonwealth  steamed  to  Long  Wharf,  where 
an  immense  crowd  had  gathered.  Geer  had  gambled  and  won! 

Praise  for  the  Fall  River  Line  was  heard  on  every  hand.  All 
rescued  had  been  brought  ashore  by  Fall  River  liners.  The 
Priscilla,  making  one  of  the  fastest  runs  of  her  long  career 
under  hazardous  circumstances,  had  taken  480  survivors  to  New 
York.  The  providence.  Captain  F.  E.  Bunnell,  had  picked  up 
46  and  transported  them  to  New  York.  The  commonwealth 
and  the  Plymouth  had  pooled  their  resources  to  get  the  crip¬ 
pled  liner  into  Newport;  between  them  they  brought  168 
survivors  to  Fall  River.  Four  passengers  on  the  boston,  one 
of  them  a  bride  concluding  her  honeymoon,  had  been  killed  in 
their  staterooms  at  the  time  of  the  impact.  But  nearly  1,000 
persons  had  been  transferred  through  fog  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  without  mjury  to  a  single  one  of  them ! 

Modest  to  a  fault,  Captain  Hamlen  gave  credit  for  the  thrill¬ 
ing  rescue  to  Chief  Engineer  Peter  Brooks  and  his  men.  Geer, 
however,  filed  a  heavy  claim  against  the  competing  Eastern 
Steamship  Lines  for  salvaging  the  boston.  The  Fall  River  Line 
(New  England  Steamship  Company)  was  not  a  party  to  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  Geer  left  its  employ.  After  litigation,  Geer  was  awarded 
55,000,  a  small  fraction  of  the  sum  he  had  hoped  to  receive. 
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On  the  night  of  July  21,  1894,  the  new  priscilla  and  her 
rival,  the  city  of  lowell,  most  modern  of  the  then  Sound 
fleet,  had  hooked  up  in  a  classic  race.  Precisely  thirty  years 
later  the  priscilla  answered  a  distress  call  from  the  boston,  a 
Sound  liner  just  six  weeks  from  her  builders.  Under  the  lash 
of  necessity  and  at  the  command  of  her  veteran  Captain  to  “go 
for  all  she’s  worth,”  the  priscilla,  in  the  role  of  “the  car- 
pathia  of  Long  Island  Sound,”  had  exceeded  her  best.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  city  of  lowell,  also  wearing  her  years  lightly,  had 
sped  to  the  1924  disaster  scene  ready  to  render  assistance. 

Some  five  years  after  Captain  Call’s  S.O.S.  had  sent  the  pris¬ 
cilla  and  the  commonwealth  tearing  through  thick  fog  in  a 
deadly  race,  the  mid-summer  stars  looked  down  on  a  friendly 
test  of  speed  between  the  best  of  1894  and  the  toast  of  1924. 

The  priscilla  had  been  late  leaving  Newport.  As  she 
rounded  Point  Judith  Whistling  Buoy,  her  pilot-house  watch 
observed  the  lights  of  the  also  westbound  boston  off  Sakonnet 
Point.  The  boston,  with  a  stiff  schedule  to  meet,  was  traveling 
at  her  usual  fast  pace. 

At  The  Race,  prisctlla’s  First  Pilot  “Mike”  Ronan  called 
down  to  First  Assistant  Engineer  Purvis,  “The  boston ’s  astern. 
You  ain’t  going  to  let  her  pass  us  are  you?”  Chief  Engineer 
Brooks,  unconcerned  whether  Ronan  was  jesting,  resolved 
that  the  boston  should  not  pass. 

Priscilla  was  opened  up.  boston  slowly  gained.  Off  Hor¬ 
ton’s  Point  she  was  abreast  of  the  side-wheeler,  both  of  which 
were  throwing  great  bow  waves.  But  when  Stratford  Shoals’ 
flashing  white  light  was  left  astern,  priscilla  held  the  lead  and 
was  gradually  widening  it,  even  though  boston  had  been 
speeded  up.  At  Execution  Rocks,  when  Captain  Hamlen  took 
over  the  middle  window,  priscilla  was  miles  ahead. 

Could  “the  old  wagon”  travel  when  ordered  to  “go  for  all 
she  was  worth?”  Captain  J.  Cleveland  Geer,  master  of  the  city 
of  lowell  in  1894;  his  son,  Captain  Edward  R.  Geer,  master 
of  the  commonwealth  three  decades  later;  Captain  Allred 
W.  Call,  of  the  boston  in  1924,  and  his  successor,  Captain 
Robert  H.  Allan,  of  1929,  would  thunder  in  the  affirmative. 
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“SEE  WHAT  YOU’VE  DONE  TO  MY  SHIP!” 

The  Rhode  Island  attorney  was  bitterly  disappointed.  A 
steady  rain  all  morning  had  washed  out  the  New  York  baseball 
game,  thus  spoiling  Memorial  Day  holiday  plans.  Long  after 
the  umpire  had  been  expected  to  cry  “Play  ball!”  the  skies 
gave  the  first  indication  of  clearing.  By  the  time  he  and  his 
wife  reached  the  Fall  River  Line  pier,  for  the  return  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  sun  was  shining.  “Well,  at  least  we’re  going  to  have 
a  very  pleasant  night,”  the  jurist  remarked. 

Holiday  over,  it  was  Eastward,  Ho!  Some  600  were  return¬ 
ing  to  New  England  aboard  the  priscilla.  May  31,  1926.  A 
last-minute  rush  of  merrymakers  “doing  New  York”  held  the 
steamer  five  minutes  beyond  the  5:30  o’clock  scheduled  de¬ 
parture.  Despite  the  dreary  day,  visibility  was  good  when  Cap¬ 
tain  Hamlen  rang  the  bell  to  send  the  big  wheels  revolving,  and 
First  Pilot  Senior  Grade  Durfee  guided  the  Priscilla's  high 
white  prow  into  the  North  River. 

Great  Captain’s  Island  lying  offshore  close  to  the  New  York- 
Connecticut  dividing  line  was  passed  at  7:371^.  Ten  minutes 
later  First  Pilot  Junior  Grade  Ronan  sounded  the  whistle; 
the  Priscilla  “had  run  into  fog.”  Captain  Hamlen  came  into 
the  pilot  house  and  checked  that  the  course  lay  East  to  make 
the  horn  on  Eaton’s  Neck.  Priscilla’s  engine  had  been  turning 
at  20.6  revolutions  per  minute.  Hamlen  ordered  “fog  speed,” 
or  20  turns. 
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Forty  minutes  later  the  Priscilla  made  the  green  buoy  off 
Eaton’s  Neck,  on  the  Long  Island  shore.  The  Captain  and 
Pilot  heard  the  Eaton’s  Neck  fog  signal. 

“East  14  South’’  ordered  Ronan. 

“East  1/4  South,  sir,”  repeated  Quartermaster  Tim  Herlihy, 
helmsman  on  the  Fall  River  Line  since  1883. 

A  half-hour  later  the  fog  lifted  momentarily.  “I  see  Stratford, 
sir,”  said  Ronan. 

“We’re  in  our  usual  position,  half-mile  to  the  southard  of  it. 
What’s  the  time,  Mr.  Ronan?” 

“9:04,  sir.” 

“Good.  East  1/4  North  to  Faulkner’s  Island,”  said  the  skip¬ 
per.  The  fog  shut  in  again. 

“East  1/4  North,”  Ronan  to  Herlihy. 

“East  14  North,  sir,”  acknowledged  the  Quartermaster. 

One  hour  and  twenty-four  minutes  later  Faulkner’s  Island, 
off  Guilford  was  heard. 

“East  1/4  North  for  twenty  minutes,”  said  Hamlen. 

Ronan  passed  the  order  to  Herlihy  and  looked  into  the  com¬ 
pass  a  few  seconds  later  to  verify  that  the  proper  course  was 
being  steered. 

“What  is  your  time,  Mr.  Ronan?”  asked  Hamlen. 

“Eighteen  minutes,  sir.”  In  a  few  seconds  Priscilla’s  mighty 
whistle,  which  had  sounded  regularly  from  beyond  Captain’s 
Island,  hurled  its  defiance  to  the  murk. 

“It’s  now  twenty  minutes,  sir,”  reported  Ronan  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain. 

“East,  thirty  minutes  to  Cornfield  Buoy,”  ordered  the  Cap¬ 
tain. 

Silence,  broken  only  by  the  regular  sounding  of  Priscilla’s 
whistle  and  a  steamer  in  the  distance,  was  terminated  by  a 
pilot-house  conference. 

“Do  you  hear  the  Cornfield  bell  buoy,  Mr.  Ronan?” 

“No,  sir.  We’ve  run  twenty-eight  minutes,  sir.” 

“Stop  her,”  ordered  Hamlen. 

Thirty  seconds  later,  the  Captain,  straining  his  ears  for  the 
buoy  which  the  elapsed  time  told  him  should  be  heard,  com¬ 
manded  “Slow  ahead.” 
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“I  hear  the  bell  buoy,  sir,”  reported  Bow  Watchman  Patrick 
Delaney  to  the  pilot  house. 

“Yes,  I  hear  it  abeam  on  our  starboard  side,”  agreed  Ham- 
len.  “Do  you  hear  it,  Mr.  Ronan?” 

“I  don’t  hear  the  bell  buoy,  sir,  but  I  hear  the  lightship.  We 
must  be  between  the  buoy  and  the  lightship,  sir.  It’s  11:18, 
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sir. 

“I  think  we’re  in  good  position,  Mr.  Ronan.  On  account  of 
the  flood  tide  set  her  East  y4  South.  We  should  make  the  Gull 
in  about  fifty  minutes.” 

“East  34  South,  sir,”  repeated  the  Pilot  before  transmitting 
the  course  to  Herlihy. 

Forty-three  minutes  later  Delaney  reported  to  the  pilot 
house:  “I  hear  the  Gull  pretty  well  ahead,  sir.” 

“All  right,”  came  the  answer  from  the  steamer’s  nerve 
center. 

Ronan  stopped  the  Priscilla,  listening  carefully.  “The  Gull 
sounds  pretty  near  ahead,  sir.  We’ve  run  just  forty-three  min¬ 
utes  from  Cornfield  Buoy,  sir.”  The  navigating  officers  con¬ 
ferred.  Hamlen  turned  to  Quartermaster  Herlihy,  “East  by 
North.” 

“East  by  North,  sir.” 

Ronan  sent  the  Priscilla  ahead  under  one  bell.  Herlihy  put 
the  wheel  to  starboard.  Mere  seconds  later,  before  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  could  get  her  on  course,  Hamlen  and  Ronan  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  shock  of  their  long  experience  on  the  Sound. 
There  was  a  thunderous  grinding;  the  priscilla  seemed  to  be 
having  convulsions  as  she  jarred  heavily  and  listed  a  bit  to  port. 
Ronan  pulled  the  bells  and  the  jingle  for  full  speed  astern.  As 
the  big  gong  clanged  below,  there  was  an  ear-splitting  crashing 
and  smashing  of  timbers  dead  ahead. 

What  had  happened?  The  mighty  jolt  indicated  to  the  pilot 
house  that  the  steamer  had  struck  something  on  the  turn  of  the 
bilge.  But  what  was  this  terrific  racket  ahead?  No  steamer, 
either  under  way  or  at  anchor,  had  been  heard.  How  could 
there  have  been  a  collision?  Had  there  been  two  distinct  col¬ 
lisions  or  just  one?  Even  in  the  darkness  Hamlen  and  Ronan 
each  comprehended  the  astonishment  on  the  face  of  the  other. 
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Nor  was  the  mystery  solved  by  the  shout  from  the  bow. 
Bow  Watchman  George  A.  Rowland,  grandson  of  the  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  most  famous  skipper,  third  generation  of  his  celebrated 
nautical  family  to  serve  on  her,  had  relieved  Delaney  an  in¬ 
stant  before  the  crash.  He  called  to  the  pilot  house  that  the 
priscilla  had  struck  a  dock  and  that  her  jackstaff  had  broken 
off  and  fallen  on  the  forecastle.  Struck  a  dock?  Where?  But 
there  was  double  trouble.  The  engine  room  reported  that  the 
steamer  had  evidently  run  over  a  reef  or  rock  and  that  her 
starboard  paddlewheel  appeared  to  be  badly  damaged.  Reef? 
Dock?  Hamlen  was  nonplused. 

He  switched  on  the  big  searchlight  atop  the  pilot  house. 
It’s  rays,  fighting  their  way  through  the  thick  fog,  disclosed  a 
wharf  some  300  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide.  The  Captain  had 
never  seen  it  before.  Two  or  three  men,  apparently  soldiers, 
were  observed  running  toward  it.  Soldiers?  In  an  instant  the 
Captain  had  the  answer.  Fort  Michie! 

“We’ve  touched  off  Great  Gull.  Mike,  how~did  we  ever  get 
so  far  to  the  southard?’’ 

“I  haven’t  the  faintest  idea,  sir!” 

But  there  was  no  time  for  the  distressed  Captain  to  ponder 
how  the  steamer  had  so  unexpectedly  fetched  up.  Hamlen  told 
First  Mate  Pedersen  to  put  out  lines  to  hold  the  priscilla  at 
the  wharf.  First  Pilot  Senior  Grade  Durfee,  Bow  Watchmen 
Rowland  and  Delaney  were  dispatched  to  take  soundings  to 
confirm  Hamlen’s  belief  that  the  priscilla  was  afloat.  Chief 
Engineer  Brooks  was  ordered  to  investigate  the  extent  of  the 
hull  damage  and  to  report  immediately  if  the  steamer  was 
making  water.  Sound  liners  and  shore  stations  learned  of  the 
Priscilla’s  plight  when  a  wireless  message  sped  to  the  Merritt, 
Chapman  and  Scott  Company  at  nearby  New  London: 

“Send  tug  to  Great  Gull.  Ashore.  S.S.  priscilla. 

Hamlen,  Master.” 

Chief  Steward  Scarlett  was  in  his  cabin  near  the  dining  room 
when  the  steamer  struck.  Immediately  he  went  below  to  rouse 
his  crew.  Then  he  ascended  the  great  staircase  to  the  grand 
saloon  where  he  found  the  Assistant  Steward,  John  Phillips, 
already  reassuring  startled  passengers.  Several  women  in 
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kimonas  and  men  in  pajamas  or  with  trousers  hastily  pulled 
over  their  sleeping  garments  had  rushed  from  staterooms  to 
learn  if  there  was  danger.  From  staterooms  opening  on  the 
deck,  heads  came  poking  out  into  the  fog  as  apprehensive  in¬ 
quiries  were  directed  at  men  in  uniform.  Scarlett,  Phillips, 
and  the  men  on  watch  began  chanting,  “There  is  no  danger. 
You  may  go  back  to  bed.  The  steamer  has  struck  a  dock  and 
is  now  tied  up  at  that  dock.  Everything  is  all  right.”  The 
momentary  excitement,  especially  in  the  men’s  cabin  below 
decks,  quickly  subsided. 

Many  of  the  passengers,  kept  awake  because  of  the  foghorns, 
and  fully  aroused  by  the  impact,  dressed  and  left  their  state¬ 
rooms.  Their  anxiety  gave  way  to  confidence  when  they  saw 
the  steamer  at  the  wharf.  The  Rhode  Island  attorney,  who 
had  predicted  a  pleasant  evening  when  leaving  New  York,  com¬ 
pletely  forgot  the  home  runs  he  had  hoped  to  see;  the  novel 
experience  of  a  near-shipwreck  proved  rather  enjoyable.  A 
Massachusetts  judge  was  plainly  disturbed  because  his  newly 
replaced  watch  crystal  had  been  smashed  to  bits  when  the 
collision  flung  his  vest  against  the  stateroom  wall.  Several 
young  ladies  from  Newport  began  a  bridge  game. 

But  “everything  was  not  all  right”  below,  as  Hamlen  soon 
learned  from  Chief  Engineer  Brooks.  The  Chief  was  washing 
up  prior  to  going  off  watch  when  he  heard  a  terrifying  rumble 
below  his  feet.  Fie  rushed  back  into  the  engine  room  and  heard 
the  starboard  wheel  strike  as  she  was  backing.  The  Chief  held 
up  his  hand,  directing  Second  Assistant  Engineer  Dwyer  to 
stop  the  engine  just  as  one  bell  to  stop  came  from  the  pilot 
house.  Brooks  immediately  went  to  the  speaking  tube  and 
told  Captain  Hamlen  the  engine  was  disabled.  His  report  was 
met  with  silence  as  thick  as  the  outside  atmosphere. 

When  the  great  wheel-house  door  was  swung  open,  Brooks 
stood  aghast.  The  100-ton  wheel  was  crumbled  as  if  it  was 
cardboard!  The  jenny— nettle  pin  was  broken  off,  two  or 
three  big  steel  buckets  were  mangled,  and  several  arms  badly 
bent.  Brooks,  Purvis,  and  Dwyer  were  surveying  the  damage 
when  Captain  Hamlen  rang  down,  asking  if  the  Priscilla 
could  be  backed.  “The  starboard  wheel  is  wrecked.  We  cannot 
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move  her,  sir,”  replied  the  Chief  testily. 

After  Purvis  examined  the  hull,  Brooks  reported  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain  that  there  were  four  or  five  small  leaks  in  the  fireroom 
between  the  forward  and  after  bulkhead.  One  big  crack  in  the 
electric  room,  some  twenty  inches  long,  was  stopped  with  pine 
plugs.  Other  than  the  wheel,  apparently  damaged  by  the  rock 
when  backing,  the  priscilla  had  suffered  no  damage  affecting 
the  vessel’s  safety. 

Assured  by  wireless  that  aid  was  on  the  way  through  the  fog 
from  nearby  New  London,  Hamlen  trudged  below  to  the  en¬ 
gine  room.  He  met  a  decidedly  ill-humored  Chief  Engineer. 
At  the  approach  of  the  chastened  mariner,  Brooks’s  exasperation 
came  close  to  the  breaking  point.  Waving  toward  the  demol¬ 
ished  red  wheel  he  said  angrily  to  the  skipper,  “Here,  sir— look 
at  that.  See  what  you’ve  done  to  my  ship!’’  My  ship?  The 
Chief  Engineer’s  ship?  Was  she  not  Hamlen’s  ship?  As  Brooks 
grimly  held  the  spotlight,  the  mariner  looked  into  the  wheel 
enclosure.  He  shook  his  head  sadly  but  said  nothing.  Shortly, 
Hamlen  was  back  in  the  pilot  house. 

With  the  coming  of  dawn  the  fog  lifted.  Hamlen  and  his 
officers  got  their  first  real  glimpse  of  the  damage  the  priscilla 
had  done  to  the  United  States  Government  wharf.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  great  plow  had  run  through  a  portion  of  the  dock.  Sev¬ 
eral  large  concrete  blocks  weighing  16  tons  each  had  been 
moved  two  feet;  1 8-inch  timbers  had  been  splintered  like 
matchwood.  Superintendent  of  Marine  Construction  Berry 
remarked  upon  viewing  the  wreckage,  “It’s  a  good  thing 
the  priscilla  didn’t  go  up  to  the  fort.’’  Loss  of  some  white 
paint  and  the  snapped-off  jackstaff  was  the  sole  evidence  of 
Priscilla’s  bow  having  been  in  a  collision. 

Within  a  short  time  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  mojave  and 
tugs  elmer  a.  keeler  and  alert  arrived  at  the  scene.  Soon  the 
elmer  a.  keeler  had  the  big  Sound  liner  under  tow  and 
brought  her  to  the  company’s  dock  at  New  London.  On  the 
way  announcement  was  made  that  all  passengers  would  be 
served  breakfast  without  charge.  Several  simply  asked  for 
coffee  and  rolls.  “You  may  have  anything  you  wish,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  courteous  waiters.  Captain  Hamlen  and  Chief 
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Steward  Scarlett  passed  from  table  to  table  chatting  with  the 
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passengers  and  making  certain  that  all  were  provided  for  amply. 
At  New  London  a  special  train  conveyed  the  passengers  to 
Providence  and  Boston.  The  priscilla  was  towed  to  Hoboken 
for  repairs,  and  the  providence  took  her  place. 

Aground  at  The  Gull!  Memories  flooded  back  over  Quarter¬ 
master  Herlihy  as  the  priscilla  lay  snugged  at  an  unexpected 
port  of  call.  Thirty-one  years  before  he  had  been  Quartermas¬ 
ter  of  a  Fall  River  Line  steamer,  the  puritan,  which  had 
grounded  in  fog  close  to  this  spot,  this  same  Great  Gull  Island. 

If  Captain  Baylies  Davis  had  only  called  the  Third  Assistant 
Engineer  into  consultation!  Herlihy  rolled  back  the  years  to 
another  foggy  night.  He  had  found  himself  standing  in  the 
puritan's  pantry  enjoying  a  midnight  snack.  Third  Assistant 
Engineer  Charles  Baurhyte  was  there  also. 

“Where  are  we?”  asked  the  engineer. 

“We  haven’t  passed  the  Gull  yet.’’ 

“Oh  yes,  Tim,  sure  we  have.  I  can  tell  when  we  reach  the 
quick  water;  the  engine  always  slows  down  when  we  get  to 
The  Race.’’ 

“Well,  the  old  man  couldn’t  hear  Little  Gull.  Our  time 
showed  we  should  be  there.  Cap’n  Sanders  thought  he  heard 
the  Gull,  but  the  old  man  says  ‘Naw,  Cap’n  Sanders,  ’tain’t 
the  Gull;  it’s  a  fishin’  boat  blowin’  her  horn.  Turn  ’er  around; 
we’ll  have  to  go  back  ’n  try  it  again.’  ’’ 

Baurhyte  had  been  correct.  The  puritan  had  actually 
passed  Little  Gull  Light,  but  for  some  reason  it  could  not  be 
heard.  Captain  Davis  had  turned  back.  On  his  second  attempt 
to  pick  up  this  most  important  light  the  puritan  suddenly 
rammed  her  nose  against  rocks. 

Herlihy  thought  of  the  pronounced  changes  he  had  seen  in 
thirty  years.  Just  a  few  minutes  before  Captain  Hamlen  had 
sent  a  wireless  message  summoning  aid.  Back  in  November, 
1895,  Captain  Davis  had  blown  the  distress  signal  for  four  long 
hours.  In  desperation  the  Captain  had  given  First  Officer  Benja¬ 
min  Nichols  a  compass  and  sent  him  in  a  lifeboat  some  ten 
miles  across  the  Sound  to  New  London  to  spread  the  alarm. 
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A  second  contrasting  vision  came  to  the  veteran  Quartermas¬ 
ter  when  the  tug  elmer  a.  keeler  took  the  priscilla  in  tow 
for  New  London.  The  puritan  had  gone  hard  on;  she  could 
not  be  budged.  Freight  had  been  unloaded;  the  water  had 
been  blown  out  of  the  boilers,  but  still  the  puritan  would 
not  come  off.  Some  from  the  wrecking  company  said  she 
would  be  a  total  loss.  Not  Superintendent  Stephen  A.  Gardner; 
his  faith  that  the  big  steamer  could  be  saved  never  wavered. 
Even  days  later  when  the  combined  efforts  of  three  tugs  and 
the  Line’s  freighters  city  of  brockton  and  city  of  taunton 
failed,  Captain  Gardner  said,  “She’ll  come  off!’’  Eventually, 
through  the  efforts  of  George  Peirce,  she  did. 

As  Herlihy  lived  over  again  that  thrilling  night  on  the  puri¬ 
tan  he  recalled  that  the  priscilla  was  then  but  one  year  old, 
the  marvel  of  that  day.  He  remembered  that  Fred  Hamlen, 
now  his  Captain,  had  begun  his  Long  Island  Sound  career  as  a 
Bow  Watchman  under  this  same  Baylies  Davis  on  the  old 
providence  in  1887.  Yes,  old  Tim  had  been  around  a  long 
time.  Aground  at  the  Gull— twice!  Only  memory  was  left 
of  that  1895  event— Baylies  Davis  had  long  since  died;  the 
puritan  had  gone  to  the  boneyard. 

Following  the  usual  practice,  the  United  States  Steamboat 
Inspectors  at  Providence,  Captain  R.  B.  Clark  and  Richard 
F.  Bailey,  conducted  an  investigation  a  week  after  the  ground¬ 
ing.  Captain  Hamlen  and  all  officers  on  watch  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  as  well  as  a  number  of  passengers  were  summoned 
to  appear.  Voluminous  testimony  was  taken  as  to  weather 
and  tide  conditions,  courses  steered,  engine  speeds,  and  the 
handling  of  the  steamer  after  the  grounding.  The  only  ex¬ 
planation  Captain  Hamlen  could  offer  for  the  accident  was 
that  an  unusually  strong  southerly  set  of  the  tide  had  forced 
the  steamer  into  shoal  water. 

A  week  later  a  second  summons  came  to  Captain  Hamlen. 
The  Inspectors  charged  that  he  had  violated  Article  16  of  the 
Pilot  Rules  for  Inland  Waters  by  navigating  the  priscilla  at  “a 
speed  in  excess  to  a  moderate  rate.”  It  was  made  clear  that  the 
Inspectors  made  no  criticism  against  Captain  Hamlen  because 
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of  any  action  in  navigating  the  Priscilla,  in  grounding  her,  or 
for  any  operation  after  the  grounding.  The  sole  charge  was 
that  Hamlen  navigated  the  priscilla  at  an  “excessive  speed 
during  fog  between  certain  points  at  certain  times.”  The  trial 
greatly  interested  every  steamship  master  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  Article  16,  referred  to  in  the  charge,  read: 

“Every  vessel  shall  in  fog,  mist,  falling  snow  or  heavy 
rainstorms,  go  at  a  moderate  speed,  having  careful 
regard  to  the  existing  circumstances  and  conditions.” 

Up  and  down  the  coast  from  New  York  to  Boston  the  masters 
and  pilots  argued  through  the  long  night  watches,  “What  is 
moderate  speed?” 

At  the  trial  held  in  Providence  on  June  23,  1926,  it  was 
brought  out  that  Captain  Hamlen  had  reduced  the  Priscilla’s 
speed  from  20.6  revolutions  to  20  per  minute  when  fog  shut  in 
on  the  night  of  May  31;  that  20  turns  gave  the  priscilla  a 
15-knot  speed;  that  20  turns  was  the  Priscilla’s  “fog  speed” 
and  had  been  consistently  used  as  such  for  twenty  years  by 
Captains  Williamson,  Elijah  Davis,  Baylies  Davis,  Appleby, 
Rowland,  Chase,  and  Nickerson;  that  Priscilla’s  highest  speed 
under  forced  draught  was  20  knots;  that  her  schedule  could  be 
maintained  with  a  speed  of  17  knots  or  less;  that  at  15  knots  she 
could  be  stopped  dead  in  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet. 

Henry  M.  Hewitt,  Hamlen’s  attorney,  calling  attention  to 
the  Captain’s  record  in  saving  1 50  passengers  when  the  Colonial 
Line  steamer  concord  caught  fire  off  Watch  Hill  and  his  re¬ 
markable  run  two  years  before  when  the  boston  was  rammed 
by  the  swift  arrow,  summed  up  the  veteran  mariner’s  defense 
in  part: 

“Captain  Hamlen  testified  that  when  the  fog  shut 
in  he  ordered  the  engines  operated  at  20  revolutions 
per  minute.  It  was  his  judgment,  based  on  his  long 
years  of  experience  in  navigating  the  priscilla,  that, 
when  the  engines  were  turning  20  revolutions  per 
minute,  his  vessel  was  under  such  control  as  would 
enable  him  to  comply  with  the  law  as  to  moderate 
speed  to  prevent  collision.  ...  In  defense  of  Captain 
Hamlen’s  judgment  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
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priscilla  is  a  side-wheel  steamer,  with  tremendous 
power  to  stop  and  back,  greater  than  that  given  by  any 
other  type  of  vessel  propelling  machinery.  On  the 
night  in  question  the  priscilla  was  navigating  the 
open  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  not  the  congested 
waters  of  any  river  or  harbor. 

“In  the  pilot  house,  Pilot  Michael  F.  Ronan  was  on 
duty  with  Captain  Hamlen  and  Quartermaster  Tim¬ 
othy  F.  Herlihy  was  steering.  A  veteran  of  many  years 
experience,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  and  capa¬ 
ble  wheelsman  employed  on  vessels  navigating  these 
waters.  While  Captain  Hamlen  and  Pilot  Ronan  had 
every  confidence  the  correct  course  was  being  steered, 
the  course  was  checked  by  Pilot  Ronan  as  was  custom¬ 
ary. 

“There  is  no  fog  signal  of  any  kind  on  Great  Gull 
Island,  which  is  about  eleven  miles  from  Cornfield 
Buoy,  the  last  point  of  departure,  and  bears  East  by 
South  from  that  buoy,  or  only  one-quarter  of  a  point 
south  of  the  vessel’s  regular  course. 

“That  the  tidal  conditions  were  unusually  strong 
was  recognized  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Local  In¬ 
spectors  in  their  findings  in  the  case  of  the  steamer 
Washington  irving  and  the  tug  moran  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  June  1,  within  nine  hours  of  the  Priscilla’s 
grounding. 

“There  are  numerous  court  decisions  that  ‘moder¬ 
ate  speed’  does  not  mean  slow  speed,  reduced  speed, 
half  speed  or  two-thirds  speed. . . . 

“The  Fall  River  Line  steamers  are  commanded  and 
officered  by  men  who  entered  the  service  as  boys  and 
have  spent  their  lives  navigating  the  waters  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  captains  have  an  average  service 
with  the  Line  of  38  years;  the  pilots,  24  years.  It  is 
stressed  that  the  Fall  River  Line,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  promote  safety  at  sea,  has  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  judgment  and  ability  of  Captain  Hamlen. 

“The  Board  is  asked  to  find  that  the  charges  against 
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Captain  Hamlen  are  not  substantiated  and  that  they 
be  dismissed.” 

Nevertheless,  the  Board  suspended  Captain  Hamlen’s  license 
for  fifteen  days,  and  the  pilot-house  discussions  on  the  question 
“What  is  moderate  speed?”  began  afresh. 

Captain  Hamlen  commanded  the  priscilla  eastbound  on 
the  evening  of  Friday,  November  5,  1926;  westbound  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night.  However,  “Old  Nassau”  was  largely  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  steamer.  Hundreds  of  Princeton  students  went  to 
Cambridge  via  the  Fall  River  Line  in  anticipation  of  seeing  the 
Tiger  lick  his  football  chops  after  battering  and  crunching 
John  Harvard.  When  the  Princetonians,  upon  arrival  in  the 
Bay  State,  were  presented  the  “scurrilous”  football  issue  of  the 
Harvard  Lampoon,  the  intense  rivalry  between  the  historic 
universities  became  as  bitter  as  a  Kentucky  mountain  feud. 
Princeton  rolled  up  a  terrific  score  against  the  Crimson.  The 
offended  Tiger’s  roars  could  be  heard  from  Provincetown  to 
Salem. 

Hamlen  noted  in  the  logbook  for  the  trip  to  New  York  that 
the  night  was  clear  and  the  sea  smooth.  In  every  other  respect 
the  voyage  was  rough  and  the  night  wild.  A  few  exuberant 
Princetonians,  in  the  flush  of  victory,  tested  the  Priscilla’s  fire 
hose,  measured  the  height  of  each  splash  as  furniture  was  flung 
overboard,  and  otherwise  treated  the  noble  maiden  priscilla 
rather  shamefully.  It  was  the  last  Harvard-Princeton  football 
game  anyone  was  to  see  for  several  years.  Because  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  engendered,  athletic  relations  between  the  ancient  rivals 
were  promptly  severed. 

As  the  kindly,  white-haired  mariner  viewed  the  pranksters’ 
depredations,  he  was  heard  to  remark,  “See  what  you’ve  done 
to  my  shipl” 
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BREAD  AND  CORN  FLAKES 

Priscilla  discharged  her  passengers  and  freight  at  Fall  River 
on  the  morning  of  November  20,  1929.  She  sailed  for  Newport, 
there  to  lay  up  at  the  Repair  Shops  for  winter  overhauling. 
When  the  huge  ship  was  safely  moored  at  South  Dock,  a  digni¬ 
fied,  white-haired  man,  torn  by  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
stepped  ashore.  Captain  Fred  M.  Hamlen  was  home  from  the 
sea  after  fifty-two  years. 

Forty-two  of  those  years  had  been  spent  in  the  employ  of  the 
Fall  River  Line.  In  May,  1877,  the  Methodist  preacher’s  lad 
had  shipped  as  a  cabin  boy  on  the  southern  cross  out  of  Bos¬ 
ton  with  ice  for  Batavia,  capital  of  Java.  In  the  next  decade, 
cabin  boy  to  captain,  the  far  flung  ports  of  the  world  became  as 
familiar  as  his  native  Cape  Cod  heath.  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong,  Manila,  the  Clyde,  ’Frisco,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Cape  Horn— he  knew  them  all.  When  the  sugar-loaded 
bark  rambler  was  wrecked  on  a  coral  reef  in  the  China  Sea, 
Hamlen  and  the  crew,  rowing  desperately  toward  a  distant 
lighthouse,  were  without  a  drop  of  drinking  water  for  several 
days.  At  twenty-five  Fred  Hamlen  was  the  master  of  the  brig 
manson.  New  York  to  Africa,  trading  in  palm  oil,  dyewood,  and 
coffee,  in  exchange  for  American  trinkets  which  had  the  natives 
rolling  their  eyes  in  ecstacy.  On  an  African  voyage  he  con¬ 
tracted  a  strange  fever  and  was  gravely  ill  for  several  months. 
His  father,  then  serving  a  Fall  River  congregation,  strongly 
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urged  him  to  give  up  long  voyaging.  The  young  mariner 
followed  the  parental  advice  and  became  Bow  Watchman  on 
the  Fall  River  Line  under  Captain  Baylies  Davis. 

Forty-two  years  later,  hailed  as  “the  squarest  man  who  ever 
commanded  a  Sound  steamer,”  he  idled  across  the  Priscilla’s 
gangplank,  leaving  behind  the  record  of  a  midnight  run 
through  dense  fog  to  rescue  the  boston’s  passengers,  a  thrill¬ 
ing  chapter  in  the  annals  of  American  seamanship. 

The  day  before  he  retired  Hamlen  calculated  that  he  had 
sailed  a  total  of  nearly  3,000,000  miles  between  Fall  River  or 
New  Bedford  and  New  York  in  his  New  England  Steamship 
Company  service.  Doubtless,  he  ran  about  one-tenth  of  that 
distance.  Whether  it  was  the  sheer  joy  of  docking  the  liner  or 
merely  a  nervous  habit,  Captain  Hamlen  never  walked  pom¬ 
pously  from  the  Priscilla’s  pilot  house  to  the  bridge  amidships 
as  had  Captain  Rowland.  He  ran  every  step  of  the  way. 

Hamlen’s  vacant  post  on  the  Priscilla  was  assumed  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Daniel  Barrett,  who  had  come  to  that  steamer  as  First 
Pilot  Senior  Grade  upon  the  death  of  Albert  Rowland  in 
1918.  Nostalgia  swept  over  the  veterans  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Barrett’s  appointment.  The  genial,  bashful  Irishman 
had  served  for  several  trips  as  Priscilla’s  skipper  upon  the 
abrupt  retirement  of  Captain  Rowland.  The  elements  had  not 
taken  kindly  to  the  sudden  absence  of  the  venerable  Rowland 
from  the  Priscilla’s  middle  window.  They  kicked  up  an  awful 
fuss  that  first  night.  The  Priscilla  in  the  interim  command  of 
Dan  Barrett  was  subjected  to  one  of  the  fiercest  poundings  she 
had  ever  taken  off  Point  Judith. 

Despite  his  occasional  exasperation  with  the  parent  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  evidenced  by  his  pungent  com¬ 
ment,  “Don’t  see  why  the  New  Haven  needs  sivin  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents  when  the  United  States  needs  only  wan,”  Barrett  had  a 
deep  love  for  the  service.  The  Fall  River  Line  had  been  his  only 
employer.  He  served  as  the  Priscilla’s  Captain  for  three  years. 
Upon  the  death  of  Captain  Robert  M.  Robinson,  Barrett,  as 
senior  captain,  was  promoted  to  the  flagship  commonwealth. 

It  was  neither  ships  nor  sealing  wax  but  shoes  which  termi¬ 
nated  Barrett’s  career  as  a  salt  of  the  Sound.  The  mariner. 
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apparently  unknowingly,  was  suffering  from  diabetes.  A  new 
pair  of  shoes,  pinching  his  foot,  caused  an  infection  for  which 
he  did  not  seek  medical  attention.  Despite  the  severe  pain,  a 
pronounced  limp,  and  a  gaunt  appearance,  the  Captain  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  he  was  ill  enough  to  take  time  off  from 
his  nightly  runs.  Finally  he  was  forced  to  bed.  The  doctor 
took  one  look  at  his  ailing  extremity  and  said,  “To  the  hos¬ 
pital.” 

“You  ain’t  gwan  to  cut  off  my  leg?”  pleaded  the  skipper. 
The  medical  man  was  evasive. 

Plaintively  came  the  words,  “Doc,  the  commonwealth  can’t 
have  a  wan-legged  Captain.”  Gently  the  news  was  broken 
to  the  seafarer.  The  leg  must  be  amputated  in  the  morning. 

Captain  Daniel  Barrett  died  in  his  sleep  that  night! 

Captain  William  A.  McDonald  became  the  Priscilla’s  com¬ 
mander  when  Barrett  was  elevated  to  the  commonwealth. 
He,  too,  had  spent  his  entire  seafaring  career  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  After  four  years  service  as  Bow  Watchman  and  Quar¬ 
termaster,  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  Pilot  in  1903.  Ap¬ 
proximately  thirty  years  later,  indicative  of  the  long  experi¬ 
ence  required  of  Fall  River  Line  mariners,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  then  thirty-eight  year  old  priscilla,  still  the 
second  largest  steamer  operating  between  New  York  and  New 
England. 

While  the  Fall  River  Line  was  forced  to  operate  a  “double 
service”  (two  steamers  in  each  direction  nightly)  during  the 
summer  months  from  1919  to  1928,  there  were  unmistakable 
signs  that  the  historic  Line  faced  a  constantly  diminishing 
traffic.  When  Henry  Ford  put  the  nation  on  wheels,  the  high¬ 
way  became  the  direct  competitor  of  the  water-way.  Carbon 
monoxide  fumes  may  not  have  been  as  salubrious  as  the  “blown 
sea  air”  featured  in  Fall  River  Line  advertising,  but  velocity 
was  the  mood  of  the  day.  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  wrote  that 
the  Fall  River  Line  was  “an  adventure  in  beauty,”  but  sub¬ 
limity  was  far  too  leisurely  for  the  post-war  generation.  Over¬ 
night  steamboats?  Too  slow!  People  wanted  to  get  there  fast. 
Massive  motor  trucks  began  the  transportation  of  freight,  ef- 
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fecting  store  door  delivery.  The  Fall  River  Line  was  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  a  railroad  which  was  particularly  vulner¬ 
able  to  highway  competition  because  of  the  short-haul  character 
of  its  business. 

While  the  Fall  River  Line  directly  served  the  large  Massa¬ 
chusetts  industrial  city  which  gave  it  its  name,  and  Newport, 
Rhode  Island’s  naval  base  and  vacation  resort,  the  bulk  of  its 
passenger  traffic  prior  to  1907  had  moved  to  and  from  Boston. 
Establishment  of  the  direct  New  York-Boston  steamship  service 
had  little  effect  at  the  outset.  For  nine  summers  the  “all-the- 
way-by-water”  Metropolitan  Line  route  lay  around  Cape  Cod’s 
crooked  elbow.  Frequent  delays  due  to  fog  and  storm  made 
that  337-mile  service  generally  unattractive  to  businessmen. 
Persons  susceptible  to  seasickness  shunned  the  turbulent  cir¬ 
cling  of  the  Cape. 

But  in  1916  an  engineering  feat  gave  impetus  to  the  ascend¬ 
ency  of  the  Metropolitan  Line.  The  Cape  Cod  Canal  was  com¬ 
pleted,  eliminating  70  miles  of  dangerous  passage  and  enabling 
the  bunker  hill  and  the  Massachusetts  to  make  the  through 
run  in  1314  hours.  Proudly  the  Metropolitan  Line  announced, 
“The  great  express  passenger  steamships  bunker  hill  and 
Massachusetts  are  now  using  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  on  their 
daily  trips  between  New  York  and  Boston,  thus  offering  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  all-the-way-by-water  routes  in  the 
world.’’  Discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  a  canal  across  the  Cape 
had  engaged  Massachusetts  since  Governor  Bradford  and  his 
Pilgrims  had  established  a  portage  at  Bourne  to  “avoyd  dean- 
gerous  shoulds.’’  As  early  as  1808  the  value  of  a  canal  in  the 
event  of  war  had  been  recognized.  At  length  plans  for  its 
construction  were  completed  by  a  private  company,  and  on 
June  22,  1909,  August  Belmont,  President,  turned  the  first 
shovelful  of  earth.  Captain  J.  W.  Miller  left  the  executive  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Fall  River  Line  to  direct  building  of  the  Bay  State 
“ditch.”  He  took  Captain  Edward  R.  Geer  with  him.  By 
1914  the  Canal  was  open  for  the  use  of  small  vessels.  In  May, 
1916,  Captain  Geer  piloted  the  Massachusetts  through  the 
Canal,  inaugurating  the  outside  line’s  new  “cutoff”  service. 
Geer  acted  as  Superintendent  of  the  Canal  until  February, 
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1917,  when  he  returned  to  the  Fall  River  Line  as  commander 

Of  the  PLYMOUTH. 

Despite  the  convenience  and  scenic  attractiveness  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  the  Fall  River  Line  received  a  respite  in  effective 
competition  for  Boston  passengers  with  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  World  War.  The  popular  Boston  “express 
liners”  were  taken  over  by  the  Navy,  and  the  Eastern  Steam¬ 
ship’s  “Down  East”  coastal  steamers  Belfast  and  camden,  with 
more  limited  accommodations,  took  over  the  summer  Boston 
service.  In  1924  the  Eastern’s  big  new  liners  boston  and  new 
york  came  on  the  Long  Island  Sound-Cape  Cod  Canal  run 
and  immediately  made  sharp  inroads  in  the  Fall  River  Line’s 
through  traffic. 

The  New  Haven  Railroad,  in  the  midst  of  a  financial  crisis, 
realized  that  steps  would  have  to  be  taken  to  improve  its 
premier  marine  service.  Its  financial  resources  would  not  per¬ 
mit  the  building  of  new  steamers  although  projected  ones  had 
actually  been  designed  by  Warren  T.  Berry,  Albert  Haas,  and 
the  staff  at  Newport.  Accordingly,  during  the  winter  of  1926, 
the  four  Fall  River  Line  passenger  steamers  were  equipped  with 
huge  tanks  and  elaborate  piping  systems  to  provide  hot  and 
cold  running  water  in  every  stateroom.  The  cost  of  the  major 
improvement  was  reputed  to  be  a  half-million  dollars. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  agitation  for 
its  sale  to  the  Government  as  a  military  necessity  was  begun. 
In  1927  the  United  States  purchased  the  Canal.  Seven  years 
later  a  great  development  program,  costing  $30,000,000,  was 
inaugurated.  The  narrow  “cutoff”  was  widened  and  deepened, 
thus  permitting  the  New  York-Boston  steamers  to  use  it  even 
during  fog  or  gale.  From  inception  the  direct  Boston  steamers 
had  been  operated  May  to  November  only;  in  1927  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Line  announced  that,  “because  of  persistent  public 
demand,”  its  Old  Dominion  Line  steamers  Robert  e.  lee  and 
george  Washington  would  provide  winter  passenger  service 
between  Gotham  and  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Fall  River  Line  was  finished  as  the  major 
water  route  to  The  Hub! 

About  a  month  before  Captain  Hamlen  berthed  the  priscilla 


for  the  last  time  and  retired  to  his  Taunton  home,  the  financial 
“explosion”  hit  Wall  Street.  On  October  29,  1929,  some  16,- 
000,000  shares  were  dumped  on  the  market  at  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  The  panic  was  on.  Banks,  railroads,  and 
many  leading  corporations  faced  severe  readjustments.  Fac¬ 
tories  and  offices  closed;  unemployment  spread  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Years  before  the  financial  crash  of  1929,  the  textile  indus¬ 
try,  backbone  of  the  Fall  River  Line’s  freight  traffic,  had  begun 
to  move  southward  from  New  England. 

The  widespread  and  long  continuing  unemployment  dimin¬ 
ished  passenger  traffic.  Early  in  1933  it  was  estimated  that 
12,000,000  people  were  out  of  work.  The  interstate  bus  be¬ 
came  the  most  economical  form  of  transportation  at  the  very 
time  family  budgets  required  deep  cutting.  The  buses  of  as 
many  as  a  dozen  bus  lines,  one  operated  by  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  itself,  sped  over  the  highways,  linking  New  York 
with  Providence  and  Boston.  The  through  bus  fare  between 
New  York  and  Boston  on  occasions  dropped  to  as  low  as  $1.50. 

Twice  before  the  depression  had  settled  down,  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  had  been  on  the  brink  of  financial  collapse. 
In  1935  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  loan  to  the  New 
Haven.  The  railroad  filed  a  reorganization  petition  with  the 
Federal  Court  under  Section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  The 
permanence  of  the  Fall  River  Line  through  the  terms  of  the 
New  Haven’s  ninety-nine  year  lease  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad 
in  1893  had  never  been  questioned  before  the  railroad’s  forced 
reorganization  in  1935.  However,  after  the  receivership,  the 
New  Haven  disaffirmed  its  lease  with  the  Old  Colony  Railroad. 

J.  Howland  Gardner,  whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  the 
building  and  operation  of  safe  ships,  became  President  of  the 
railroad’s  New  England  Steamship  Company  about  the  time 
President  Hoover  first  announced  to  his  countrymen  “pros¬ 
perity  is  just  around  the  corner.”  But  the  tide  was  ebbing; 
the  gold  which  lay  in  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  had 
been  extracted.  More  and  more  the  railroad’s  accountants 
posted  red  figures  against  the  operations  of  the  Sound  Lines. 
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Talented  officials  of  the  steamship  service,  notably  Frank  J. 
Wall  and  R.  Harry  Pusch,  were  quietly  promoted  to  important 
executive  positions  in  the  railroad,  and  Pier  14  knew  them 
no  more.  In  January,  1931,  the  railroad  discontinued  its  Bay 
State  Line,  a  daily  passenger  and  freight  service  between  New 
York  and  Providence.  For  one  hundred  and  seven  years  the 
placid  Connecticut  River  had  seen  the  New  York  and  Hartford 
steamboats  come  and  go  via  Long  Island  Sound.  Late  in  1931 
they  disappeared,  never  to  return.  Disheartened  by  the  pros¬ 
pects  facing  his  beloved  Fall  River  Line,  Gardner  retired  in 

1933,  and  J.  H.  Lofland  came  to  the  New  England  Steamship 
Company  as  General  Manager. 

Depression  or  no,  there  were  loyal  thousands  who  always 
said,  “Fall  River  Line,”  to  the  ticket  agent  when  business  or 
pleasure  took  them  to  New  England.  Even  in  “bad  times”  the 
steamers  were  frequently  sold  out  to  special  parties.  In  March, 
1930,  the  retinue  of  rooters  following  Fall  River’s  famous  soccer 
team  to  New  York  was  so  great  that  the  priscilla  had  to  be 
placed  in  commission  in  addition  to  the  Plymouth.  On  that 
occasion  priscilla  won  notoriety  of  a  local  nature  when  she 
snapped  a  hawser  in  backing  from  the  Newport  Repair  Shops 
to  sail  for  Fall  River.  A  strong  wind  swept  her  out  into  the 
harbor,  and,  when  anchors  were  dropped  to  halt  her  swing,  the 
power  cable  between  Newport’s  Government  Landing  and  the 
Torpedo  Station  was  snagged  and  severed.  When  the  Inter¬ 
national  Yacht  Races  were  held  off  Rhode  Island  in  1930  and 

1934,  the  commonwealth  and  the  priscilla  transported  hun¬ 
dreds  overnight  from  New  York,  picking  up  additional  throngs 
of  yachting  enthusiasts  at  Fall  River  and  Newport  the  next 
morning.  R.  C.  Stanley,  who  succeeded  Pusch  as  the  Line’s 
General  Passenger  Agent,  successfully  promoted  several  summer 
seasons  of  popular  “Mayflower  Tours”  which  induced  thou¬ 
sands  to  visit  the  historic  shrines  and  vacation  resorts  of  New 
England.  The  Fall  River  Line  Washington  Tours  for  students 
had  been  a  New  England  institution  for  decades.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1933,  when  1,100  New  England  agents  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company  came  to  New  York  to  attend 
a  convention,  the  Fall  River  Line  was  selected  as  the  trans- 
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portation  medium.  The  commonwealth  brought  the  big 
party  to  New  York;  the  Priscilla  returned  them  to  New  Eng¬ 
land;  the  providence  provided  service  for  the  hundreds  of 
regular  travelers  on  those  nights.  For  this  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  “cruise”  the  commonwealth  served  3,100 
meals.  Under  the  masterful  organization  perfected  by  Chief 
Steward  Jack  O’Connell,  1,200  broiled  steaks  were  served. 

Technically,  its  own  steamer  lines  had  always  been  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  They  were  so  regarded 
by  the  “anti-steamboat”  fraternity  in  the  parent  organization. 
However,  the  policy-makers  had  called  them  “feeders”  and  rec¬ 
ognized  that  they  performed  a  function  which  the  railroad  could 
not.  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and  Newport  were  not  on  the 
direct  rail  line  from  New  York.  Fall  River’s  geographical  lo¬ 
cation  made  it  a  logical  gateway  to  southern  New  England. 
Rail  connections  to  Boston,  Taunton,  Cape  Cod,  New  Bedford, 
from  which  port  the  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  steamers 
operated,  and  Newport  were  convenient.  Because  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Lines  operated  a  New  York-Boston  service  and  the 
Colonial  Line  steamers  sailed  nightly  between  New  York  and 
Providence,  the  railroad  justified  its  control  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Steamship  Company.  Indeed,  in  1930  when  the  Colonial 
Line,’  owned  by  Frank  M.  Dunbaugh,  the  railroad’s  most  per¬ 
sistent  and  successful  competitor,  demanded  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  compel  the  New  Haven  to  discontinue 
its  recently  re-established  Providence  Line  passenger  service, 
the  railroad  strenuously  resisted  the  attempt.  At  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  hearings  in  New  England  and  New  York,  shippers  and 
traffic  organizations  almost  unanimously  testified  that  rail  con¬ 
trol  of  the  eight  Sound  Lines  forming  the  New  England 
Steamship  Company  was  in  the  public  interest.  The  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission’s  decision  was  favorable  to  the 
railroad.  Five  years  later,  however,  the  New  Haven’s  policy 
in  relation  to  its  water  lines  was  completely  changed. 

In  1936,  the  Eastern  railroads  were  ordered  to  slash  their 
coach  fares  from  three  and  six-tenths  cents  to  two  cents  a  mile. 
The  New  Haven  vigorously  protested  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission’s  decision.  However,  in  common  with 
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other  roads,  it  soon  benefited  by  a  heavy  increase  in  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  and  a  substantial  gain  in  passenger 
revenue.  For  the  first  time  in  years  the  rail  fare  between  New 
York  and  Boston  was  lower  than  the  combined  fare  and  mini¬ 
mum  stateroom  rate  on  the  Fall  River  and  Boston  lines.  The 
low  fares,  implemented  by  modern,  stream-lined,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  coaches  and  faster  rail  schedules,  sharply  decreased  the 
passenger  traffic  on  all  the  Sound  steamers— rail-owned  and 
independently  operated  alike.  Night  after  night  in  the  winter 
months  the  big  Fall  River  steamers  had  fewer  passengers  on 
board  than  the  number  of  men  in  the  crew.  To  the  veteran 
steamboat  men  that  situation  was  unbelievable. 

Accordingly,  early  in  1937  the  Trustees  of  the  bankrupt  New 
Haven  Railroad  applied  to  the  Federal  Court  in  New  Haven 
for  permission  to  discontinue  the  Providence  and  New  Bedford 
Lines  of  the  New  England  Steamship  Company.  No  possi¬ 
bility  of  abandoning  the  Fall  River  Line  was  indicated.  Judge 
Carroll  C.  Hincks  approved  the  railroad’s  request.  The  Fall 
River  Line,  supreme  since  1847,  was  the  only  rail-owned  pas¬ 
senger  service  left  on  the  Sound! 

More  than  any  other  factor,  a  canal,  isl4  m^es  long,  con¬ 
necting  Bay  and  Bay,  was  actually  responsible  for  killing  the 
ninety-year-old  Fall  River  Line!  When  the  link  joining  the 
waters  of  Buzzards  Bay  and  Cape  Cod  Bay  was  first  opened, 
there  were  many  New  Haven  Railroad  officials  who  believed 
that  the  commonwealth  and  the  Priscilla  should  operate 
through  it  direct  to  Boston  during  the  summer  months.  The 
time-saver  was  hardly  more  than  a  respectable  ditch— narrow, 
winding,  encumbered  with  low  drawbridges,  and  bedeviled  with 
racing  tides.  It  was  felt  by  the  Fall  River  Line  technical  men 
that  the  broad  side-wheelers  could  not  safely  make  the  narrow 
Canal,  and  the  idea  died  aborning.  However,  in  1927,  when 
the  Canal  was  deepened,  widened,  and  the  three  bridges  span¬ 
ning  it  were  elevated,  the  discussions  concerning  Fall  River 
Line  use  were  resumed.  Albert  F.  Haas,  Superintendent  of  the 
Newport  Shops,  was  insistent  that  the  side-wheelers  could 
navigate  safely  through  the  cutoff.  Some  other  officials  did 
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not  see  it  that  way.  Many  an  experienced  traveler  said,  “I  use 
the  Fall  River  Line  going  to  New  York  because  I  like  the  ships, 
the  service,  and  the  on-time  arrival,  but,  brother,  deliver  me 
from  that  ungodly  getting  out  of  bed  before  breakfast  at  Fall 
River!  When  I  go  to  Boston  I  go  on  the  Eastern.”  The  Fall 
River  Line’s  eastbound  Boston  traffic  constantly  diminished. 

In  June,  1937,  the  Priscilla,  having  complied  with  new 
safety  standards  required  by  the  Government  following  the 
morro  castle  fire,  was  ready  to  leave  Newport  for  dry  dock. 
Labor  trouble  closed  the  New  York  ship  yards.  What  to  do? 
“Send  her  to  Simpson’s  Dry  Dock  at  Boston,”  proposed  Haas. 
“And  through  the  Canal,”  he  added  for  good  measure. 

The  Priscilla  made  history  on  June  17  and  June  19,  1937. 
For  ninety  years  the  Fall  River  Line  had  been  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  route  between  New  York  and  Boston,  yet  a  Fall  River 
Line  steamer  in  active  service  had  never  entered  the  port  of 
Boston.  For  forty-three  years  the  lovely  priscilla  had  safely 
transported  millions  of  people  who  bought  Fall  River  Line 
tickets  reading  “New  York  to  Boston,”  although  to  the  waters 
of  Boston  she  herself  was  a  stranger.  The  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
through  which  glided  the  nightly  “Boston  boat,”  had  sapped 
the  vitality  of  the  rugged  old  Fall  River  Line. 

On  Thursday  morning,  June  17,  the  priscilla  left  Newport 
shortly  after  9  o’clock.  Captain  William  A.  McDonald,  Pilots 
Durfee  and  Pettersen,  and  the  Boston  Pilots  Joseph  I.  Kemp 
and  Henry  A.  Foote  were  in  her  pilot  house.  The  crew  of 
Brenton’s  Reef  Lightship  rubbed  their  eyes  in  astonishment 
because  the  priscilla  did  not  continue  south  to  Point  Judith 
but  turned  sharply  eastward. 

What  strange  sight  was  this?  Wardens  on  the  mid-day  tour 
of  duty  in  the  high  fire  watch  tower  and  the  bridge  tenders 
on  the  New  Haven  Railroad’s  nearby  massive  lift  span  at 
Buzzards  Bay  saw  a  tall,  white,  black-masted  side-wheeler  in  the 
outer  reaches  of  the  Canal  pointing  her  prow  Bostonward. 
“priscilla”  and  “Fall  River  Line,”  they  read  as  she  slowly 
steamed  between  the  sandy  banks  separating  woodlands  and 
marshes.  Captain  McDonald,  above,  and  Chief  Engineer  Mc- 
Cready,  below,  watched  carefully  as  the  priscilla  moved  grace- 
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June  1937— priscilla  confounded  the  skeptics  by  passing  easily  through  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal.  She  was  the  widest  vessel  of  any  type  to  have  done  so 


Octobei  1927  Pounded  by  heavy  seas ,  which  crippled  her  engine,  the 
commonwealth  was  forced  to  anchor  off  Point  Judith,  awaiting  assistance 


Engine  room  of  commonwealth;  Chief  Engineer  John  McQueen.  Her 
double-inclined  compound  engine  developed  indicated  horsepower  of  12,000 


fully  at  10  revolutions  per  minute  through  the  S-shaped  marine 
short-cut.  Captain  Kemp  said  no  wider  ship  had  ever  nego¬ 
tiated  the  Canal.  The  equally  successful  return  voyage,  Boston 
to  Newport,  was  completed  two  days  later. 

No  one  aboard  the  steamer  or  rushing  to  the  banks  of  the 
Canal  that  Saturday  afternoon  when  shouts  went  up  that  a 
Fall  River  steamer  was  going  through  realized  that  a  heroine 
was  making  a  triumphal  but  tragic  exit  before  the  curtain  was 
rung  down  on  denouement.  Who  could  possible  foresee  that 
one  month  later  this  same  Priscilla,  so  proudly  confounding 
the  doubters  by  her  effortless  passage  through  hitherto  re¬ 
stricted  waters,  would  be  held  a  prisoner  by  her  once  loyal 
crew,  who  surrendered  to  her  owners  only  when  the  larder  was 
reduced  to  bread  and  corn  flakes? 

Abandonment  of  the  New  England  Steamship’s  Providence 
Line  service  caused  major  readjustments  in  Fall  River  Line 
personnel.  While  handling  the  smaller  vessels  city  of  lowell 
and  Chester  w.  chapin  as  a  matter  of  preference,  Captains 
Ollweiler  and  Avery  had  seniority  over  Captain  McDonald 
and  Captain  Norman  L.  Strickland  of  the  commonwealth. 
Therefore,  “Fearless  Phil”  Ollweiler  became  skipper  of  the 
Priscilla,  and  Captain  Frank  H.  Avery,  master  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  McDonald  and  Strickland  dropped  back  to  the 
rank  of  First  Pilot  Senior  Grade.  One  of  the  finest  tributes 
ever  paid  to  any  Sound  mariner  was  the  action  of  the  colored 
crew  of  the  Priscilla  when  they  heard  that  a  shift  in  captains 
was  to  be  made.  They  drew  up  a  resolution  praising  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  “every  degree  of  tolerance  consistent  with  good 
discipline”  and  concluding  with  the  striking  words:  “While 
Captain  McDonald  has  yielded  the  command  of  the  bridge,  he 
still  commands  our  deep  respect  and  affection.” 

While  the  future  was  beginning  to  cloud  for  the  Fall  River 
Line,  a  feudlike  struggle  arose  between  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  and  the  new  C.  I.  O.  marine  unions  for  control 
of  the  New  York  waterfront.  The  Eastern  Steamship  Line’s 
Boston  service  was  tied  up  for  several  days  due  to  conflicting 
demands  by  the  rival  unions. 
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On  the  evening  of  June  30,  1937,  the  commonwealth  took 
aboard  at  New  York  the  largest  passenger  list  of  the  season. 
Some  nine  hundred,  many  of  them  children  bound  for  New 
England  camps,  looked  forward  to  the  voyage  through  the 
Sound.  They  were  accompanied  by  an  army  of  mothers, 
fathers,  brothers,  aunts,  and  cousins.  There  was  stir,  bustle 
and  excitement— a  typical  Fall  River  Line  departure. 

Then  came  the  imperative  cry  “All  ashore  that’s  going 
ashore!”  and  three  warning  blasts  from  the  whistle.  The  rails 
on  all  four  decks  were  lined  with  expectant  vacationists,  while 
from  the  crowded  pier  below  last-minute  instructions  and  fond 
farewells  were  shouted.  Just  as  Captain  Avery  was  about  to 
shout  the  command  “Cast  off!”  word  came  from  below  that 
a  part  of  the  crew  were  engaged  in  a  sit-down  strike.  As  it 
persisted,  agitated  New  Haven  Railroad  officials  hastily  ar¬ 
ranged  special  New  England-bound  trains.  A  part  of  the 
Priscilla’s  crew  also  refused  to  sail  from  Fall  River,  but  the 
westbound  steamer  did  get  under  way  some  two  hours  behind 
schedule.  A  sit-down  strike  on  the  priscilla  of  the  dependable 
Fall  River  Line?  What  would  Captains  Abram  Simmons  or 
George  Rowland  have  thought  of  such  madness!  While  union 
leaders  and  company  officials  negotiated,  the  embattled  unions 
brought  new  threats  of  interruption  to  service. 

When  the  priscilla  turned  sharply  inside  of  Borden’s  Flats 
Lighthouse,  Fall  River,  at  8:03  P.M.  on  Monday  evening,  July 
12,  1937,  no  unusual  significance  was  attached  to  her  departure. 
She  had  been  going  down  Mount  Hope  Bay  on  alternate  sum¬ 
mer  evenings  for  forty-three  years.  Four  generations  of  Fall 
River’s  citizens  knew  and  loved  her.  Wednesday  morning, 
shortly  after  dawn,  they  would  hear  her  rumbling  toot  at  the 
dock  and  would  murmur  as  of  yore,  “priscilla’s  in— it’s  5:11; 
two  hours  more  to  sleep.”  And  why  not?  She  had  always 
come  in  on  the  mornings  she  was  expected,  invariably  tooting 
at  5:11  A.M.  But  the  priscilla,  involved  in  no  tragic  colli¬ 
sion,  swept  by  no  disastrous  fire,  wrecked  by  no  southeast  gale 
off  Point  Judith,  still  known  to  be  afloat,  still  known  to  be 
seaworthy,  never  again  entered  the  port  of  Fall  River! 

priscilla  left  Newport  at  10:02  P.M.,  steaming  through  rain 
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and  mist  at  20.3  revolutions  per  minute  to  Point  Judith,  where 
her  speed  was  increased  to  20.4  turns.  The  competitor’s  liner 
Boston,  eastbound,  passed  her  near  Montauk.  Just  west  of 
The  Race,  Pilot  McDonald  noted  in  the  log  “Passed  common¬ 
wealth  12:36  A.M.” 

As  if  directed  by  a  master  hand,  the  most  dramatic  moment 
in  the  history  of  the  Fall  River  Line  was  completely  devoid 
of  the  extraordinary  or  the  spectacular.  Constancy  and  im¬ 
memorial  custom  marked  12:36  A.M.,  July  13,  193J.  Bow 
lights  of  the  priscilla  and  her  companion,  the  commonwealth, 
each  winked  three  times  as  Pilots  McDonald  and  Strickland, 
erstwhile  Captains  of  the  respective  liners,  exchanged  the  Fall 
River  Line’s  nocturnal  salute  at  the  exact  minute  of  their 
scheduled  passing,  commonwealth,  pride  of  J.  Howland  Gard¬ 
ner,  swept  east;  priscilla,  masterpiece  of  George  Peirce,  moved 
silently  westward— never  again  the  twain  to  meet!  The  whole 
character  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  wrought  out  in  all  the  years 
from  Captain  Joseph  Comstock’s  westbound  voyage  of  the  bay 
state,  May  19,  1847,  t0  Captain  Philip  Ollweiler’s  westbound 
voyage  of  the  priscilla,  July  12,  1937,  was  summed  up  in  the 
final  meeting  of  ship  with  ship— constancy  and  punctuality! 

Early  in  the  day  of  July  12  the  crews  on  the  New  Haven 
Railroad’s  New  Bedford,  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nantucket 
Line  “sat  down”  to  enforce  their  demands.  The  four  island 
steamers  remained  at  their  wharves  while  essential  freight 
piled  up  and  irate  passengers  stormed.  Nantucket  was  com¬ 
pletely  isolated  and  her  food  supply  imperiled.  Crews  on  the 
Fall  River  Line  steamers  and  on  the  freighter  mohawk  were 
ordered  by  the  National  Maritime  Union,  a  C.  I.  O.  affiliate, 
to  stage  another  sit-down  strike  in  sympathy  with  those  on  the 
island  vessels. 

The  priscilla  arrived  at  New  York  on  Tuesday,  July  13, 
at  6:43  A.M.,  following  a  9-hour  57-minute  smooth  voyage 
through  rain  and  mist.  The  commonwealth  arrived  on  sched¬ 
ule  at  Fall  River.  Union  representatives  came  aboard  each 
steamer  and  advised  the  deckhands,  firemen,  and  negro  stewards 
that  a  new  strike  was  on.  The  officers  of  the  priscilla,  not 
involved  in  the  labor  dispute  and  not  on  strike,  warned  their 
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men  that  the  sit-down  probably  meant  the  end  of  the  service. 
They  were  laughed  at.  “The  Fall  River  Line  quit?  How  ut¬ 
terly  absurd!  You  can’t  scare  us  with  that  talk!  Why,  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars’  worth  of  tickets  and  staterooms  are  already 
sold  for  the  International  Yacht  Race  at  Newport  this  month. 
This  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best  summers  we  have  ever  had. 
Fall  River  Line  stop  running?  Not  a  chance!”  Glowing  prom¬ 
ises  of  future  gains  if  the  men  but  remained  firm  were  made  by 
the  union  leaders. 

Both  at  New  York  and  Fall  River  the  men  lolled  about  the 
steamers,  refusing  to  work.  The  company  immediately  stopped 
feeding  the  crews  and  arranged  subsistence  ashore  for  the  non¬ 
striking  officers.  The  strikers  gorged  themselves  on  thick  steaks, 
tender  poultry,  and  tasty  lobsters  from  the  dining-room  pantries 
and  occupied  the  long  hours  by  playing  cards. 

Save  for  one  of  the  crew  on  the  commonwealth  at  Fall 
River,  the  sit-down  continued  with  no  break  in  the  ranks. 
One  wife,  however,  knowing  that  the  commonwealth  had 
been  docked  for  two  days,  stamped  down  the  steep  hill  to 
learn  what  was  keeping  her  spouse.  From  the  deck  above  came 
the  husband’s  explanation.  “I  can’t  come  off.  We’re  having 
a  sit-down  strike.” 

“You  come  off  that  boat  right  this  minute!”  For  him  the 
strike  was  over. 

On  Saturday  came  the  official  announcement— The  Fall 
River  Line  is  indefinitely  suspended!  The  next  day,  Agent 
John  F.  Clark  came  aboard  the  commonwealth  at  Fall  River 
while  heavily  armed  policemen  stood  at  his  side  and  on  the 
wharf.  With  deep  emotion  Clark  read  the  sad  news  to  the  now 
weary  strikers.  The  Fall  River  Line  had  stopped— forever! 
There  were  no  more  sailings  and  no  more  strikes.  The  men 
must  gather  their  belongings  and  leave  the  ship.  The  paymaster 
was  on  the  wharf.  Sorry  boys,  but  that’s  the  way  it  is! 

The  situation  at  New  York,  however,  was  vastly  different. 
The  sit-down  marathon  had  begun  early  Tuesday,  July  13. 
The  official  suspension  of  service  came  on  Saturday,  July  17. 
But  the  “sit-downers”  still  occupied  the  Priscilla  at  Pier  14  on 
Tuesday,  July  20,  and  refused  to  leave  her.  The  delicacies  had 
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long  since  been  consumed;  food  supplies  had  dwindled  to  a  few 
loaves  of  bread  and  several  packages  of  corn  flakes.  On  Satur¬ 
day  the  union,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  sent  a  launch  to 
Priscilla’s  port  side,  and  food  supplies  were  hauled  aboard. 
Monday  night,  two  full  days  after  the  service  had  been  officially 
terminated,  the  union  staged  a  repeat  performance.  Strikers 
attempted  to  pull  up  an  eighty-pound  side  of  corned  beef  from 
the  launch.  Railroad  police  aboard  the  priscilla  interfered 
and,  during  the  scuffle,  the  precious  corned  beef  fell  into  the 
river  with  a  resounding  splash. 

Finally,  the  bread  and  corn  flakes  were  gone.  Disillusioned, 
starved  out,  striking  for  jobs  which  no  longer  existed,  one  by 
one,  the  180  embattled  crew  members  filed  off  the  luxurious 
liner.  Many  of  them  had  known  no  other  home  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  They  had  seen  presidents  treading  the  Priscilla’s 
decks,  businessmen  closing  big  deals  in  the  mahogany  dining 
room,  honeymooners  coyly  holding  hands  in  the  grand  saloon, 
and  had  received  generous  tips  from  the  Newport  wealthy. 
Willingly  would  they  have  gone  back  to  work  on  their  beloved 
priscilla  on  practically  any  terms. 

The  last  flickering  hope  that  the  service  might  be  resumed 
ended  on  Saturday,  July  24.  Tugs  nancy  moran,  george  m. 
barreti’,  and  j.  rich  steers  arrived  at  Pier  14  and  put  lines 
aboard  the  big  paddler.  Slowly,  her  giant  red  wheels  dragging 
through  the  water,  she  moved  around  the  Battery  toward  the 
East  River.  A  passenger  aboard  the  Coney  Island  excursion 
steamer  hook  mountain  viewed  the  scene  disinterestedly  and 
snorted,  “Well,  there  goes  the  matriarch.” 

Angrily  a  blond-haired  steamboat  officer  turned  on  him. 
“Sir,  I  don’t  like  the  way  you  said  that.  She  may  be  a  matri¬ 
arch  or  whatever  it  was  you  called  her,  but— but  I’m  telling  you 
America  will  never  see  another  steamboat  like  her!”  Wiping 
his  eyes  unashamedly  with  a  big  handkerchief,  the  officer  said 
simply,  “I’ve  taken  her  through  fog  so  thick  you  couldn’t  see  ten 
feet  ahead— and  she  was  on  time  all  the  way  to  Fall  River.  I’ve 
seen  her  take  green  water  at  Point  Judith. .  . 

“Were  you  her  Captain?” 

“No,  but  I  hoped  to  be  some  day.  I  was  her  First  Pilot.  .  .  . 
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Served  on  her  under  Captain  George  Rowland.  He  called  her 
‘the  old  wagon’.  .  .  .  Well,  sir,  that  old  wagon  you  see  there, 
she’s  the  lady  of  Long  Island  Sound.” 

The  officer,  who  had  thus  delivered  himself,  was  George 
Pettersen.  With  the  suspension  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  he  had 
secured  a  berth  as  the  Mate  of  an  unkempt  New  York  excursion 
steamer. 

The  Priscilla  moved  with  stateliness  up  New  York’s  East 
River  toward  Hell  Gate  as  if  unaware  of  the  ignominious  fact 
that  she  was  being  towed.  Safely  through  treacherous  Hell 
Gate,  two  of  the  tugs  dropped  their  burden  and  the  priscilla 
became  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  nancy  moran. 

As  the  funereal  procession  dragged  through  familiar  waters, 
Captain  Philip  Ollweiler  opened  the  log  to  Priscilla’s  last 
eastbound  trip,  Sunday,  July  11.  That  night  passengers  had 
strolled  the  decks,  danced  in  the  dining  room  to  the  strains  of 
the  Wharton-Ford  orchestra,  and  played  bridge  in  the  gallery 
cardroom.  Then  that  madness  called  a  sit-down  strike  had 
struck  a  death  blow  at  ninety  years  of  Fall  River  Line  dis¬ 
cipline  and  dependability.  Now  the  priscilla,  sound  and  able- 
bodied  as  ever,  had  inert  engines  because  there  were  none  to 
fire  her  boilers.  Staffed  by  a  skeleton  crew  of  loyal  licensed 
officers,  she  labored  on  the  end  of  a  towrope.  Two  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  easing  along  at  only  19  revolutions  per  minute,  she  had 
gone  from  Execution  Rocks  to  Captain’s  Island  in  thirty-one 
minutes;  now  Ollweiler  inked  in  the  figure  one  hour  thirty- 
two  minutes.  On  July  11  the  run  from  Faulkner’s  Island  to 
Cornfield  had  consumed  fifty-five  minutes;  a  tedious  two  hours 
and  forty-four  minutes  ticked  away  this  night.  Watch  Hill  to 
Point  “Jude,”  one  hour  and  thirteen  minutes  the  last  time  she 
ran  the  course;  an  incredible  three  hours  and  thirty-six  minutes 
went  into  the  big  gray  book  under  the  date  July  24.  Thirty- 
two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  after  leaving  New  York  the 
priscilla  was  berthed  at  Fox  Point  Wharf,  Providence. 

Heavy  with  drama  and  pathos  were  the  closing  hours  of 
Priscilla’s  gallant  career.  The  most  gifted  writer  of  fiction 
could  not  have  arranged  more  significant  coincidences.  The 
priscilla  had  never  before  entered  the  port  of  Providence. 
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When  the  puffing  nancy  moran  delivered  her  in  unqueenly 
fashion,  the  priscilla  was  welcomed  into  desuetude  by  the 
city  of  lowell  of  the  abandoned  Providence  Line.  The  City 
of  Lowell! 

Almost  forty-three  years  before,  to  the  very  evening,  the 
priscilla  and  the  city  of  lowell,  then  jaunty  and  new,  had 
sailed  out  of  New  York  to  race  practically  the  length  of  Long 
Island  Sound  for  the  coveted  “Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Sound.” 
Known  to  be  evenly  matched  as  a  result  of  that  spirited  brush, 
the  side-wheel  priscilla  was  hailed  as  “The  Queen  of  the 
Sound”;  the  twin-screw  city  of  lowell,  “The  Greyhound  of 
the  Sound.”  Forty-three  years  before  the  names  priscilla  and 
city  of  lowell  had  excited  wonder  and  admiration  through¬ 
out  New  England.  Thousands  had  rioted  to  board  the  pris¬ 
cilla  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  public  inspection  at  Fall 
River.  A  month  later  the  steamer  block  island  operated  a  pop¬ 
ular  excursion  out  of  Norwich  and  Montville  down  the  Thames 
to  New  London  and  out  upon  the  Sound.  The  alluring  feature 
promised  for  “the  small  sum  of  50  cents”  was  the  hour’s  stop 
at  New  London  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  affording  pas¬ 
sengers  “an  opportunity  to  visit  the  new  steamer  city  of 
lowell,  which  will  be  specially  lighted  up  for  the  occasion, 
and  to  hear  a  concert  given  by  the  lowell’s  orchestra.”  pris¬ 
cilla  and  city  of  lowell!  Mighty  potentates  of  yesteryear, 
coming  to  the  Sound  within  weeks  of  each  other  almost  a 
half-century  before,  their  long  records  studded  with  brilliant 
achievement  now  lay  at  the  same  wharf,  unhonored,  unsung- 
abandoned! 

It  was  no  casual  glance  a  kindly,  white-haired,  bespectacled 
officer  on  the  priscilla  gave  to  the  idle  city  of  lowell. 
Adorning  the  officer’s  blue  uniform  sleeves  were  four  broad 
bands  of  gold  denoting  important  rank.  On  the  left  sleeve 
nine  smaller  vertical  gold  bars  told  of  45  years’  service  with 
the  Fall  River  Line.  Wistfully,  almost  in  disbelief,  he  glanced 
from  one  white  steamer  to  the  other.  William  H.  McCready 
was  the  only  man  at  Fox  Point  Wharf  that  1937  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  who  had  seen  the  priscilla  and  the  lowell  “hook  up” 
on  July  21,  1894.  Then  he  had  been  a  Water  Tender,  priv- 
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ileged  to  witness  the  titanic  struggle  from  Priscilla’s  upper 
deck  because  he  stood  the  last  watch.  The  last  watch!  In  1894 
the  “last  watch”  had  been  but  a  six-hour  watch  in  the  night. 
Chief  Engineer  McCready,  the  only  man  on  the  Priscilla  in 
1937  who  had  served  under  Commander  “Abe”  Simmons  and 
Chief  Engineer  “Pony”  Weed  on  the  first  trip  in  June,  1894, 
was  literally  standing  the  last  watch! 

High  above  in  Priscilla’s  pilot  house  were  others  who  were 
draining  the  cup  of  misery  to  its  bitter  dregs.  The  grim,  lean¬ 
faced,  white-haired  Captain  looked  across  the  pier’s  shed  to 
the  city  of  lovvell.  Philip  Ollweiler  had  performed  unbe¬ 
lievable  towing  feats  with  the  city  of  lowell.  Once  the  Bay 
State  Line’s  Georgia  had  lost  her  propeller  off  New  Haven. 
Ollweiler  had  towed  her  to  the  safety  of  the  harbor,  had  trans¬ 
ferred  her  perishable  freight  to  his  own  deck,  and  then  driven 
the  delayed  lowell  full  speed  to  Providence.  Two  years  previ¬ 
ously  when  the  big  providence,  in  service  on  the  New  Bedford 
Line,  had  broken  her  shaft  off  Watch  Hill,  his  miraculous 
city  of  lowell’s  tow  rope  had  come  into  play.  Hours  later, 
despite  the  snapping  of  the  hawsers  while  rounding  Point 
Judith,  he  had  expertly  put  the  crippled  steamer  alongside 
Newport  dock.  Was  it  but  two  months  before  that  “Fearless 
Phil’s”  gentle  hands  had  rested  lovingly  on  the  city  of  lowell’s 
steering  wheel  when  she  made  her  last  trip  up  Providence 
River?  Why  had  fate  decreed  that  he  must  perform  the  same 
sad  rites  for  her  consort  of  the  glory  days,  the  priscilla? 
First  Pilot  Senior  Grade  William  A.  McDonald  took  a  last 
look  at  the  capstan  and  the  massive  anchors  on  the  bow  and 
then  sternward  at  the  tall  black  stacks.  By  rights  his  name 
should  have  gone  down  in  history  as  the  last  skipper  of  the 
priscilla!  He  had  been  her  regular  master  for  five  years; 
Ollweiler  merely  a  matter  of  weeks. 

When  the  heavyhearted  Ollweiler,  McDonald,  and  Mc¬ 
Cready,  whose  lives  had  been  devoted  to  the  Fall  River  Line, 
went  across  the  gangplank  at  Fox  Point  Wharf,  a  glorious 
chapter  in  the  history  of  America  went  with  them! 

Meanwhile  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  acted 
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decisively.  They  petitioned  the  Federal  Court,  which  was  di¬ 
recting  their  muddled  affairs,  for  authority  to  abandon  perma¬ 
nently  the  suspended  service  and  to  sell  the  nine  passenger 
and  freight  steamers  of  the  New  England  Steamship  Company’s 
Sound  Lines.  In  an  endeavor  to  save  the  historic  service,  the 
marine  union  proposed  a  truce.  The  crews  would  prepare  the 
vessels  without  expense  for  the  scheduled  Yacht  Race  trips.  It 
was  too  late;  the  die  had  been  cast;  the  Trustees  were  adamant. 
Federal  Judge  Carroll  C.  Hincks  set  a  hearing  for  July  27  to 
consider  the  Trustees’  “prayer  for  relief.’’  The  cities  of  Fall 
River,  Newport,  and  New  Bedford,  appalled  at  the  mere  sug¬ 
gestion  of  loss  of  the  dependable  service,  regarded  as  much  a 
part  of  New  England  as  Plymouth  Rock,  flooded  the  railroad 
with  protests. 

Sentiment  and  economics  were  arrayed  against  each  other 
in  the  high-ceilinged  Federal  Court  in  New  Haven.  A  man 
of  power,  who  as  a  boy  had  been  snubbed  by  the  Captain  of 
the  Priscilla,  sought  to  save  the  service.  A  man  of  power,  who 
as  a  lad  had  risen  with  the  milkmen  to  watch  the  Priscilla’s 
morning  arrival  at  Fall  River,  sought  to  scuttle  it. 

Henry  S.  Wheeler,  energetic  and  honored  Mayor  of  New¬ 
port,  pleaded  that  the  service  was  necessary  to  the  life  of  his 
city.  Years  before  he  became  a  political  leader,  in  company 
with  William  Rogers,  official  at  Newport  Shops,  the  lad  had 
been  entertained  in  Priscilla’s  pilot  house  and  at  Captain 
George  Rowland’s  bounteous  dinner  table.  The  mariner  had 
given  his  autograph  to  the  delighted  boy.  Young  Wheeler, 
making  a  Priscilla  trip  a  few  weeks  later  without  the  benefit 
of  official  escort,  presented  himself  to  the  famous  Captain. 
He  expected  a  royal  welcome  and  a  second  invitation  to  dinner. 
“Well,  I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  trip  last  time  and  will  have 
a  pleasant  one  tonight,’’  barked  the  skipper  as  he  abruptly 
left  the  mortified  lad  standing  on  the  quarter  deck.  Now  there 
was  a  slim  chance  that  something  the  Mayor  of  Newport  might 
do  could  save  George  Rowland’s  immortal  priscilla! 

How  cruelly  fate  dealt  out  the  cards!  There  was  but  one 
witness  for  the  railroad.  He  was  the  able  Frank  J.  Wall,  Vice 
President  in  charge  of  traffic.  Wall  had  been  Chief  Steward 
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of  a  Sound  steamer,  Superintendent  of  the  Vineyard  Line 
steamers,  an  associate  of  J.  Howland  Gardner  at  Pier  14,  and 
Vice  President  of  the  New  England  Steamship  Company.  His 
heart  could  not  have  been  in  the  thing  that  was  being  done, 
for  Frank  Wall  was  a  steamboat  man. 

Four  decades  before,  morning  after  morning,  while  the 
stars  were  still  bold  or  daylight  fringed  the  east  with  color, 
a  boy  arose  to  watch  great  steamers  come  into  Fall  River.  When 
college  days  were  over  and  Frank  Wall  faced  the  choosing  of 
a  life  career,  what  was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  turn 
to  the  steamers  of  the  Fall  River  Line?  He  had  started  at  the 
bottom  and  worked  up  until  he  achieved  the  authority  to  say 
to  this  ship  “come”  and  to  that  ship  “go.”  As  he  sat  in  that 
Connecticut  court  with  his  charts  and  exhibits,  talking  of  de¬ 
pressions,  expenses,  losses  and  sit-down  strikes,  did  the  picture 
of  Priscilla’s  shimmering  lights  in  Mount  Hope  Bay  move 
across  the  printed  page? 

Just  five  words  killed  the  Fall  River  Line!  After  listening 
attentively  to  the  testimony,  the  protests,  the  questions  and 
observations,  Judge  Hincks,  sweeping  aside  all  but  the  weight 
of  evidence,  announced  his  decision:  “I  grant  the  petition 
forthwith.” 

Five  words— and  one  hundred  and  ten  minutes  of  judicial 
proceedings— did  what  ninety  years  of  gale  or  fog  or  ice  could 
not  do.  The  ships  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  ever  dependable  in 
the  face  of  wind  and  wave  and  tide,  foundered  in  a  courtroom! 
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13 

“GOOD-BYE,  OLD  GIRL” 


The  quartet  of  Fall  River  Line  passenger  steamers,  acknowl¬ 
edged  queens  of  inland  waters,  were  “sold  down  the  river”  late 
in  1937. 

Events  moved  swiftly  after  Federal  Judge  Hincks’s  decree. 
The  New  Haven  Railroad  Trustees  advertised  the  steamers  for 
sale.  There  was  little  hope  that  any  one  of  the  four  liners 
would  turn  a  paddle  again  because  the  bid  specifications  im¬ 
posed  restrictions  on  future  New  England  use  and  the  steamers 
had  been  expressly  designed  for  Long  Island  Sound  service. 
Even  so,  few  were  prepared  for  the  final  shock.  The  common¬ 
wealth,  the  Priscilla,  the  providence,  and  the  Plymouth— 
what  proud  New  England  names  they  bore!— had  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  junk  by  the  Union  Shipbuilding  Company  of 
Baltimore  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $88,000! 

For  junk?  Sold  for  $88,000?  The  commonwealth  alone 
had  cost  $2,000,000  in  1908;  the  priscilla,  fourteen  years  be¬ 
fore  that,  $1,500,000;  the  providence  and  the  Plymouth  well 
over  $1,000,000  each.  Six  million  dollars’  worth  of  marine 
property  and  an  utterly  incalculable  sum  in  romance  and  good 
will  went  under  the  hammer  for  $88,000.  Incredible!  Im¬ 
possible!  But  no,  all  things  are  possible,  even  ships  foundering 
in  an  unsentimental  courtroom! 
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It  was  announced  that  before  the  ships  would  be  towed 
away  their  furnishings  would  be  sold  at  bargain  prices.  Beds 
and  berths,  carpets  and  chairs,  divans  and  dishes,  linens  and 
lamps,  even  the  big  brass  stateroom  keys  found  eager  pur¬ 
chasers.  William  King  Covell,  of  Newport,  purchased  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  whistle;  Dr.  Allen  Tetlow,  of  Taunton,  secured  a  com¬ 
monwealth  stateroom  intact  and  subsequently  built  it  into 
his  residence. 

One  December  morning  the  tug  Nottingham  came  to  New¬ 
port.  Lines  were  fastened  to  the  big  white  providence,  last 
of  George  Peirce’s  design.  Who  dares  say  a  steamboat  is  merely 
a  creature  of  steel  and  wood  devoid  of  feelings  and  a  soul? 
While  scores  of  mourners  stood  on  Newport’s  Washington 
Street  and  Elm  Street  Pier,  the  Nottingham  puffed,  the  hawser 
grew  taut,  and  the  providence  moved  out  into  the  harbor. 
What  was  this?  The  providence  was  drifting  silently  back  into 
the  slip  she  had  just  left.  She  had  broken  away  from  her  captor. 
She  spoke  her  heart ,  did  providence— sh e  knew  she  belonged  in 
Newport!  Again  the  Nottingham  put  her  on  leash;  this  time 
the  providence  submitted  quietly  and  slowly  passed  from  view. 
She  had  spoken  her  heart.  She  had  paid  homage  to  George 
Peirce  who,  thirty-five  years  before,  had  been  summoned 
from  Newport  to  his  eternal  home  the  very  night  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  contract  for  her  construction.  Albert  Haas,  Florence 
Sullivan,  and  others  of  the  Peirce  regime  at  Newport  saw— and 
understood.  The  Plymouth  followed  a  few  days  later  when  the 
Nottingham  called  again  at  Newport.  The  steamers  provi¬ 
dence  and  Plymouth  were  towed  to  Baltimore  by  the  outside 
route. 

Then  the  commonwealth  went  from  Fall  River,  significantly 
in  tow  of  a  tug  named  Plymouth.  When  the  little  tug  hauled 
the  commonwealth  out  into  the  ocean  past  Block  Island,  she, 
like  the  providence,  balked  at  the  strange  proceedings.  A  gust 
of  wind  proved  an  ally  to  the  dead-engined  ship.  Unceremoni¬ 
ously,  the  commonwealth  turned  the  tug  completely  around; 
she  became  unmanageable.  Contrary  to  plans,  the  common¬ 
wealth  was  towed  into  the  more  sheltered  waters  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  through  Hell  Gate,  and  down  New  York’s  East 
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River.  She,  too,  spoke  her  heart.  She  told  the  New  Haven’s 
Trustees  that  she  belonged  on  Long  Island  Soundl 

The  best  was  saved  to  the  last! 

Winter  held  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  its  icy  grip  on 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1938,  tumbling  temperatures  to  a 
record-breaking  low.  The  heavy  snow  of  a  few  days  before 
blanketed  the  city.  Early  on  that  zero  morning  the  New 
Haven’s  agent  at  Fox  Point  Wharf  phoned  to  a  selected  few, 
“The  Nottingham  has  just  arrived;  the  priscilla  will  leave 
about  noon.”  Within  an  hour  the  faithful  were  gathering. 
Captain  Philip  Ollweiler  drove  in  from  his  nearby  Pawtuxet 
home.  Chief  Engineer  McCready  came  on  the  Fall  River  bus. 
Captain  Ellsworth  J.  Hazard,  son  of  Captain  Walter  Hazard, 
one  of  the  Sound’s  most  famous  skippers,  and  Hugh  J.  Hill, 
Priscilla’s  last  Purser,  put  in  an  appearance. 

Ollweiler,  garbed  in  an  old  seafaring  hat,  carried  a  prized 
memento  ashore  from  the  pilot  house.  “This  is  breaking  my 
heart,”  he  choked,  “and  I’m  supposed  to  be  a  hard-hearted 
man.”  The  Captain  drove  off,  not  wishing  to  witness  the  final 
preparations  for  his  Priscilla’s  voyage  to  the  scrap  heap.  Chief 
Engineer  McCready  took  a  last  sad  look  at  the  wrecked  engine, 
for  cutting  torches  had  done  their  worst  a  few  weeks  before. 
Captain  Hazard,  who  had  handled  the  priscilla  as  relief  Cap¬ 
tain,  wandered  disconsolately  about  the  stripped  dining  room. 
The  author,  who  made  his  honeymoon  trip  on  the  priscilla 
as  had  his  parents  before  him,  strode  through  a  bare-floored 
corridor,  formerly  carpeted  with  thick  red  and  yellow,  to  the 
once  lavish  stateroom  “O”.  The  gods  and  goddesses  in  the  bas- 
relief  panels  on  the  quarter  deck  sat  in  tarnished  dignity  as 
Captain  W.  L.  Armstrong,  of  the  Nottingham,  came  aboard. 
The  tug  had  gone  across  the  river  to  load  75  tons  of  coal  and 
supplies  in  preparation  for  her  sad  job.  Edward  H.  Gibbons, 
First  Assistant  Engineer  on  the  providence,,  with  thirty-nine 
years’  and  eleven  months’  service  when  the  Line  ceased,  marched 
heavily  about  the  decks.  In  a  matter  of  hours  his  Fall  River 
Line  employment  would  terminate.  Since  late  July  he  had 
been  the  Watchman  aboard  the  deserted  priscilla. 

The  photographer  of  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  posed 
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Hazard,  McCready,  McAdam,  and  the  tug  Captain  on  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck  as  the  cry  went  up  “The  Nottingham  is  coming.” 
Somebody  was  sentimental  enough  to  call,  “All  ashore  that’s 
going  ashore.”  The  tug  backed  into  position  before  Priscilla’s 
towering  white  bow. 

The  gangplank  rattled  in;  the  stern  hawsers  were  released. 
Gibbons  and  a  dock  employee  moved  forward  to  the  bowlines. 
They  were  frozen  fast  to  Fox  Point  Wharf  and  could  not  be 
loosened!  Cruelly,  Gibbons  and  his  helper  cut  the  hawsers  with 
heavy  axe  blows,  priscilla,  too,  had  spoken  her  heart.  The 
stubborn  cords  of  hemp  symbolized  the  invisible  cords  of  love 
which  had  bound  her  to  New  England  for  forty-three  years. 
As  the  very  last  act  in  the  stark  tragedy,  those  cords  were  forci¬ 
bly  severed. 

In  frigid  noontime  silence  the  Nottingham’s  propeller 
threshed  and  Priscilla’s  bow  swung  gracefully  away  as  two 
uncomprehending  sea  gulls  floated  by  on  a  cake  of  ice.  There 
was  no  farewell  blast,  no  tolling  of  her  bell,  merely  McCready’s 
wave  of  the  hand  to  wish  her  bon  voyage. 

At  a  vantage  point  a  bit  down  the  Providence  River  a  crowd 
had  gathered.  Captain  Hazard,  Purser  Hill,  the  former  Ticket 
Agent  Sheldon  Arnold,  Arnold’s  tiny  daughter  Judith,  who  had 
a  high  chair  purchased  from  Priscilla’s  dining  room,  and  a 
host  of  veteran  passengers  and  marine  officials  were  there.  But 
one  man  in  particular,  Captain  Philip  Ollweiler,  stood  out. 
How  intently  he  gazed  at  the  tug,  the  long  ten-inch  hawser, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Priscilla  was  being  steered 
through  the  bridle.  Others  turned  away  when  the  priscilla 
passed  by,  but  his  eyes  strained  after  her.  Three  weeks  before 
those  very  eyes  had  peered  anxiously  through  fog  from  pris¬ 
cilla’:  pilot  house.  “Good-bye,  old  girl,  good-bye,”  he  said 
sadly  as  the  exiled  Queen  faded  from  view. 


Clifton  Holman  dashed  home  from  the  Newport  Daily  News , 
where  he  was  employed,  shouting,  “Mother,  Mother— the  paper 
has  just  received  word  that  the  priscilla  has  left  Providence. 
Put  on  your  things  and  let’s  rush.” 
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Newport’s  talented  contralto,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Downing  Hol¬ 
man,  her  California  guest,  and  the  whole  family,  forgot  dinner 
and  pointed  their  car  towards  Brown’s  Lane,  in  nearby  Middle- 
town.  Patiently  they  waited  in  the  dark  and  bitter  cold.  After 
an  hour  their  vigil  was  rewarded.  The  Holmans,  who  had 
seen  the  priscilla  from  this  same  location  on  a  thousand  nights, 
could  hardly  believe  that  the  dark,  shapeless  bulk  between  the 
bow  and  stern  running  lights  could  be  the  craft  they  knew  so 
well.  Times  without  number  they  had  stood  here  to  watch  her 
come  resplendently  white  in  summer’s  setting  sun  or  a  fairy¬ 
land  of  moving  lights  in  the  autumn  evenings.  They  drove 
slowly  abreast  of  the  plodding  tow  until  the  roadway  diverged 
from  the  coastline.  Then  the  car  was  driven  into  Newport, 
around  Ocean  Drive  to  Brenton’s  Point,  to  watch  Priscilla’s 
final  passing  by  the  lightship.  The  wait  seemed  an  eternity. 
At  length  came  the  Nottingham  with  the  priscilla  faltering 
some  1,400  feet  behind  her,  slowly,  slowly,  slowly  moving  out 
toward  Point  Judith. 

Night  after  night  the  Holmans  had  stood  at  Brenton’s  Point, 
while  the  lapping  waves  sang  the  eternal  song  of  the  sea,  and 
the  glory  of  the  heavens  spoke  of  unseen  power,  waiting  the 
coming  of  man-made  twinkling  stars  moving  over  the  dark 
waters.  Always  they  had  stood  watching  the  priscilla  round 
the  far-distant  Point  Judith  Buoy,  an  illuminated  snail  creep¬ 
ing  over  a  background  of  black. 

Tonight  nobody  spoke.  How  could  they?  Mrs.  Holman 
thought  of  her  honeymoon  aboard  the  priscilla;  thought  of 
the  four  years  she  was  a  student  of  voice  at  New  York  under 
Oscar  Seagle,  when  she  left  Newport  alternate  Tuesday  nights, 
always  in  Priscilla’s  stateroom  number  287;  thought  of  the 
honor  accorded  her  by  Stanis  Hoppe,  Priscilla’s  orchestra 
leader,  who  had  invited  her  to  sing  during  the  evening 
concert.  When  the  tiny  speck  of  light  was  lost  to  view,  the 
son  straightened  his  shoulders  and  sighed,  “Well,  that’s  that!’’ 
With  a  sob  his  mother  faced  toward  Point  Judith  and  saluted: 
“priscilla— Hail!  Farewell!’’  The  California  guest  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  son  and  said,  “Clif,  if  your  mother  cries  so  over  a 
steamboat,  what  would  she  do  if  Newport  were  burning?” 

Turning  away  from  a  dark,  cold,  empty  sea,  Mrs.  Holman 
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said,  “Let  Newport  burn!”  Not  a  word  was  spoken  all  the  way 
home. 

“Lowell  Budlong  must  have  had  very  bad  news  from  the 
States,”  said  a  fellow  student  to  his  roommate  at  the  University 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  “He  got  a  message  this  morning 
and  lie’s  been  wearing  black  ever  since.  We  better  go  and  tell 
him  we’re  sorry.”  Sympathetically  they  approached  the  Ameri¬ 
can  student. 

“Thanks,  fellows,”  said  Budlong  to  the  Danish  youths. 
“Father  did  send  me  bad  news;  that’s  why  I’m  wearing  mourn¬ 
ing.  Priscilla  was  towed  away  from  Rhode  Island  today.  I’ve 
watched  her  go  by  our  place  at  Prudence  Island,  night  and 
morning,  every  summer  since  I  was  a  little  boy.  .  .  .  priscilla ’s 
a  big  steamboat,”  he  added  noting  their  puzzlement. 

“In  mourning  for  a  steamboat,  Budlong?  .  .  .  Your  father 
sent  word  way  over  here  about  a  steamboat  and  you’re  wearing 
black?  I  just  can’t  understand  anybody  going  into  mourning 
for  a  steamboat!” 

“No,  I  supposed  you  don’t,”  responded  the  American,  “but 
fellows,  you  would  understand  if  you  had  only  known  pris¬ 
cilla  OF  FALL  RIVER.” 
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HAIL  AND  FAREWELL 


Through  well-known  waters  she  must  falter  now. 
Shamed  by  the  dragging  towline  at  her  bow— 
She,  who  in  forty  years  of  dignity, 

So  well  has  learned  the  way  of  Sound  and  sea. 

And  will  she  come  no  more,  to  gild  the  night, 
Black  in  the  harbor,  with  a  crown  of  light — 

And  catboats  at  their  moorings  lift  no  more 
To  feel  her  bow- wash  surging  in  to  shore? 

No  longer  will  her  mighty  paddles  thrash 
Where  winter  ice-cakes  off  Point  Judith  crash; 

No  more  beneath  the  moon  on  summer  nights 
She’ll  carry  down  the  Sound  her  banded  lights. 

After  her  waiting,  she  will  go  at  last 
Where  lie  at  anchor  good  ships  of  the  past; 
Among  forgotten  hulls  and  square-rigged  spars, 
She’ll  find  her  haven  under  ghostly  stars. 

But— waking  in  the  depth  of  fog  bound  nights 
Too  thick  to  see  her  phantom  running-lights, 
Perchance  we’ll  hear  that  well-remembered  note 
Blown  eerily  from  out  her  sea-deep  throat, 

And  whisper  (as  of  old),  “There  goes  The  Boat!” 

Edith  Ballinger  Price,  Newport,  R.  I.,  July,  1937. 
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STEAMER  PRISCILLA 


Date  launched . August  10,  1893 

Date  commissioned . June  25,  1894 

Construction  material  (hull) . Steel 

Length  over  all . 440  ft.  6  in. 

Length  molded  . 423  ft.  6  in. 

Beam  over  guards . 93  ft. 

Beam  molded  . 52  ft.  6  in. 

Depth  of  hold . 20  ft.  6  in. 

Mean  draft  light . 12  ft.  6  in. 

Mean  draft  loaded . 13  ft.  10  in. 

Displacement  . 5,030  tons 

Maximum  speed  (miles,  per  hour) . 21  miles 

Builders  of  hull . Del.  River  Iron  Ship  Bldg.  &  Engine  Co. 

Builders  of  machinery . W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co. 

Builder  of  joiner  work . William  Rowland 

Designer  of  hull . George  Peirce 

Designers  of  machinery . W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co. 

Designer  of  joiner  work . William  Rowland 

Tonnage,  gross  . 5,292 

Tonnage,  net  . 2,673 

Cargo  capacity  in  cars . 67 

Coal  bunker  capacity . 200  tons 

Number  of  life  rafts . *12 

Number  of  life  boats . .*12 

Number  of  watertight  compartments . 56 

Number  of  staterooms  (passenger) . 359 

Number  of  berths  (passenger) . 1,022 

Number  of  passengers  allowed  to  carry . 1,500 

Engines,  type  of . Double-inclined  compd. 

Mode  of  propulsion . Side-wheel 

Cylinders,  diameter  of . (2)  95  in.,  (2)  51  in. 

Stroke  . 1 1  ft. 

Revolutions  designed  . 23^2 

Indicated  horsepower  . 8,500 

Cooling  surface  in  2  condensers . 16,020  sq.  ft. 

Boilers,  number  of  main . **10 

Boilers,  type  of  main . Scotch 

Boilers,  diameter  of  main . 14  ft. 

Boilers,  length  of  main . 14  ft.  6  in. 

Boilers,  working  pressure  on  main . 150  lbs. 

Heating  surface,  10  S.E.  Scotch  main  boilers . 22,000  sq.  ft. 

Donkey  boiler,  type  of . Upright 

Furnaces,  number  of . 30 

Furnaces,  type  of . Corrugated 

Furnaces,  diameter  of . 45  in. 

Grate  surface  (10B) . # . 825  sq.  ft. 

Coal  consumption  per  hour  (approx.) . 8  tons 

Wheels,  type  of  paddle . Feathering 

Wheels,  diameter  of  paddle . 35  ft. 

Wheels,  width  of  paddle . 14  ft. 

Wheels,  depth  of  paddle . 5  ft. 


*  Number  increased  in  1912  to  provide  life-saving  capacity  for  1,572  persons. 

**  The  10  Scotch  boilers  were  removed  in  1923  and  8  new  water-tube  boilers  installed. 
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168,  173-179,  201-208 

CITY  of  TAUNTON,  freight 
steamer,  19,  126,  127,  132, 
133,  155,  157,  187 
city  of  Worcester,  passenger 
steamer,  22,  118 
Civil  War,  38,  46,  89,  90,  91. 
160 

Clark,  John,  157,  204 
Clark,  Captain  R.  B.,  187- 

190 

Clemmons,  Katherine,  136 
Cleveland,  President,  37,  38, 
69,  74,  159-161 
Clews,  Henry,  28 
Coal,  66,  81,  88,  124,  158, 
213 

Coal  heavers,  77 
Coley,  F.  C.,  159-165 
Colgate  clock,  128 
Coliseum,  29,  117 
College  Point,  143 
Collins,  Edward  K.,  87-89 


Collins,  Captain  J.  P.,  112- 
121 

Collins  Line,  86-90 
Collins,  Mike,  75 
Collins,  Captain  Thomas,  114 
Colonial  Line,  167,  168,  188, 
198 

Common  Fence  Point,  25 
commonwealth,  passenger 
steamer,  126-139,  144,  145, 
158-163.  172-178,  192-204, 

211,  212 

Compound  engine,  22,  40 
Comstock,  Captain  J.  J.,  83- 
90,  203 

Comstock,  Richard,  90 
CONANICUT,  ferryboat,  63,  66 
concord,  passenger  steamer, 
168,  188 

Connecticut,  180,  210 
Connecticut,  early  passenger 
steamer,  88 

Connecticut,  Providence  pas¬ 
senger  steamer,  26,  41,  59 
Connecticut  River,  197 


Connell, 

John, 

38, 

41, 

51. 

80-95 

Connor, 

George 

L., 

38, 

67, 

117 

Connor,  John,  99-102 
Conrad,  Secretary,  93 
Copenhagen,  216 
Corbin,  Abel  R.,  30,  31 
Cormorant  Reef,  118 
Cornfield  Lightship,  72,  181- 
190,  206 

Coveil,  William  King,  212 
Crab  Pond  Bridge,  112 
Cramp,  Edwin,  103-108 
Cramp,  William  &  Sons  Ship 
and  Engine  Building  Co., 
61,  103,  108 
Crandall,  George,  59 
Crandall,  William  Hazard,  59 
Cregan,  B.  L.,  72-74,  84 
Crowley,  Timothy,  104,  128 
Cunard  Line,  62,  69,  86-89, 
138 

Cunard,  Samuel,  86-89 
Currier  &  Ives,  127 
Davis,  Captain  Baylies,  73, 
93,  94.  120,  186-188,  192 
Davis,  Captain  Elijah  G.,  51- 
55,  63-68,  85,  92,  105-108, 
116,  120,  132,  133 
Delaney,  Patrick,  182,  183 
DELAVAN  PECK,  tug,  68 
Delaware  River,  56,  88 
Delaware  River  Iron  Ship¬ 
building  and  Engine  Works, 
54-57 

Denmark,  216 
Department  of  Labor,  122 
Dependability  of  service,  42, 
159,  162,  163,  202,  203 
Depew,  Chauncey,  74 
Depression,  196-210 
Dodworth’s  Orchestra,  31,  46, 
92 

dolphin,  naval  vessel,  56 
Donnell,  J.,  128 
Dramatic  Line,  87 
Drew,  Daniel,  41 
Duffield,  Edward,  165,  166 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  59 
Dumont,  General  J.  A.,  55 
Dumplings,  The,  99 
Dunbaugh,  Frank  M.,  198 
dunderberg,  naval  vessel,  86- 
90 

Durfee,  Captain  J.  W.,  169- 
178,  180-183,  200 
Dwyer,  M.  F.,  184 
Eagan,  Ned,  67 


East  Boston,  55 

East  River,  72,  75,  79.  89. 

112,  126-151,  205,  206,  212 
Eastern  Steamship  Corp. 
(Company)  (Lines),  143, 
144,  167-179.  194,  210 
Edison,  Thomas  A.,  26,  165 
EDNA  B.  KING,  tug,  106 
Electricity,  26,  62,  63,  85,  86 
Elliott,  Charles,  39 
Elliott,  Howard,  125-153,  156 
Ellis,  Carleton,  165,  166 
Ellis  Island,  121,  122 
ELMER  A.  KEELER,  tug,  185- 
187 

empire  state,  passenger 
steamer,  24,  77,  84 
England,  87 
Erie,  dog  named,  41 
erie,  ocean  steamer,  117 
Erie  Railroad  (Railway),  28, 
40,  41,  42,  46 

eudora,  pioneer  steamer,  81 
Europe,  86-90,  157 
Execution  Rocks,  22,  32,  71, 
72,  77,  81,  169,  173,  179. 
206 

Fall  River  Branch  Railroad, 
81 

Fall  River,  city  of,  19,  24, 

34- 48,  54,  63-78,  81-94,  98, 
112-120,  124-152,  155,  157, 
161,  168,  178,  191-210,  212 

Fall  River  Line  Journal,  83-94, 
137,  154,  158,  164 
Fall  River  Line  Programme,  92 
Fall  River  News,  48 
Fall  River  Wharf,  21,  34,  44, 
67-78,  112,  131 
Faulkner’s  Island,  181,  206 
Federal  Court,  196-210,  211 
Ferry  Street  Station,  112 
Field,  Cyrus  W.,  29 
Fillmore,  President,  37,  43, 

93,  94 

Fire  alarms,  49,  62,  85,  134 
Fire  bulkheads,  134 
Fire  sprinkler  system,  134 
Fire  on  Williamsburg  Bridge, 
.112,  113 
Fires  on  steamers: 

BRISTOL,  22,  23,  49,  101 
narragansett,  after  colli¬ 
sion,  85 

Plymouth,  at  Newport 
Shops,  133,  134 
Priscilla,  off  Fort  Schuyler, 
119-121  134 

PRISCILLA,  off  Point  Judith, 
134 

Fisk,  Col.  James  (Jim)  27-31, 

35- 49.  74,  81,  83,  89.  91, 
92,  163 

Fisk,  Lucy  (Mrs.  James),  43, 
47 

Fiske,  Gertrude,  (Mrs.  G.  E. 

Rowland),  148 
Fitchburg,  67 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  Jr.,  22,  55- 
58,  61-78 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  Sr.,  21-32, 
40,  53-60,  61-78,  108,  116 
Fletcher  engines,  57-59,  63, 
74,  142 

Fletcher,  W.  &  A.,  Co.,  53- 
60,  61-63,  120,  142 
Fletcher,  William,  55 
Flyle,  Jacob,  77,  102 
Foote,  H.  A.,  200,  201 
Ford,  Henry,  193 
Fort  Adams,  91,  94,  168,  178 
Fort  Henry,  193 
Fort  Lafayette,  94 
Fort  Michie,  183 
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Fort  Schuyler,  119 
Fort  Sumter,  89 
Fort  Wadsworth,  94 
Fort  Washington  Park,  63 
Fox  Point  Wharf,  206-208, 
213,  214 
France,  86-90 

Freight,  104,  127,  155-157, 

187,  196,  198 
Galvin,  Daniel,  19-24,  64 
Gardner,  J.  Howland,  19-32, 
33-49,  55-60,  71,  109,  117- 
121,  123-150,  154-164,  196- 
210 

Gardner,  Captain  S.  A.,  19- 
32,  41,  50-58,  71-78.  94, 

96,  97,  ID,  118,  187 
Gardner,  Miss  Susan  S.,  55, 
67 

Garrick,  sailing  vessel,  87 
Gas  lights,  84,  85 
Geer,  Captain  E.  R.,  172-179. 
194 

Geer,  Captain  J.  C.,  71-78, 
179 

General  Electric  Co..  63 
general  SLOCUM,  steamboat, 
122 


GEORGE  A.  DEAN,  tug,  68 
GEORGE  M.  BARRETT,  tug,  205 
george  Washington,  passen¬ 
ger  steamer,  195 
Georgia,  passenger  steamer, 
168,  208 

Gibbons,  E.  H.,  213,  214 
Gilder,  Richard,  160,  161 
Glascow,  88 

Goat  Island,  39,  66,  98,  99, 
168 

Gold,  28-31 
Gould  Island,  39,  146 
Gould,  Jay,  28-31,  36-48 
Governor’s  Island,  94 
Grand  Banks,  176 
Grand  Central  Hotel,  47 
Grand  Opera  House,  42,  48 
Grand  saloon,  descriptive  ref¬ 
erences  to,  27,  35,  37,  49. 
138,  164,  166 

Grant,  President,  28-31,  38- 
40,  46,  90,  161 

Great  Captain’s  Island,  71. 

73,  180,  181,  206 
Great  Lakes,  150 
great  western,  steamship,  88 
Greeley,  Horace,  45-4" 

Green,  Hetty,  137 
Greenbush,  Mass.,  99 
Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  80 
Griffin,  Captain  Q.  C.,  23, 
64,  74 


a-auuilig,  ly  / 

Gull  Island  (The  Gull)  72 
105,  168,  180-190 
Haas,  Albert,  107,  142,  195 
199,  212 
Halifax,  87,  88 
Hall,  John  M.,  116 


Hamlen,  Captain  Fred  M., 
125-133,  167-179,  180-190, 

191,  192,  195 


Hansen (  diver),  109 
Hardy,  Captain  E.  J.,  22,  71 
Harlem  River,  113 
Harlem  River  Shops,  109,  117 
Harper’s  Weekly,  39,  91 
Harrison,  President,  37,  94 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  94 
Hartford,  97,  197 
harvard,  passenger  steamer, 
138-143,  167,  176 


Harvard  Lampoon,  190 
Harvard  University,  37,  39, 


190 


Harvey,  Joseph  C.,  154-164 
Haskins,  R.  T.,  155-157 
Havre,  87 

Hayes,  President,  34 
Hazard,  Captain  E.  J.,  213, 
214 

Hazard,  Captain  W.  J.,  213 
Healey,  Captain  J.  J.,  114, 
119,  121 

Hell  Gate,  48,  79.  84,  97, 
123-151,  206,  212 
Hen  and  Chickens  Lightship, 

169 

Herlihy,  Timothy,  128,  129, 
181-189 

Hewitt,  Henry  M.,  188 
Hill,  Hugh  J.,  213,  214 
Hincks,  Judge  C.  C.,  199- 

210,  211 

Hoboken,  57-60,  61-63,  120, 
124,  142,  148,  186 
Hog  Island,  85 
Holman,  Clifton,  214,  215 
Holman,  Gertrude  Downing, 
214,  215 

Holmes,  Alexander,  91 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  29 
Homeric,  White  Star  Line, 

152 

Honourable  Artillery  Company, 
London,  162,  163 
HOOK  MOUNTAIN,  excursion 
steamer,  205 

Hooper’s  Orchestra,  68,  73,  88 
Hoover,  President,  196 
Hope  Hospital,  147 
Hoppe,  Stanis,  73,  215 
Horton's  Point,  47-49,  179 
Howells,  William  Dean,  100 
Hudgins,  Captain  A.  T.,  104 
Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  156 
Hudson  River,  25,  61,  73,  88 
Hudson  Terminal,  129 
Hull  construction,  26,  85 
Hultman,  Eugene,  129-136 
Hunts  Merchants  Magazine 
and  Commercial  Review,  80, 
82,  86 

Ice,  60,  138,  139 
Iceberg,  89,  170,  171 
Inclined  engine,  23,  59 
India  Wharf,  168 
Indiana,  naval  vessel,  61 
International  Yacht  Races, 
197-209 

Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  196-198 

Iron  construction,  26,  56,  89 
Jackson,  President,  88 
Jamestown,  R.  I.,  63 
Japanese  (Round-the-World 
Party),  163 
Jenks,  Elisha  T.,  118 
Jenks,  Peirce,  118-121 
Jersey  City,  55 
Jewitt,  Doctor,  96 
JOHN  w.  RICHMOND,  early 
passenger  steamer,  127 
Johnson,  President,  37,  40 
Jordon  (dockmaster) ,  119, 

151 

J.  RICH  STEERS,  tug,  205 
Joy  Line,  112,  126 
Jutten,  Rev.  J.  B.,  114 
KANAWHA,  yacht,  176 
Keeney,  Captain  N.,  105 
Keigwin,  Rev.  A.  Edwin,  165, 
166 

Kemp,  Captain  J.  I.,  200,  201 
Kendrick,  J.  R.,  21-24,  41, 
49,  53-56,  59,  63,  68,  99 
Kennebec  River,  131 
Kitchen,  Thomas  F.,  50-52, 
75 


Knights  Templar,  114 
Labor  trouble,  200-210 
Launching  (priscilla),  53-57 
Lewis,  Captain  Hosea,  91 
Lewis,  Ida,  91,  92 
Lexington,  early  passenger 
steamer,  84 

Lexington,  Providence  pas¬ 
senger  steamer,  168,  175 
Lime  Rocks,  91,  92 
Lincoln,  President,  34,  37,  48 
Lincoln,  Mrs.  Abraham,  33 
Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  165 
Liverpool,  87,  88 
"Loco-Focos,”  93 
Lofland,  John  H.,  197 
Long  Branch,  38,  42 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth,  39 

Long  Island  Railroad,  132 
Long  Wharf,  19,  37,  61,  62, 

82,  144,  178 

Loring,  Commodore  C.,  61,  62 
Luce,  Admiral  S.  B.,  Il5 
McClellan,  General,  38 
McCready,  William  H.,  77, 

83,  115,  119,  200-208,  213, 
214 

McDonald,  Captain  W.  A., 
165,  166,  174-178,  193-208 
McElvie,  John,  116 
McKay,  Donald,  54 
McKie,  William,  55 
McNamee,  Graham,  165,  166 
McQueen,  J.  T.,  115,  174 
Maine,  52,  112 
Maine,  passenger  steamer,  23 
Manhattan  Bridge,  129 
Mansfield,  Josie,  27,  36-48, 

89 

manson,  sailing  vessel,  191 
Marine  District,  118 
Marine  Journal,  55,  117,  121, 
122,  126,  163 
Marion,  Mass.,  160 
Maritime  Provinces,  52 
Marshfield,  Mass.,  91 
Martha's  Yineyard,  198 
Marvel,  Thomas  S.,  55 
mary  powell,  Hudson  River 
steamer,  25 

Massachusetts,  43,  67,  157 
Massachusetts,  battleship, 

126 

Massachusetts,  early  passenger 
steamer,  86 

Massachusetts,  Providence 
passenger  steamer,  26,  98, 
126 

Massachusetts,  freighter  — 
later  passenger  steamer,  142, 
167,  194 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  28,  31,  57 
Mauretania,  Cunard  Line, 

138 

Mayflower  Tours,  197 
Meals,  number  served,  74, 

157,  158,  198 

Mellen,  Charles  S.,  125,  133, 
142 

merchants  limited,  135 
Merchants  and  Miners  Line, 
104 

Merritt,  Chapman  and  Scott 
Co.,  183 

metropolis,  passenger  steam¬ 
er,  43,  47,  78,  80-88,  118 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  197,  198 

Metropolitan  Line,  138,  143, 
194 

Middleboro,  161 
Middletown,  R.  I.,  215 
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Miller,  Captain  J.  W.,  98, 
101-114,  118,  194 
Mill  Rock,  143 
Minneapolis,  naval  vessel,  61 
mohawk,  freight  steamer,  203 
mohegan,  freight  steamer, 

155 

mojave.  Coast  Guard  cutter, 
185 

Montauk  Point,  80,  175,  203 
Montville,  Conn.,  207 
MORAN,  tug,  189 
Morgan  Iron  Works,  56 
Morgan,  J.  P.,  162 
Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  159-162 
MORRO  CASTLE,  Ward  Line, 

200 

Morse,  Charles  W.,  142 
Morton,  Captain  A.  C.,  169 
Mossop,  George,  129-135,  140, 
147,  152 

Mount  Hope  Bay,  121,  202, 
210 

Muenchingers,  24 
Muniz,  John,  101-109,  111 
Murray  Hill  Hotel,  138 

NANCY  MORAN,  tug,  205-208 
Nantucket,  92,  94,  198,  203 
narragansett,  passenger 
steamer,  85 

Narragansett  Bay,  66,  75, 
170-178 

Narragansett  Steamship  Co., 

27,  48 

Nashua,  freight  steamer,  133 
Naugatuck,  passenger  steam¬ 
er,  155 

Navigating  conditions,  52-54, 
60,  84,  85,  98-107,  121, 

122,  123-129,  131-135,  138, 
139 

New  Bedford,  67,  155,  157, 
169,  192,  198,  209 
New  Bedford  Line,  130,  145, 
168,  199,  208 
Newburgh,  55 

New  England  Steamship  Co., 
125,  141,  155,  164,  167- 

178,  192-210 
New  Hampshire,  37 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  passenger 
steamer,  23 

New  Haven,  city  of,  71,  96, 
135,  150,  155,  156,  199. 

208,  209 

New  Haven  Railroad,  22,  48, 
67,  74,  97,  98,  112,  116, 
125,  135,  142,  143,  153, 

192-210,  211-216 
New  Jersey,  61,  94,  127,  128, 
165 

New  London,  44,  52,  76-78, 
84,  97,  133,  155,  176,  183- 
187,  207 

New  London  Line,  139 

Newport,  city  of,  19-32,  33- 
49,  55,  57,  62-75,  80-82, 
89-94,  97-110,  115-122,  124- 
151.  154-166,  168-179,  191- 
210,  211-217 

Newport,  passenger  steamer, 
25,  38,  43,  44,  47,  48,  84, 
H3 

Newport  Artillery  Company, 
82,  94,  163 

Newport  Daily  News,  93,  214 

New  York,  city  of,  19-32,  33- 
48.  50-60,  63-78,  79-94,  98, 
104,  112,  113,  123-151,  154- 
164,  167-178,  180-190;  192- 
207,  212,  215 

new  YORK,  passenger  steamer, 
168-178,  195 


45. 


O., 

150, 


165, 

152 

L.. 


76. 


New  York  Central  Railroad, 
138,  149 

New  York  Tribune,  29, 

46,  73,  92,  93 
Nev  E  L  114 
Niagara  Falls,  135,  163 
Nichols,  Benjamin,  186 
Nickerson,  Captain  H. 
96-98,  111-118,  120, 

188 

North  Brother  Island,  79 
North  River,  123,  128, 

180 

Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
Norton,  Captain  George 
55,  56,  117,  121,  126 
Norwich,  110,  207 
Norwich  Line,  22,  71,  72, 

84,  97,  118 

NOTTINGHAM,  tug,  212-216 
"O,”  parlor  stateroom,  128, 
213 

Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  115 
O’Connell,  J.  J.,  198 
O’Donnell,  Captain  E.  E,, 

143,  144 

Oil  lights,  84,  85 
old  colony,  passenger  steam¬ 
er,  93 

old  colony,  freighter  —  later 
passenger  steamer,  142,  176 
Old  Colony  Railroad,  22,  38, 
48,  62,  91,  99,  116,  196 
Old  Colony  Steamboat  Co., 
19-24,  47,  55-60,  63,  117 
Old  Dominion  Line,  195 
Oliver’s  Wharf,  98 
Ollweiler,  Captain  P.,  201- 
208,  213,  214 

Ontario,  ocean  steamer,  117 
orange,  ferryboat,  57 
Orchestras,  31,  46,  68,  73, 
92,  114,  163,  206,  207,  215 
Oscillating  engine,  41,  59 
pacific,  Collins  Line,  88,  89 
Pacific  Ocean,  157 
Paddlewheels,  21-24, 

117,  118 
Pansing,  Fred,  154 
"Pansy,”  parlor  car,  34 
Parker  House,  39 
Passenger  accommodations 
(service),  34,  35,  41,  62, 
67,  82-86,  131,  154-166, 

195,  200 
Pawtuxet,  213 

Peace  Jubilee,  28-30,  45,  117 
Pearson,  E.  J.,  150 
Peck,  Commodore  Richard,  73 
Pedersen,  Charles,  171-178, 

183 

Peirce,  Charles,  63,  64 
Peirce,  George,  19-32,  40,  41, 
43,  53-60,  61-78,  84,  85, 
89,  96-110,  114-122,  138. 

168-179 

Peirce,  Montgomery  and 
Howard,  117 

pequonnock,  freight  steamer, 
157 

Pettersen,  Captain  George,  141, 
147,  200-206 
Peyron,  Admiral,  89 
Philadelphia,  47,  53-56,  87, 
104,  108 

Phillips,  Captain  B.  L.,  70-77 
Phillips,  John,  135,  183,  184 
Pier  3,  North  River,  81 
Pier  14,  North  River,  123- 
151,  154-166,  180,  197-210 
Pier  28,  North  River,  50-55, 
73,  122 

Pierce,  President,  37 
Pike,  Frank,  48,  85 


55,  85, 


Pike’s  Opera  House,  42,  48 
pilgrim,  passenger  steamer, 
19-26,  38,  42,  49,  56-60, 

69,  78,  85,  89,  94,  109, 
114,  127,  134,  157 

Pilgrims,  195 
Pilot  Rules,  187-190 
Plymouth,  67,  90,  209 
Plymouth,  passenger  steam¬ 
er,  22,  23,  39,  57-60,  63- 
68,  75,  85,  92,  109,  112, 
121,  123-133,  175-178,  195, 
197,  211,  212 
PLYMOUTH,  tug,  212 
Plymouth  Church,  36 
Plymouth  Rock,  209 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  passenger 
steamer,  42 

Point  Judith,  19,  23,  36,  60, 

70,  71,  81-90,  100-106,  114, 

121,  122,  131,  134,  135, 

147,  192-208,  215 

Polk,  President,  37 
Porter,  Asa,  33,  34,  69,  90, 
91,  99,  100 
Port  Jefferson,  130 
Powers,  Captain  E.  R.,  98- 
110,  113,  114,  119 
Powhatan,  Merchants  and 
Miners  Line,  104-110,  111, 
113,  121,  122,  132 
Prayer  meeting,  39,  43-45 
Price,  Edith  Ballinger,  141- 
145,  217 

Princeton  University,  190 
Priscilla,  passenger  steamer, 
42,  53-60,  61-78,  79-95,  96- 
110,  111-122,  123-153,  154- 
166,  167-179,  180-190,  191- 
210,  211-217 

Accidents  to,  97-110,  119- 
121,  134,  148,  149,  180- 
190,  197 

First  voyage  of,  69-78 
Last  voyage  of,  201-210, 
211-217 

Launching  of,  53-57 
Rescue  by,  167-179 
Speed  records  of,  70-72,  75- 
78,  167-179 
Trial  trips  of,  61-75 
Pritchard,  Canon  H.  A.,  165, 
166 

Protection  Fire  Company,  94 
Providence,  city  of,  26,  62- 
68,  88,  104,  109,  112,  124, 
140,  147,  152,  155,  167, 

168,  180-187,  196-208,  213, 
214 

providencb  (1867),  passen¬ 
ger  steamer,  22-29,  41,  48, 
81,  89,  92,  187 

providence  (1905),  passenger 
steamer,  115,  116,  118,  131- 
139,  155-164,  168-178,  186, 
198,  208,  211-213 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin. 
213 

Provincetown,  43,  161,  190 
Prudence  Island,  216 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  165 
puritan,  passenger  steamer 
19-32,  33-49,  50-60,  62,  69- 
72,  81,  94,  105-108,  115, 
116,  121,  126,  145,  157, 
160,  163,  186 
Accidents  to,  186-187 
First  voyage  of,  69 
Speed  records  of,  72,  78 
Purvis,  Alexander,  171-173 
179,  184,  185 

Pusch,  R.  Harry,  151,  154- 

166,  197 
Quakers,  87,  88 
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Queensboro  Bridge,  145 
Quincy,  115,  116 
Race,  The,  71,  78,  133,  171- 
179,  186,  203 
Races  between  steamers: 
BOSTON-PRISCILLA,  179 
CITY  OF  BOSTON-METROPO¬ 
LIS,  84 

CITY  OF  LOWELL-PRISCILLA, 

72,  76-78,  173-179,  207 
PURITAN -RICHARD  PECK,  22, 
71,  72 

Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
165 

Railroad  Jubilee,  44,  93 
rambler,  sailing  vessel,  191 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp., 
196 

Rector,  D.  F.,  68 
Red  Army,  157 
Red  Star  Line,  87 
redwood,  sailing  vessel,  97 
Reed,  Thomas  B.  ("Czar 
Reed”),  161,  162 
Reed,  Walter  P.,  154 
Repair  Shops,  19-32,  63-66, 
105-110,  115-117,  134,  142, 
191-209 

Rescues,  168-179,  188,  208 
Rhode  Island,  170,  213,  216 
RHODE  island,  passenger 
steamer,  147 

Rhode  Island  clambake,  163 
Rice,  George,  35,  36,  95 
richard  peck,  passenger 
steamer,  22,  23,  71-73,  76, 
131,  155 

Roach,  John,  54-57,  58 
Roach,  John  B.,  53-58 
Robert  E.  lee,  passenger 
steamer,  195 
Robins,  E.  L.,  55 
Robinson,  Captain  R.  M.,  178, 
192 

Rogers,  H.  H.,  176 
Rogers,  William,  115,  209 
Ronan,  Captain  M.  F.,  179, 
180-189 

Roosevelt,  President  Theodore, 
137,  161,  163 

Rose  Island,  24,  64-75,  85, 
88,  168 

Rostron,  Captain  A.  H.,  170, 
171 

Rounseville,  H.,  137 
Rowland,  Captain  A.  T.,  145- 
148,  192 

Rowland,  Captain  G.  A.,  183 
Rowland,  Captain  George  E., 
98-110,  122.  123-153,  188, 
192,  202,  206,  209 
Rowland,  Captain  Leander, 

131 

Rowland,  Captain  Thos.  W., 

130 

Rowland,  William,  54-56 

"Roxy  and  His  Gang,”  149 

Ryan,  Jerry,  75 

Ryder,  Captain  Royal,  161 

Safety,  23,  101,  111,  120,  128, 
131,  132,  134,  146,  163, 

164,  189,  196 
Sakonnet  Point,  179 
Salaries,  39,  76,  85,  86,  90 
Salem,  80,  190 
Salvage  claim,  167-178 
Sanders,  Captain  N.  B.,  186 
Sandy  Hook,  63 
Sargent,  A.  W.,  135,  140, 

151,  156-164 
Sargent.  John,  93 
Sault,  Samuel,  78 
Savannah,  160 


Scarlett,  William  S.,  129,  150, 
158-164,  171-176,  183-186 
Schooners,  52,  53,  55,  169 
Schurmann  Quartet,  114 
Seagle,  Oscar,  215 
Seaver,  Albert  H.,  124,  154- 
163 

Second  Baptist  Church,  114 
Service  (length  of)  24,  98, 
160,  189,  191,  193.  207, 
213 

Setauket,  N.  Y.,  130,  131 
Shaw’s  Steam  Muffler,  84 
Shea,  Captain  Dennis,  85,  86 
Sheldon,  John  V.,  116,  172- 
178 

Shenday,  John,  80 
Sheridan,  General,  38 
Sherman,  General,  38 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  143 
Shirley,  J.  D.,  128,  136 
Simmons,  Captain  Abram  G., 
22-32,  34-49,  50-60,  61-78, 
80-95,  97-110,  111-117,  120, 
122,  150,  151,  202,  208 
Simmons,  Captain  Benjamin, 
25-29,  41,  83,  90,  101,  108, 
115,  120 

Simon  (Managing  Director), 
85 

Simpson’s  Dry  Dock,  200 
Singer  Building,  129 
Sirius,  Cunara  Line,  88 
Sitdown  strike,  202-210 
Size  of  steamers,  21-27,  54, 
61,  62,  80,  89,  117,  193 
Smith,  Erastus,  81 
Smith,  Frank  Hill,  20-27 
Somerset,  Mass.,  69 
SOUTHERN  CROSS,  sailing  ves¬ 
sel,  191 

South  Point  Shoal,  64-68 
South  Station,  33,  34 

SOVEREIGN  OF  THE  SEA,  clip¬ 
per  ship,  54 

Speed,  railroad  trains,  81,  199 
Speed  records  of  steamers: 

CITY  OF  BOSTON,  76,  84 
CITY  OF  LOWELL,  76-78 
METROPOLIS,  78,  81,  84 
PRISCILLA,  70-78,  167-179 
PURITAN,  70-78 
Springfield  Republican,  43 
Stamford,  97 
Stanley,  R.  C.,  197 
Stateroom (s) ,  40,  44,  46,  53, 
83,  85,  89,  128,  129,  131- 
136,  162-165,  175,  184,  195, 
204,  212,  213,  215 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
(Inspectors),  52,  53,  55, 

76-78,  111,  141,  144,  187- 
190 

Steel  construction,  26,  54,  56. 
58,  84 

Steep  Brook,  Mass.,  113 
Stepping  Stones,  52 
Stickney,  Charles  P.,  91 


Stock  Exchange,  196 
Stokes,  Edward  S.,  27,  47 
stonington,  passenger  steam¬ 
er,  85 

Stonington  Line,  23,  26,  41, 
59,  64,  74,  85,  97,  129, 
160 

Strickland,  Captain  Norman 
L.,  80,  84,  121,  122,  142- 
148,  178,  201-203 
Stuart,  Secretary,  93 
Submarine  net,  139 
Sullivan  (fireman),  101 
Sullivan,  Florence,  107,  212 
Sullivan,  John,  110,  158,  159 
Sunken  Meadows,  123-125 
Swallow  Tail  Line,  87 
SWIFT  ARROW,  tanker,  170- 
178,  188 

Taunton,  68,  69,  81,  196, 

198,  212 

Taylor,  Moses,  34 
Taylor,  Orlando,  38,  117 
Taylor,  President,  37 
Taylor,  Stevenson,  21-32,  55, 
76,  118,  133 
teal,  naval  tug,  177 
Tennessee,  passenger  steamer, 
168 

Tetlow,  Dr.  Allen,  212 
Thames  River,  84,  207 
Thompson,  Wm.  H.  H.,  31, 
36-49,  62,  69,  99-104 
Throg’s  Neck,  52 
TITANIC,  White  Star  Line,  170, 
171 

Tiverton,  R.  I.,  42,  53,  69, 
113 

Torpedo  Station,  20,  24,  39, 
82,  144,  197 
Tremont,  Mass.,  161 
tremont,  passenger  steamer, 
98,  112,  113,  126 
Trustees  (New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road),  196-210,  211-216 
Tweed,  William  M.,  41 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  LIMITED, 
138 

U-boat,  139 
Unions,  labor,  201-210 
Union  Shipbuilding  Co.,  211- 
215 

UNITED  STATES,  freight  steam¬ 
er,  66 

Vanderbilt,  Commodore,  41, 

47 

Vanderbilt,  Captain  Jacob,  84 
Vermont,  40 

Vineyard  Line,  198,  203,  210 
voland,  tramp  steamer,  134 
Volume  of  traffic,  29,  64,  69, 
164,  167,  168,  193-202 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  162 
"Walking  beam,”  weight  of, 

23 

Wall,  Frank  J.,  151,  197-210 
Wall  Street,  28-31,  47,  73, 
19  6 


Walsh,  Mike,  20 
Walters,  Elmer,  170-178 
Ward,  John  F.,  35-40,  53, 

69-75,  80-83,  113-115 
War  games,  156,  157 
Waring,  George  H.,  165,  166 
Warren  Artillery,  94 
Washington,  D.  C.,  28,  38, 
82,  89,  161-163 
Washington,  Pa.,  30 
Washington  irving,  Hudson 
River  steamer,  189 
W ashington  Republic,  93 
Washington  Tours,  197 
Watch  Hill,  57,  70-72,  109, 
175,  188,  206,  208 
Wealthy  travelers,  133,  159, 
162-166 

Webb,  William  H.,  89,  90 
Webster  Centenary,  91,  93 
Webster  Daniel,  87,  88,  93, 
99 

Weed,  Charles,  22,  35-43,  70- 
78,  81,  94-110,  113-115, 

173,  208 

Weed,  Charles,  2nd,  98,  115- 
120,  124,  129-134,  173 
Weed,  George  E.,  56 
Wellesley  College,  119 
Wendte,  Rev.  C.  W.,  116 
Western  Electric  Co.,  149, 
150 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
166 

West  Point,  162 
Wharton,  E.,  104 
Wharton-Ford  Orchestra,  206 
Wheeler,  Mayor  Henry  S., 
166,  209,  210 
Wheels,  feathering,  59,  85 
Wheels,  radial,  59 
Whig  Party,  93 
White  House,  37,  161 
Whitestone,  121,  132,  149, 

158 

Whiting,  Captain  N.,  65,  134 
Whitman,  Charles  S.,  165, 

166 

Williams,  Henry,  99,  100 
Williamsburg  Bridge,  112,  113 
Williamson,  Captain  George 
H.,  74,  121,  122,  188 
Wilson,  "Bud,”  129,  158,  159 
Wilson’s  Point,  122 
Wireless,  122,  132,  133,  143, 
149,  150,  168-178,  183-187 
Wood,  General,  157 
Woolworth  Building,  129 
Worcester,  67 
World’s  Fair,  67 
World  War,  139,  172,  195 
Yacht  Races,  197-209 
YALE,  passenger  steamer,  138, 
142,  167 

Yellow  Building,  135 
Young,  Brigham,  143 
Young,  Captain  William  S., 
85 

Zeto,  John,  165 
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